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BOOK XIV. 

Settlement cf the EngliJJ} in the American JJhindi . 

A NEW order of things now opens itfelf to ours o o 
view. England is, in modern hiftory, the country of , 
great political phenomena. It is there that we hav6 
feen liberty the mod violently combating with defpo- 
tifm, fometimes trampled under its feet, at other times 
vidlorious in its turn. It is there that its triumph has 
been completed ; which every thing, even the fanati. 
cifm of religion, hath concurred in bringing about. 

There it is, that one king, juridically brought to the 
fcaffold, and another depofed, with his whole race, by 
the decree of the nation, have given a great leflbn to 
the earth. There it is, that in the midd of civil com- 
motions, and in the intervals of momentary tranquil- 
lity, we have feen the exa(d and deep fciences carried 
to their greated perfedtion ; we have feen the minds 
of men accudomed to reafon, to refledl, and to turn 
their attention particularly to government. It is there, 

Voi. V. A 



i HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 

B o o K io a word, that, after long and violent ftruggles, that 
XIV. conftitution hath been formed, which, if it be not per- 
’ fee"!, and free from all inconveniencies, is, at leaft, the 
mod happily fuited to the lituation of the country ; 
the mud favourable to its trade ; the bed calculated 
to unfold genius, eloquence, and all the powers of the 
human mind ; the only conditution, perhaps, lince 
man hath lived in a focial date, where the laws have 
fecured to him his dignify, his perfonal liberty, and his 
freedom of thought ; where, in a word, they have 
made him a citizen, that is to fay, a condituent and 
integral part of the conditution of the date and of the 
nation. 

n.c flate England had not yet difplayed to the world this 
when great feene, when her fettlemcnts in the Archipelago 
began to of America were fird begun. Her agriculture was 
n"cnt.’in''* cxtcndcd either to flax or hemp. The attempts 
the Anicri- that had been made to raife mulberry-trees, and breed 
ciiuUinds. been unfuccefsful.* The labours of 

the hufljandman were wholly engaged in the grow’ing 
of corn, which, notwithflanding the turn of the na- 
tion for rural employments, uas feldom fudicient for 
home confumption, and many of their granaries were 
flored from the fields bordering on the Baltic. 

Indudry was dill lefs advanced than agriculture. It 
was confined to woollen manufadures. Thefe had 
been increafed fince the exportation of unwrought 
wool had been prohibited; but thefe iflanders. who 
feemed to work only for themfelves, were ignots of 
the method of fpreading thofe elegant ornaments v^on 
their duds, which tade contrived, to promote the falc 
and confumption of them. They fent their cloths 
over to Holland, where the Dutch gave them their 
colouring and glofs ; from whence they circulated all 
over Europe, and were even brought back to Eng- 
land. 

Navigation fcarce employed, at that timeiiten thou- 
land failors. Thefe were in the fcrvice of exclufivc 
companies, which had engroflTed every branch of trade, 
nut excepting that of woollen doth, which alone con- 
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ilituted a tenth part of the commercial riches of the book 
nation. Thefe, therefore, were centered in the hands . . 

of three or four hundred perfons, who agreed, for 
their own advantage, to fix the price of goods, both at 
going out and coming into the kingdom. The privi- 
leges of thefe monopolizers were exercifed in the ca- 
pital, where the court fold the provinces. London 
alone had fix times the number of (hips that all the 
other ports of England had. 

The public revenue neither was nor could be very 
confidcrable. It was farmed out ; a ruinous method, 
which has preceded the eflablilhment of the finance in 
all ftates, but has only been continued under arbitrary 
governments. The expences were proportionable to 
the low (late of the treafury. The fleet was fmall, 
and the (hips fo weak, that in times of neceflity the 
merchantmen were turned into men of war. A hun- 
dred and fixty thoufand militia, which w^as the whole 
military ftrength of the nation, were armed in time of 
war. There were no (landing forces in time of peace, 
and the king himfelf liad no guards. 

With fuch confined powers at home, the nation 
(liould not have ventured to extend itfelf in fettlements 
abroad. Notwithftanding this, fome colonies were 
eftabliftied, which laid a folid foundation of profperity. 

The origin of thefe fettlements was owing to certain 
events, the caufes of which may be traced very far 
back. 

Whoever is acquainted with the hiftory and progrels cauf-s 
of the Engli(h government, knows that the regal au- 
thority was for a long time balanced only by a fmall popuUnoi. 
number of great proprietors of land called Barons, 

They perpetually opprelTed the people, the greater 
part of whom were degraded by llavery; and they 
were conftantly (Iruggling againft the power of the 
crown, with more or lefs fuccefs, according to the eba- 
radler of the leading men, and the chance of circum. 

(lances. Thefe political diflenfions occafioned much 
bloodfhed. 

The kingdom was exhaufted by inteftine wars, which 

A ii 
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BOOK had laded two hundred years, when Henry VII. af- 
- fumed the reins of government on the decifiun of a 

' ‘ ’ battle in which the nation, divided into two camps, 
had fought to give itfelf a mader. That able prince 
availed himfelf of the date of depreilion into which a 
feries of calamities had funk his fubjeds, to extend the 
regal authority, the limits of which, the anarchy of 
the feudal government, though continually encroach- 
ing upon them, had never been able to fix. He was 
afiided in this undertaking by the fadion which had 
placed the crown upon his head, and which, being the 
weaked, could not hope to maintain itfelf in the prin- 
cipal employments to which thofe who were engaged 
in it bad been raifed, unlefs they fupported the ambi- 
tion of their leader. This plan was drengthened, by 
permitting the nobility, for the fird time, to alienate 
their lands. This dangerous indulgence, joined to a 
tade for luxury, which then began to prevail in Eu- 
rope, brought on a great revolution ^ the fortunes of 
individuals. The immenfe fiefs of the barons were 
gradually diffipated, and the edates of the commoners 
increafed. 

The rights belonging to the feveral edates being di- 
vided w’ith the property of them, it became fo much 
the more didicult to unite the will and the power of 
many againd the authority of one. The monarchs 
took advantage of this period, fo favourable to their 
ambition, to govern without controul. The decayed 
nobility were in fear of a power which they had rein- 
forced with all their lodes. The commons thought 
themfelves fudiciently honoured by the privilege of 
impofing all the national taxes. The people, in fome 
degree eafed of their yoke, by this flight alteration in 
the conditution, and whofe circle of ideas is always 
confined to bulinefs or labour, became tired of fedi- 
tions, from the defolation and miferies which were the 
confequence and the punifliment of them. So that, 
while the nation was employed in fearch of that fove- 
reign authority which had been lod in the confufion of 
civil wars, its views were fixed upon the monarch 
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alone. The majefty of the throne, the whole luftre offl o o k 
which was centered in him, feemed to be the fource . 

of that authority, of which it fliould only be the vilible 
fign and permanent inftrument. 

Such was the fituation of Kngland, when James I. 
was called thither from Scotland, as being foie heir to 
the two kingdoms, which, by his acccflion, were unit- 
ed under one head. A turbulent nobility, imparting 
their fury to their barbarous vaflals, had kindled the 
fire of fedition in thofe northern mountains which di- 
vided the ifland into two dillindt ftates. The monaicli 
had, from his carlicft years, been as averfe from limit- 
ed authority, as the people were from defpotifm and 
abfolute monarchy, which then prevailed all over Eu- 
rope ; and, as the new king w'as equal to other fo\e- 
reigns, it w'as natural that he fliould be ambitious of 
the fame power. His predeceflbrs had enjoyed it, 
even in England, for a century paft. But he was not 
aw’are that they owed it to their own political abili- 
ties, or to favourable circumftances. 'Ihis religious 
prince, who believed he held all from God and no- 
thing from men, fancied that ftrength of reafon, wif- 
dom, and council, w'as centered in himfelf, and feein- 
ed to arrogate to himfelf that infallibility of which the 
pope had been deprived by the reformation, the te- 
nets of which he adopted, though he difliked them. 

Thefc falfe principles, which tended to change go- 
vernment into a myftery of religion, the more odious, 
as it equally influences the opinions, wills, and actions 
of men, were fo rooted in his mind, together w'ith all 
the other prejudices of a bad education, that he did 
not even think of fupporting them with any of the 
human aids of prudence or force. 

Nothing could be more repugnant to the general 
difpofitioii of the people than this fyftem. All w'as in 
commotion both at home and abroad. The difeovery 
of America had haflened the advancement of Europe. 
Navigation extended round the whole globe. The 
mutual intercourfe of nations would foon have re- 
moved prejudices, and opened the door to induftr^ 
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BOOK and knowledge. The mechanical and libend arts 

. were extended, and were advancing to perfedlinn by 

the luxury that prevailed. Literature acquired the 
ornaments of tafte ; and the fciences gained that de- 
gree of folidity which fprings from a fpirit of calcula- 
tion and commerce. The circle of politics was ex- 
tended. This univerfal ferment exalted the ideas of 
men. The feveral bodies which compofcd the mon- 
llrous coloilus of Gothic government, roufeJ from that 
lethargic date of ignorance in which they had been 
funk for many ages, foon began to exert themfelves 
on all fides, and to form enterprifes. On the conti- 
nent, where mercenary troops had been adopted, un- 
der pretence of maintaining difeipline, moll princes 
acquired an unlimited authority, opprelTing their fub- 
jects either by force or intrigue. In England, the 
love of liberty, fo natural to every feeling or thinking 
man, excited in the people by the ai^thors of religious 
innovations, and awakened in the minds of men, en- 
lightened by becoming converfant with the great wri- 
ters of antiquity, who derived from their democratic 
government that fublimity of reafon and fentiment by 
which they arc diftinguilhcd ; this love of liberty kin- 
dled in every generous bread the utmod abhorrence 
for unlimited authority. The afeendant which Eliza- 
beth found means to acquire and to preferve, by an 
uninterrupted profperity of forty years, withheld this 
impatience, or turned it to enterprifes that were bene- 
ficial to the date. But no fooner did another branch 
afeend the throne, and the feeptre devolved to a mo- 
narch, who, by the very violence of his pretenfions, 
was not much to be dreaded, than the nation afferted 
its rights, and entertained the ambitious thoughts of 
governing itfelf. 

It was at this period that warm difputes arofe be- 
tween the court and the parliament. Both powers 
feemed to be making trial of their drength by conti- 
nual oppofition. The prince pretended, that an entire 
paflive obedience was due to him ; and that national 
B^emblies W'ere only the ornaments, not the balls, of 
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the conftitution. The citizens loudly exclaimed a. b o o k 
gainft thefe principles, always weak when they come , . 

to be difcufled ; and maintained, that the people were 
nn ellential part of government, as well as the mo- 
narch, and, perhaps, in a higher degree. The one is 
the matter, the other the form. Now, the form may, 
and muft change, for the prefervation of the matter. 

The fupreme law is the welfare of the people, not that 
of the prince ; the king may die, the monarchy may 
be at an end, and fociety fubfift without either mo- 
narch or throne. In this manner the Englilh reafon- 
ed at the dawn of liberty. They quarrelled, they op- 
pofed, and threatened each other. James died in the 
midd of thefe debates, leaving his fon to difcufs his 
rights, with the refolution of extending them. 

The experience of all ages has Ihown, that the date 
of tranquillity which follows the edablidiment of ab- 
folute power, occafions a coolnefs in the minds of the 
people, damps their courage, cramps their genius, and 
throws a whole nation into an univerfal lethargy. But 
let us explain the fuccedive progreflion of this mifery ; 
and let the people be acquainted with the profound 
date of annihilation into which they are funk, or w'ith 
which they are menaced. 

As foon as the great obje<5l, w'hich men only view 
with fear and trembling, hath been raifed up in the 
midd of the nation, the fubjedls are divided into two 
clalTes. One of them keeps at a didance, from fear ; 
the other approaches this obje<d, from ambition ; and 
the latter flatters itfelf with fecurity, from the confci- 
oufnefs of its meannefs. It forms, between the defpot 
and the red of the nation, an order of fubaltern ty- 
rants, not lefs fufpicious, and more cruel, than their 
mader. One hears nothing from them but thefe 
words : The king hath faid it ; it is the king’s plea- 
fure ; I have feen the king ; I have fupped with the 
king ; it is the king’s intention. Thefe words are al- 
ways lidened to with adonifliment ; and they are foon 
confidered as the orders of the fovereign. Should there 
be an\ energy remaining, it is among the military, 

A iiij 
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® XIV ^ fenfe of their own importance only ferves to 

» ^ ^ ■ make them more infolent. What part doth the prieil 

ad in this conjundure ? If he be in favour, he com- 
pletes the flaviflinefs and degeneracy of the people by 
his example and by his difcourfes : if he be negleded, 
he grows out of humour, becomes factious, and feeks 
out fome fanatic, who will facrifice himfelf to his 
views. In all parts W'here there are no fixed laws, no 
juftice, no unalterable forms, no real property, the in- 
fluence of the magiftrate is little or nothing ; he waits 
only for a fignal to become whatever one may choofe. 
The great nobleman cringes before the prince, and the 
people cringe before the great nobleman. The natu- 
lal dignity of man is eclipl'ed ; and he hath not the 
leall idea of his rights. Around the defpot, his agents 
and his favourites, the fubjeds are ciuflicd under foot, 
with the fame inadvertence that we crufli the infeds 
which fwarm among the dufl of our fields. The mo- 
rals are become corrupt. There coKhes a time when 
the moft inordinate vexations, and the inofl unheard- 
of outrages, lofe their atrocious charader, and no long- 
er excite horror. Any one who fliould pronounce the 
names of virtue, of patriotiim, and of equity, would 
only be conlidered as a man of too much warmth ; an 
expreflion which always implies an abjed indulgence 
of crimes by which we profit. The body of the na- 
tion becomes diflTolute and iuperflitious ; for del'potifni 
cannot be eftablifhed without the interference of fu- 
perftition, nor be maintained without its fupport ; and 
fervitude leads on to debauchery, which atfords fome 
relief to the mind, and is never fuppreflTed. JVlen of 
information, if there be any of them remaining, have 
their views ; they pay their court to the great, and 
profefs the religion of policy. Tyranny, leading on 
m its train a number ot fpies and informers, thefe are 
confequently to be found in all ftates, not excepting 
the moll diilinguilhed of them. The leall indiferetion 
alluming the hue of high treafon, enemies are very 
dangerous, and friends become lufpicious. Men think 
little, fay nothing, and are afraid of reafoning : they 
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are even alarmed at their own ideas. The philofopher book 
keeps his thoughts to himfelf, as the rich man conceals . 

his treafure. The man who leads the beft life is the ’ 
moft; unknown. Miftruft and terror form the bafis of 
the general manners. The citizens live feparate from 
each other ; and the whole nation becomes melancho- 
ly, pufillanimous, ftupid, and lilent. Such is the feries. 

Inch the fatal lymptoms, or the fcale of mifery, by 
which every nation may learn the degree of its own 
wretchednefs. 

If, in lieu of the preceding phenomena, we imagine 
otlicrs that are directly contrary, they will indicate 
tliat motion of legillative bodies which tends to liber- 
ty. It is diforderly, it is rapid, it is violent. It is a 
fever, more or lefs ardent, but always attended with 
convulfions. Every thing announces fedition and mur- 
ders. Every thing makes the people tremble, leil a 
general dilTblution fliould take place ; and if they be 
not deftined to experience this laft evil, it is in blood 
that their felicity mult revive. 

England experienced this in the beginning of the 
reign of Charles 1. ; who, though not fo great a pedant 
as ins father, w'as equally fond of authority. The di- 
vifion which had begun between the king and the par- 
liament, fpread itfelf throughout the nation. The 
highelt clafs of the nobility, and the fecond, which 
uas the richcll, afraid of being confounded with the 
^ ulgar, engaged on the fide of the king, from whom 
they derived that borrowed lullre, which they return- 
ed him by a voluntary and venal bondage. As they 
Hill poflelTed moft of the confiderable land eftates, they 
engaged almoft all the country people in their party ; 
who naturally love the king, becaufe they think he 
mull love them. London, and all the great towns, in- 
Ipfred by municipal government with the republican 
Ipirit, declared for the parliament, and drew along 
with them the trading part of the nation, w'ho, valu- 
ing themfelves as much as the merchants in Holland, 
afpired to the fame freedom as that democracy. 

Thefe divifions brought on the ftiarpeft, the mol| 
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BOOK bloody, and the moft obftinate civil war ever recorded 
. ■ in hiftory. Never did the Englifli fpirit Ihow Jtfelf in 

fo dreadful a manner. Every day exhibited frelh 
I'cenes of violence, which feemed to have been already 
carried to the higheft excefs ; and thefe again were 
outdone by others, ftill more atrocious. It feemed as 
if the nation was jull upon the brink of dedrudtion, 
and that every Briton had fworn to bury himfelf under 
the ruins of his countrv. 


Bv what 
mtn the 
Bnnlh 
jilandswcrc 
pro}'lfd. 


In this general tumult, the moft moderate fought for 
a peaceable retreat in the American iflands, which the 
Englifti had lately feized upon. The tranquillity they 
found there, induced others to follow them. While 


the fedition was fpreading in the mother- country, the 
colonies grew up and were peopled. The patriots who 
had fled from fadion were foon after joined by the 
royalifts, who were opprefled by the republican party, 
which had at laft prevailed. 

Both thefe were followed by thofe ^efllefs and fpirit- 
ed men, whofe ftrong paflions infpire them with great 
defires and vaft projects ; w’ho defpife dangers, hazards, 
and fatigues, and wifh to fee no other end to them but 
death or fortune ; who know’ of no medium between 


affluence and want ; equally calculated to overturn or 
to ferve their country, to lay it wafte or to enrich it. 

The iflands were alfo the refuge of merchants who 
had been unfortunate in trade, or were reduced by 
their creditors to a ftate of indigence and idlenefs. Un- 
able as they were to fulfil their engagements, this very 
misfortune paved the w’ay to their profperity. After 
a few years thej returned with affluence into their own 
country, and met with the higheft refpedl in thofe very 
places from whence they had been baniflied with igno- 
miny and contempt. 

This refource was ftill more neceflary for young 
people, who in the firft tranfports of youth had been 
drawn into exceflies of debauchery and licentioufnefs. 
If they had not quitted their country, fhame and dif- 
grace, w'hich never fail to deprefs the mind, would have 
prevented thtm from recovering either regularity of 
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manners or public efteem. But, in another country, book 
where the experience they had of vice might prove a xi v. 
leflbn of wifdom, and where they had no occafion to 
attempt to remove any unfavourable imprelTinns, they 
t(Hind, after their misfortunes, a harbour in which they 
reded with fafety. Their indudry made amends for 
their part follies; and men who had left Europe like 
vagabonds, and who had difgtaced it, returned luneft 
men, and ufeful members of fociety. 

All thefe feveral colonifts had at their difpofal, for 
the clearing and tilling of their lands, the moft profli- 
gate fet of men of the three kingdoms, who had de- 
ferved death for capital crimes ; but who, from mo- 
tives of humanity ar.d good policy, were fuffered to 
live and to work for the benefit of the ftate. Thefe 
malefadlors, who were tranfported for a term of years, 
vvhich they were to fpend in flavery, became induftri- 
ous, and acquired manners, which placed them once 
more in the way of fortune. There were fome of 
thofe, who, when reftored to fociety by the freedom 
they had gained, became planters, heads of families 
and the owners of the beft plantations ; a proof how 
much it is for the intereft of a civilized iociety to admit 
this lenity in the penal laws, fo conformable to human 
nature, which is frail, but capable of lenlibility, and of 
turning from evil to good. 

The mother-country, however, was too much taken i .•.urui.« 
up with its own domeftic diflenfions, to think of giving 
laws to the iflands under its dominion ; and the colo- tu Et lilh 
nifts were not fufficiently enlightened to draw up fuch 
a fyftem of legiflation as was fit for an infant fociety. 

While the civil war was redlifying the government in 
England, the colonies, juft emerging from a ilate of 
infancy, formed their own conftitution upon the model 
of the mother-country. In each of thefe feparate 
fettlements, a chief reprefents the king ; a council, the 
peers; and the deputies of the feveral diilricrts, the 
commons. The general aflTerably enadls laws, regu- 
lates taxes, and judges of the adminiftration. The 
executive part belongs to the governor; who alfo ov.- 
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BOOK cafionallv determines upon caiifes which have not been 
. ^ ' . tried before, but in conjunAion with the council, and 

by the majority of votes. But as the members of this 
body derive their rank from him, it is feldom that they 
thwart his defigns. 

Great Britain, to reconcile her own interefts with 
the freedom of her colonies, took care that no laws 
fliould be enaclcd there which were inconfiilent with 
their own. She hath required that her delegates fliould 
take an oath, that, in the places fubjcifl to their au- 
thority, they would never allow', upon any pretence 
whatever, any deviation from the regulations eftabhfli- 
ed for the pic‘l'i>ciity of her trade. This tie of an oath 
hath been contrived, becaufe, as the ill.inds themfelves 
regulate and pay the greater part of the falarics of 
their chiefs, it was to be apprehended that fome of 
thefe commanders might endea\our to excite liberality 
by their indulgence. Another check hath been put 
to corruption. It is necefliiry that^die ftipeiid granted 
to the governor, fliould extend to the whole duration 
of his adminiftration ; and that it fliould be the object 
of the firft bill palled on his arrival. Thefe precau- 
rioiis have however appeared infufficient to fome per- 
lons of a defpotic turn of mind. Accordingly, it hath 
been their opinion, to proferibe a cullom, which in 
fome meafurc made thole who iflue orders dependent 
upon men who tvere fubordinateto them; but the par- 
liament have always refufed to make this alteration. 
[ulUy dreading that fpirit of rapacioufnefs which in- 
duces men to crofs the feas, they have always kept up 
a cullom which they think proper to check the fpint 
of cupidity and tyranny. It is with the fame view that 
they have decreed againfl thofe governors wdio fliould 
violate the laws of the colonies, the fame penalties as 
are inllicled in England on thofe who trefpafs upon the 
national conllitution. 

The parliament have likew'ife empowered the iflands, 
to have in the mother-country deputies appointed to 
take care of their interefts. Their principal duty is to 
obtain the confirmation of the ftatutes palled in the 
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colonies. Thefe adls are executed provifionally ; but b 
they do not pafs into a law till they have been approv- 
ed of by the fovereign. This fandlion once obtained, 
they can only be revoked by an aflembly of the co- 
lony itfelf, or by the parliament ; which exercifes fu- 
preme authority over the whole envpire. The bufinefs 
of the agents of the iflands at London, is the fame as 
that of the reprefentatives of the people in the Britilh 
fenate. Unhappy will it be for the (late, if ever it 
fliould difregard the clamours of the reprefentatives, 
whoever they may be. The counties in England would 
rife ; the colonies would fhake off their allegiance in 
America ; the treafures of both worlds would be loll 
to the mother-country, and the whole empire would 
fall into confulion. 

The fources of public felicity have not yet been 
corrupted by this improper fpirit. The fettlements 
formed in the Well Indies have been always attached 
to their own country by the ties of blood, and by thofe 
of neceffity. Their planters have been conllantly 
looking up to their mother-country, who is ever at- 
tentive to their prefervation and their improvement. 
One might fay, that as the eagle, who never lofes fight 
of the nell where Ihe follers her young, London feems 
to look down upon her colonies, and to fee them grow 
up and profper under her tender care. Her number- 
lefs veffels, covering an extent of two thoufand leagues 
with their proud fails, form, as it were, a bridge over 
the ocean ; by which they keep up an uninterrupted 
communication between both worlds. With good 
laws, which maintain what Ihe has once eftablilhed, 
fhe prcferves her polleflions abroad without a Handing 
army, which is always an oppreflive and ruinous bur- 
den. Two very fmall corps, fixed at Antigua and Ja- 
maica, are fufficient tor a nation which thinks, with 
reafon, that maritime forces, well maintained, kept in 
continual employment, and always diredled towards 
the public good, arc the true fortifications of thefe ufe- 
ful fettlements. 

By theie beneficent regulations, dictated by huraani- 
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. ■ happy, though not rich. Their culture was confined 

to tobacco, cotton, ginger, and indigo. Some of the 
enterprifing colonifis imported fugar canes from Brazil, 
and they multiplied prodigioufly, but to no great pur- 
pofe. They were ignorant of the art of managing 
this valuable plant, and drew from it fuch indifferent 
fugar, that it was either rejeded in Europe, or fold at 
the lowed price. A feries of voyages to Fernambucca 
taught them how to make ufe of the treafure they had 
carried off; and the Portuguefe, who till then had en- 
groffed all the fugar trade, found, in 1650, in an ally, 
whofe induftry they thought precarious, a rival who 
was one day to fupplant them. 

Meimcm- Xhe mother- country, however, had but a very fmall 
die mther- fliarc in the profperity of her colonies. They them- 
fecurcToTt Commodities directly to all parts 

feif aiith'e of thc wotld, whete they thought they would be dif- 
of^e**'”** pofed of to moft advantage ; and inftifcriminately ad- 
iflandi, mitted fhips of all nations into their ports. This un- 
limited freedom muft of courfe throw almoft all their 
trade into the hands of that nation which, in confe- 
quence of the low interell their money bears, the large- 
nefs of their ftock, the number of their fhips, and thc 
reafonablenefs of their duties of inaport and export, 
could afford to make the beft terms, to buy at thc 
dearefi, and fell at the cheapefi rate. Thefe people 
were the Dutch. They united all the advantages of a 
fuperior army ; which, being ever maftcr of the field, 
is free in all its operations. They foon feized upon the 
profits of fo many productions, which they had neither 
planted nor gathered. Ten of their fhips were feen in 
the Britifh ifiands to one Englifh veifel. 

The nation had paid little attention to this evil 
during the difiurbanccs of the civil wars ; but as foon 
as thefe troubles were compofed, and the ftate reftored 
to tranquillity by the very violence of its commotions, 
it began to turn its views towards its foreign poflef- 
iions. It perceived that thofe fubjeCls, who had as it 
were taken refuge in America, would be loft to the 
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llate, if foreign powers, which confumed the fruits of ^ 
the induftry of the colonies, were not excluded. The ^ xiv. 
deliberate and weighty difcuifion of this point brought y.i i 
on the famous navigation adl in x65i> which excluded 
all foreign fhips from entering the harbours of the 
Englifti iflands, and confequcntly obliged their pro- 
duce to be exported directly to the countries under the 
dominion of England. The government, though a- 
ware of the inconveniencies of fuch an exclulion, was 
not alarmed at it, but confidered the empire only as a 
tree, the fap of which muft be turned back to the 
trunk, when it flows too freely to fome of the branches. 

However, this reftraining law was not then enforced 
in its utmoft rigour. Perhaps the fhips belonging to 
the mother-country were not fufBciently numerous to 
carry off all the produftions of the iflands ; perhaps, 
apprehenlions might prevail, that the colonifts might 
be exafperated by fuddenly depriving their coafls of a 
competition which increafed the price of their commo- 
dities. Perhaps, the plantations ftill required fome 
fupport, in order to bring their cultures to that degree 
of perfedlion that was expedled. However this may 
be, it is certain, that the adt of navigation was not ri- 
goroufly put in execution till 1660. At this period, 
the Englifh fugars had been fubftituted to thofe of 
Portugal, in all the northern parts of Europe. It is to 
be fuppofed, that they would equally have fupplanted 
them to the fouth, had not the obligation impofed 
upon all the navigators to flop at the Britifh ports be- 
fore they paired the Straits of Gibraltar, put an infur- 
mountable obflacle to this trade. It is true, that in 
order to attain this fuperiority over the only nation 
that was in pofleflion of this commodity, the Englifh 
had been obliged greatly to lower the price of it ; but 
their plentiful crops made them ample amends for this 
neceflary facrifice. If other nations were encouraged 
by their fuccefs to raife plantations, at leaft for their 
own confumption, the Englifh opened other markets, 
which fupplied the place of the former. The only 
misfortune they experienced in a long feries of years, 
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BOOK was, the feeing many of their cargoes taken by French 
privateers, and fold at a low price. The planter fuf- 
* taincd by this a double inconvenience, that of iofing 

part of his fugars, and being obliged to fell the remain- 
der below their value. 

Diminution Notwithftanding thefe tranficnt piracies, which al- 
ceafed in time of peace, the plantations ftill con- 
which Eng- tinned to increafe in the Englilh illands. All the pro- 
^”from"ts peculiar to America were more carefully at- 

ia»nds. tended to; but the wealthy proprietors attached them- 
felves more particularly to the culture of fugar, the 
fale of which was conftantly increaling throughout all 
Europe. This profperity exifted for the fpace of half 
a century, when attentive men perceived that the ex- 
portations decreafed. It was then almoft generally be- 
lieved that the colonies were exhaufted ; even the na- 
tional fenate adopted this idea, not confidering that if 
the foil no longer had that degree of fertility peculiar 
to lands newly cleared, it ftill retaii?cd that ftiare of 
fruitfulnefs which the earth feldom lofes, unlefs its 
fubftance be altered by the calamities or by the irre- 
gularities of nature. The truth was foon afcertained, 
and the Englilh were obliged to acknowledge, that 
the foreign marts were infenfibly Ihut againlt Great 
Britain, and would foon be opened only to France. 
This kingdom, which, from its natural advantages, and 
from the adlive genius of its inhabitants, Ihould be 
foremoft in every undertaking, is fo reftrained by 
the nature of its government, that it is the laft in be- 
coming acquainted with its own interefts. The French 
lirft procured their fugars from the Englilh. They 
afterwards made fome for their own confumption, then 
fur fale, till reftraints of every kind obliged them to 
confine themfelves merely to what they wanted. It 
was not till 1716, that their illands began again to fup- 
ply other nations. The fuperiority of their foil, the 
advantage of frelh lands, the frugality of their plant- 
ers, who were yet poor, all confpired to enable them 
to fell the produdlion at a lower price than their com- 
petitors. It was moreover of a better quality ; ac- 
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fcordingly, as it increafed, that which was formerly in b o o k 
fo great requeft, was rejedled in all the markets. To- . . 

wards the year 1740, the fugar of the French planta- 
tions became fulBcient for general confumption, and 
at this period the Englifh were reduced to cultivate 
no more than what they wanted for their own ufe. 

The quantity they made was ftill very trifling at the 
beginning of the century, but the ufe of tea, and the 
habit of other indulgences, foon increafed prodigiouf- 
ly the confumption of this article. 

Barbadoes was one of the Britifli poflelTions which The rn- 
furniflied moft of this commodity. This ifland, which 
is fituated to windward of all the reft, appeared to 
have never been inhabited even by favages, when, in 
1637, fome Englilh families went to fettle there, btit 
without any interference of government. It was not 
till two years after, that a regular colony was cftablifti- 
ed there, ' at the expence, and by the care of the earl 
of Carlifle, who, on the tragical death of Charles 1 . 
was deprived of a property which had been too im- 
prudently granted him by that weak prince. It was 
found covered with fuch large and hard trees, that un- 
common refolution and patience were required to fell 
them and root them up. The ground was foon clear- 
ed of this encumbrance, or ftripped of this ornament ; 
for it is doubtful whether nature does not decorate her 
wmrk better than man, w’ho altera every thing for him- 
felf alone. Some patriots, tired of feeing the blood of 
their countrymen fpilt, went and peopled this foreign 
land. While the other colonies were rather ravaged 
than cultivated by thofe vagabonds who had been 
driven from their native country by poverty or licen- 
tioufnefs, Barbadoes daily received new inhabitants, 
who brought along with them not only their ftock of 
money, but a turn for labour, courage, adivity, and 
ambition ; thofe vices and virtues which are the eflfed: 
of civil wars. 

By thefe means, an ifland, which is no more than 
feven leagues in length, from two to five in breadthi 
and eighteen in circumference, attained, in lefs than 
Vol. K B 
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BOOK forty years, to a population of more than a hundred 
thoufand fouls, and to a trade that employed four 
' ’ hundred fliips, of 150 tons burden each. Never had 
the earth beheld fuch a number of planters colledled 
info fmill a compafs, or fo many rich produdlions 
raifed in fo fliort a time. The labours, directed by 
lairopeans, were performed by flaves purchafed in 
Africa, or even llolen in America. This new fpecies 
of barbarity was but a ruinous kind of prop for a new 
edifice, and very nearly occafioned the fubverfion of 
it. 

confivra- Souic Englifiimcn, who had landed on the coafis of 
{;• the continent to get liases, were difeovered by tlie Ca- 

fl:ivt<in ribs, who were the objects of their fearch. Thefe fa- 
Bjrbadocs them, and put them all to death or to 

flight. A young man, who had been long purfued, 
ran into a w'ood ; where an Indian woman meeting 
him, faved his life, concealed and fed him, and fome 
time after conducted him to the ft#- fide. His com- 
panions were lying at anchor there, waiting for the 
men they mifleJ, and lent the boat to fetch him. His 
deliverer infilled cn following him on board the fliip. 
They were no fuoner landed at Barbadoes, but the ' 
monfter fold her who had laved his life, and had be- 
llowed her heart, as well as her perfon upon him. To 
vindicate the honour of the Englifii nation, one of 
their poets has recorded this fliocking inftance of aVa- 
rice and perfidy, to be abhorred by polleiity ; it has 
been told in feverai languages, and held out to the 
deteftation of all foreign nations. 

The Indians, who weie not bold enough to under- 
take to revenge themfelves, imparted their refentment 
to the Negroes, who had flronger motives, if polTible, 
for hating the Englilh. The flaves unanimoufly vow- 
ed the death of their tyrants. This confpiracy was 
carried on with fuch fecrecy, that, the day before it 
was to have been carried into execution, the colony 
had not the lead fufpicion of it. But, as if generoiity 
was always to be the virtue of the wretched, one of 
the leaders ot the plot informed his mailer of it. Let- 
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tets were immediately difpatched to all the plan- book 
tations, and came in time to prevent the impend- . . 

ing deftrudtion. The following night the Haves were ^ 
feized in their huts ; the mod guilty were executed 
at break of day ; and this adl of feverity reduced the 
reft to obedience. 

They have never revolted fince, and yet the colony prefcnt 
hath decliiied confiderably from its former profperity. 

It ftill reckons ten thoufand white people, and fifty 
thoufand Negroes ; but the crops are not anfvverable 
to the population, la the moll favourable feafons, 
they do not amount to more than twenty millions 
weight of fugar, and are very often below ten millions; 
and yet to obtain this trifling produce, expences are 
required much more confiderable than were necelTary 
for double the produce in the beginning. 

The foil of the colony, which is no more than a 
rock of calcareous ftone, covered with very little earth, 
is entirely exhaufted. It is necelTary to make a deep 
opening in it every year, and to fill up with manure 
the holes which have be -in made. The moft ordinary 
of thefc manures is the Varec, a fea-weed which is 
periodically thrown upon the coaft by the fea-tide. 

The fugar-canes are planted in this fea-weed. The 
natural foil is of little more ufe in the growth of them, 
than the cheils in which the orange trees are put in 
Europe. 

The fugar which is produced by thefe cultures, 
hath generally fo little coufillence, that it cannot be 
exported in its raw ftate, but mull previoully be earth- 
ed ; a method which is not follow’ed in the other En- 
glilh fettlements, although it be not prohibited there, 
as feveral writers have advanced. One great proof 
of its bad quality is, that it is fooner reduced to molaf- 
fes than any where elfe. The droughts, which are 
Jo frequent at Barbadoes fince the country hath been 
entirely laid open, ferve to complete the misfortunes 
of the inhabitants of this illand, which was formerly 
in fo flourilhing a ftate. 

Accordingly, though the taxes do not amount an- 
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. ' lod.], paid by a trifling pol-tax upon the Negroes and 

by fome other impofts, the colonifls are reduced to a 
ftatc of mediocrity which approaches to indigence. 
This fituation prevents them from leaving the care of 
their plantations to agents, in order to go and inhabit 
milder climates. It even renders them inhuman to- 
wards their Haves, whom they treat with a degree of 
cruelty unknown in the other colonies. 

Barbadocs was very lately the only trading poflef- 
fion belonging to the Englifli in the Windward iflands. 
The flaps coming from Africa ufed generally to put 
in there. They delivered their whole cargo to one 
Angle purchafer, and at a fettled price, without di- 
ftindlion of either age or fex in the bargain. Thefc 
Negroes, thus bought in the wholefale way by the 
merchants, w'ere fold in retail in the ifland itfelf, or 
in the other Englifli fettlements, and the refufe of 
them was either clandeftinely or openly introduced 
in the colonies of the other nations. This great trade 
hath confiderably decreafed. Hence moft of the other 
Britifli iflands have chofen to receive their flaves di- 
reilly from Guinea, and have fubmitted to the efta- 
bliflied cuftom of paying for them with bills of ex- 
change at ninety days fight. This credit, which was 
infuflBcient, hath lince been extended to a twelve- 
month, and it hath frequently been neceflary to pro- 
long it even beyond that term. 

Before this revolution, a conflderable quantity of 
fpecie was in circulation at Barbadoes. The little 
coin which is at prefent flill found there, is Spanifli ; 
it is coniidered as merchandife, and is only taken 
by weight. The navy which is appropriated to thi* 
Settlement confifts of a few veflels, which are necef- 
fary for its feveral correfpondences, and of about forty 
floops, employed in the fifliery of the flying- fifti. 

Barbadoes is generally even, and every where fuf- 
ceptible of cultivation, except in a very fmall number 
of hollow ways. It is only at the centre that the 
temtory rifes imperceptibly, and forms a kind of moun- 
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tain, covered up to its fummit with plantations equally book 
convenient and agreeable, becaufe they were all efta- . . 

bliftied in times of great opulence. The ^(land is not * 
watered with rivers, but fprings of water fit for drink- 
ing are rather common in it ; and it is interfered 
from one end to another by very fine roads. Thefe 
all terminate at Bridgetown ; a town badly fituated 
but well built, where the commodities dellined for 
exportation are embaiiced, although it be only a road 
open to feveral winds. 

The colony, divided into eleven parifhes, doth not •» 
afFord one poll where an enemy once landed could we^f iMk- 
be flopped ; and the landing, which is not poflible in 
feveral parts of the coaft, is very pradlicable in others, ' * ' 
notwithftanding the redoubts and batteries planted to 
prevent it Military men think, that the fared way 
of fucceeding in an attack, would be to make it be- 
tween the capital and the town of Hole-town. 

This enterprife would require more confiderable 
forces than might be imagined, confidering that Bar- 
badoes hath no regular troops. It is filled with plant- 
ers of fmall flature, brave and adive, accuflomed to 
military exercifes, and who probably would make 
fcarce lefs refinance than a mercenary army. The ar- 
mament dellined for this conqueft ftiould be ditpatch- 
ed from Europe; if it were formed at Martinico, or at 
any other fettlement fituated to leeward, the Englifli 
fquadrons which would be in thofe latitudes, might 
block up the port where the expedition was prepar- 
ing, or might arrive at Barbadoes, time enough to di- 
fturb the operations of the befiegers. 

This illand is to the windward of all the others, and 
yet no great advantage can be reaped from its pofi- 
tion, confidered in a military light. It hath only fuch 
harbours as are fit to receive vcffels that come to trade 
there ; and though it be lefs expofed to florms and to 
hurricanes than the neighbouring latitudes, it doth not 
offer at any time a fecure afylum to men of war, and 
ftill lefs during the laft fix months of the year, when 
the fca is more texnpeftuous. The mother-country 
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BOOK hath therefore formed no naval eflablifliment upon it. 
. ' The national fquadruns are never flationed ther»* ; and 

if any of them fometimes appear, it is only for a little 
while. Thus it was, that, in 1561 and in 1762, du- 
ring the fine weather in the months of January and 
February, the fleets deilined for the conquell of Mar- 
tinico and of the Havannah were aflcmbled there. 
FretiKtf.at Antigua, which hath a circular form, and is about 
twenty miles long, was found totally uninhabited by 
thofe few Frenchmen who fled thither in 162H, upon 
and^cx^ "" being driven from St. Chriftupher’s by the Spaniards. 
p,nc<-tof The want of fprings, which doubtlcls was the reafon 
T^hcim"** why no lavages had fettled there, induced thefc fugi- 
portanre rf tivcs to tetum, as foon as they could regain their for- 
mer habitations. Some Engliflimen, moie enterprif- 
ing than cither the French or the Caiibs, flattered 
themfelves that they fliould overcome this great ob- 
ftacle, by collecling the rain-watejj in cillerns ; and 
they therefore fettled there. The year in which this 
fettlement was begun is not cxaclly known ; but it ap- 
pears that in Januaiy 1640 theie v\trc about thirty 
families on the illand. 

The number was not much increafed, when lord 
Willoughby, to whom king Charles 11 . had granted 
the property of Antigua, lent over a conliderable 
number of inhabitants at his own e.xpence in i66b. 
It is probable they would never have enriched them- 
felves by the culture of tobacco, indigo, and ginger, 
the only commodities they dealt in, had not colonel 
Codrington introduced into the illand, which was then 
reflored to the dominion of the ftate, a fource of 
wealth, in the year 1680, by the culture of fugar. 
This being at firll iblack, harfh, and coarfe, was re- 
jeded in England, and could only be difpofed of in 
Holland, and in the Hans towns, where it fold at a 
much lower price than that of the other colonies. 
By the moll alfiduous labour, art got the better of 
nature, and brought this fugar to as great a perfec- 
tion, and to fell for as high a price, as any other. 

Every one was then defirous of extending this cul- 
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lure. In 1741 it employed three thoufand five hundred book 
and thirty-eight white men, and twenty-feven thou- 
fand four hundred and eighteen Negroes. Since that ' * ' 

period, the number of free men hath been much di- 
miniftied, and that of the flaves is confiderably in- 
creufed. Their united labours produce eighteen or 
twenty millions weight of raw fugar, and a propor- 
tionate quantity of rum. This income is confiderably 
lefs in thofe feafons, which occur too frequently, when 
the colony is aftiidfed with drought ; and for this rea- 
fon it is very much indebted. 

All the tribunals are eftablifhed at St. John’s, fi- 
tuated to the Weft of the illand. The greateft part 
of the trade hath been likevvife concentrated in that 
town. Unfortunately, its port is clofed up by a bar, 
upon which there is no more than twelve feet of 
water. If the depth of water fliould ftill decreafe, 
the navigators will take in their cargoes to the north 
of the colony, in the road of Parham, which is much 
preferable to the one they now frequent, but which 
is infinitely lefs convenient for the collecling of the 
commodities. 

Motives of great importance fliould excite England 
to prevent, by all pollible means, the decline of fo 
valuable a fetdement. It is the only bulwark of the 
numerous and finall iflands which that country pof- 
fefles in thefe latitudes. They all depend upon Anti- 
gua, and upon the Englifli Harbour, an excellent port, 
where the naval forces defigned for their protetftion, 
anchor, and where the fquadrons find colleded in arfe- 
nals, and in well-ftocked magazines, the articles ne- 
ceflary to carry on their operations. The maintenance 
of the fmall fortifications which furround the two prin- 
cipal harbours ; part of the pay of fix hundred men, 
intrufted with their defence ; the coils occafioned by 
the artillery ; all thefe expences are defrayed by the 
colony, and ablbrb two-thirds of the 272,582 livres 
^^0 which it is obliged to require an- 
nually from its inhabitants. 

Tliis is too great a burden. In order to diminifli 
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® XIV weight of it, the aflembly of the ifland thought of 
t ^ Joying a tax upon thofc proprietors who Hiould rcfidc 
in Europje : but the mother country annulled a regu- 
lation which was evidently injurious to the liberty of 
individuals. The colony then ordered, that the plant- 
ers Ihuuld for the future have only one white man, or 
two white women, to every fet of thirty Negroes. 
This law, which was adopted by fevcral other iflands, 
is not much attended to, becaufe it is lefs expenfive to 
tranfgrels it, than to maintain free men, whole attend- 
ance cannot be ro.njielled. The penalties, therefore, 
which are regulated for puniilnng the tranlgrelRon of 
this law’, are become one of the grcateil relburces of 
the public treafury of that fetrlement. 

It<5 legillative body hath fometiines difplaycd a re- 
markable lhare of courage. The Enghlh iflands have 
no coin which belongs properly to themfelves : that 
which is circulated there is all foreign. The mother- 
country thought It necefl'ary to fettl^the value of it 
in the beginning of the century. This arrangement 
was judged to be contrary to the interell of the colo- 
ny, who themfelves fettled it upon a higher footing. 
It was natural to imagine, that parhament would an- 
nul an acl fo repugnant to their authority. The law- 
yers agreed, if that event Ihould take place, never to 
lend their afllflancc to any of thole who fliould have 
refufed to accept the coin at the price fixed by the 
aflembly. 

Another occurrence exhibited, in a Hill flrongcr 
light, the kind of fpirit which prevailed at Antigua. 
The governor, colonel Park, fetting equally at defi- 
ance the laws of morality and decency, was unreftrain- 
ed and intemperate in all his proceedings. The colo- 
ny demanded, and obtained, his recal. As he did not 
feem difpofed to depart, feveral of the moll confider- 
able inhabitants went to expollulate with him, in the 
ftrongeft terms, upon this kind of difobedience. They 
were repulfed w’ith brutality by his guards. The peo- 
ple took up arms, and the tyrant w^as attacked in his 
owQ houfe, and maflkered. His body wa^ then thrown 
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naked into the ftreet, and mutilated by thofe whofc book 
bed he had diflionoured. The mother-country, more . 

moved by the facred rights of nature than jealous of * 
her own authority, overlooked an aft which her vigi- 
lance ought to have prevented, but which Ihe was too 
equitable to revenge. It is only the part of tyranny 
to excite a rebellion, and then to quench it in the 
blood of the opprefled. Machiavelifm, which teaches 
princes the art of being feared and detefted, direfts 
them to Hide the viftims whofe cries grow importu- 
nate. Humanity preferibes to kings, juftice in legifla- 
tion, mildnefs in government, lenity to prevent infur- 
reftions, and mercy to pardon them. Religion enjoins 
obedience to the people ; but God, above all things, 
rcquiies equity in princes. If they violate it, innu- 
merable witnefles will rife up againft a fingle man at 
the final judgment. 

The council of Antigua doth not extend its jurifdic- 
tion over the neighbouring iflands, which have all their 
particular aflemblies ; but the governor of Antigua is 
alfo governor of the other iflands, except Barbadoes, 
which, on account of its polition and importance, hath 
deferved particular dillinftion. This governor-general 
mufl; pay an annual vifit to the places under his autho- 
rity ; and he ufually begins his tour by Montferrat. 

This ifland, difeovered in 1493 by Columbus, and stateofth* 
occupied in 1632 by the Englifh, is only eight or 
leagues in circumference. The favages, who lived the EngUfli 
peaceably in it, were expelled, according to cuftom, 
by the ufurpers. This aft of injuftice was not at firfl; 
followed with any very fortunate circumllances. The 
progrefs of the new fettlement was for a long time fo 
flow, that lix and fifty years after its foundation it 
fcarce contained feven hundred inhabitants. It was 
not till towards the end of the century, that the popu- 
lation, both in white men and Negroes, became as nu- 
merous as it could be in fo confined a poATeflion. Su- 
gar-canes were then fubftituted to commodities of lit- 
tle value, which had occafioned their planters to lan- 
^uifli in a Hate of mifery. War and the elements over- 
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BOOK threw, at feveral intervals, the heft founded expeAa- 
. ' . tions, and obliged the colunids to contraft debts which 

are not yet paid off. At the prel'ent period, the adli- 
vity of a thoufand free perfons, and the labours of 
eight thoufand flaves, produce live or fix millions 
weight of r^w fugar, upon plains of little extent, or in 
valleys which are fertilized by the waters falling from 
the mountains. One of the difadvantages of this ifland, 
the public expences of which do not exceed annually 
49,887 livres [2078!. 12s. 6d.], is, th.it it has not one 
lingle harbour where the lading and unlading can eafi- 
ly be made. The (hips would even be in danger up- 
on thefc coafts, if the mailers did not take care, when 
they fee a Aorm approaching, to put out to fca, or to 
take flielter in fome ncighbtiuring harbour. Nevis is 
expofed to the fame inconvenience. 

Anurnt Xhc moA generally received opinion is, that the 
and’p'cicnt Englilli fettled on this ifland in 1628. It is properly 
uunjl)!**' *''^^hing more than a very high mountain, of an eafy 
afeent, and crowned with tall trees. The plantations 
lie all round, and, beginning at the fea-fide, are con- 
tinued almoft to tlie top of the mountain ; but the 
higher they ftand, the lefs fertile they are, becaufe the 
foil grows more ftony. This ifland is watered by ma- 
ny lireams, which would be fo many fources of plen- 
ty, if they did not, in flormy weather, fwell into tor- 
rents, wafii away the lands, and deflroy the treafures 
they have produced. 

The colony of Nevis was a model of virtue, order, 
and piety. Thefc exemplary manners have been ow- 
ing to the paternal care of the firll governor. This 
incomparable man infpired all the inhabitants, by his 
own example, with a love of labour, a reafonable eco- 
nomy, and innocent recreations. The perfon who 
commanded, and thofe who obeyed, were all adluated 
by the fame principle of the flridteft equity. So rapid 
was the progrefs of this Angular fettlement, that, if we 
may credit all the accounts of thofe times, it foon con- 
tained 10,000 white people and 20,000 blacks. Ad- 
mitting even that fuch a population, upon a territorj 
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of two leagues in length and one in breadth, fliould book 
be exaggerated, ftill it will fliow the amazing but in- . . 

fallible efFedl of virtue, in promoting the profperity of 
a well-regulated fociety. 

But even virtue itfelf will not fccurc either indivi- 
duals or focieties from the calamities of nature, or from 
the injuries of fortune. In 1689 a drcadlul mortality 
fwept away half this happy colony. It v\as ravaged 
in 1706 by a French fquadron, which carried off three 
or four thoufand flaves. The next year the ruin of 
this ifland was completed, by the mofl violent hurri- 
cane ever recorded. Since this feries of difafters, it 
lias recovered a little. It contains lix hundred free 
men and five thoufand Haves, the taxes upon whom 
do not exceed 45,000 livres [1875I.], and who fend to 
tjngland three or four millions weight of raw fugar, 
the whole of which is flopped under the walls of the 
agreeable city called Charleftown. Perhaps thofe who 
repine moll at the dellrudion of the Americans and 
the flavery of the Africans, would receive fome confo- 
lation if the Europeans were every where as humane 

the Englifli have been in this ifland of Nevis, and 
ji'all the iflands in America tvere as well culiivated in 
proportion ; but nature and fociety aiVord few in- 
flances of fuch miraculous piofperity. 

Saint Chriltopher’s was the nurfery of all the En- Sf, n.iLio- 
glifli and French colonies in America. Both nations 
arrived there on the fame day, in 1625. They fliared firii divid- 
the ifland betw'een them, figned a perpetual neutrality, 
and entered into a mutual engagement to aliill each and Frcncli, 
other againft their common enemy the Spaniard, who i‘o„gfc'',V 
for a century pall had invaded or difturbed the two tirciy to 
hemifpheres. Unfortunately, by an inconliderate kind 
of convention, hunting, filhing, the woods, the har- 
bours, and the falt-pits, had all been left in common. 

This arrangement mixed too many perfons together, 
who could not be agreeable to each other, and jea- 
ioufy foon divided thofe whom a temporary interell 
had united. This fatal paflion created daily quarrels, 
fkirraifhes, and devaftations j but thefe were only dur 
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BOOK mcftic animofities, in which the rcfpedivc governments 
. . took no part. Concerns of greater importance having, 

in 1666, kindled between the two mother countries a 
war, which continued almod uninterruptedly during 
the remainder of the century, their fubjedls in St. 
Chriftopher’s fought with a degree of obllinacy that 
was not to be found elfewbere. Sometimes conquer- 
ors and fometimes conquered, they alternately drove 
each other from their plantations. This long conteft, 
in which both parties alternately had the advantage, 
was terminated by the total expulfion of the French 
in 1702 ; and the peace of Utrecht cut off all their 
hopes of ever returning thither. 

This was no great facrificc for a people w’ho had 
never ferioufly attended to the care of cultivating 
produ<flions upon their domain. Their population 
amounted but to 667 w’hite people, of all ages and 
both fexes, 29 free blacks, and 659 fiaves. All their 
herds confided only of 265 head of horned cattle, and 
157 horfes. They cultivated nothing but a little cot- 
ton and indigo, and had but one fingle fugar planta- 
tion. 

mat St. Though the Englifh had for a long time made a 
pher^ be- greater advantage of this ifland, yet they did not im- 
came under mediately reap all the benefit they might have done 
from having the foie poffelfion of it. This conqueft 
iBcnt, v^as for a long time a prey to rapacious governors, 
■who fold the lands for their own profit, or gave them 
away to their creatures, though they could only war- 
rant the duration of the fale, or grant, during the terra 
of their adminiftration. The parliament of England 
at length remedied this evil, by ordering, that all lands 
fliould be put up to audtion, and the purchafe- money 
paid into the public coffers. After this prudent regu- 
lation, the new plantations were as well cultivated as 
the old ones. 

The illand, which is in general narrow, but very 
unequally fo, may have an extent of thirty- fix leagues 
fquare. Mountains, thick fet and barren, though co- 
vered with verdure, and which occupy one third of 
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the territory, interfedl it almofl throughout its whole book 
length. From the foot of thefe mountains iflue an . . 

infinite number of fprings, which, unfortunately, are 
for the moft part dried up in the dry feafons. Scat- 
tered over the plain we meet with a number of agree- 
able, neat, and convenient habitations, which are or- 
namented with avenues, fountains, and groves. The 
tafte for rural life, which the Englifh have retained 
more than any other civilized nation in Europe, pre- 
vails in the higheft degree at St. Chriftopher's. They 
never had the leaft occafion to form themfelves into 
fmall focieties, in order to pafs away the time ; and, if 
the French had not left there a fmall town, where 
their manners are preferved, they would ftill be unac- 
quainted with that kind of focial life which is produc- 
tive of more altercations than pleafures ; which is kept 
up by gallantly, and terminates in debauchery ; which 
begins with convivial joys, and ends in the quarrels of 
gaming. Inftead of this image of union, which is in 
fa<fl only a beginning of difeord, the reprefentatives of 
the proprietors, who are almoft all of them fettled in 
Europe, the number of which amounts to eighteen 
hundred, live upon the plantations ; from whence 
they gather, by the labour of twenty- four or twenty- 
five thoufand flaves, eighteen millions weight of raw 
fugar, which is the fined in the New World. This 
produce enables the colony to provide with eafe for 
the public expences, which do not annually exceed 
68,145 hvres 10 fols [2839!. 7s. nd.]. 

It was at St. Chriftopher’s, that in 1756 was exbi- wmdiea 
bited a feene worthy of being recounted. "wthw 

A Negro had, from his childhood, partook of the E avc hap* 
amufements of his young mafter. This familiarity,^'"'^,” 
which is commonly fo dangerous, extended the ideas ftojAtt’s. 
of the flave, without altering his charadler. Quazy 
foon deferved to be chofen overfeer over the labours 
and over the plantations ; and he difplayed in that 
important poft an uncommon (hare of underfianding 
and an indefatigable zeal. His condudt and his ta- 
lents increafed his favour, which appeared to be un- 
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beloved and lo much diftinguilhed, was fufpeAed of 
* having infringed the ellablilhed laws of the police, 

and publicly threatened with an humiliating punilh- 
ment. 

A Have who hath for a long time clcaped chaflife- 
ment, inflicted too readily and too frequently upon 
his equals, is infinitely jealous of that diflinction. 
Qiiazy, who dreaded fliame more than the grave, and 
who did not flatter himfelf with being able to aver* 
the fentence pnmounced againit him by his entreaties, 
went out in tlie midll of the night, in order to obtain 
a powerful mediation. His mailer unfortunately per- 
ceived him, and attempted to Hop him. They grap- 
pled with each other ; and thele two dexterous and 
vigorous champions wreltled lor fome time with va- 
ried fuccefi. At length the Have threw down his in- 
flexible mafter, and kept him in that difagreeable fi- 
tuution ; when, putting a dagger t8 his breaft, he ad- 
drefled him in the following terms : 

“ Maticr, 1 have been brought up with you. Your 
“ pleafures have been mine. My heart hath never 
“ known any other interefls than yours. 1 am inno- 
“ cent of the trifling ollence of which I am accufed ; 
“ but had I even been guilty of it, you ought to have 
“ forgiven me. All niy feufes are roufed with indig- 
“ nation at the recolledion of the affront w'hich you 
“ are preparing for me ; and thus it is that 1 will avoid 
“ it.” On faying thefe words, he cut his own throat, 
and fell down dead, without curfing the tyrant, whom 
he covered w'ith his blood. 

In the fame ifland, love and friendftiip have been 
fignalized by a tragic event, which hath never been 
paralleled either in fable or in hiftory. 

Two Negroes, both young, handfome, rgbuff, cou- 
rageous, and born with a foul of an uncommon call, 
had been fond of each other from their infancy. Part- 
ners in the fame labours, they were united by their 
bufferings ; which, in feeling minds, form a llronger 
attachment than pleafures. If they were not happy, 
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they comforted each other at lead in their mifery. book 
L ove, which generally obliterates the remembrance of . . 

all misfortunes, ferved only to make theirs complete. 

A Negro girl, who was likewife a flave, and whofe 
eyes fparkled, no doubt, with greater vivacity and fire 
from the contrail of her dark complexion, excited an 
equal flame in the hearts of thefe two friends. The 
girl, who was more capable of infpiring than of feel- 
ing a llrong paflion, would readily have accepted ei- 
ther ; but neither of them would deprive his friend of 
her, or yield her up to him. Time ferved only to in- 
crcale the torments they iuffered, without affedling 
their friendlhip or their love. Oftentimes did tears of 
anguilh Itreain from their eyes, in the midll of the de- 
mo nitrations of friendlhip they gave each other, at the 
light of the too beloved objedl that threw them into 
defpair. They fometimes fwore that they would love 
her no more, and tliat they would rather part with life 
than forfeit their friendlliip. The whole plantation 
was moved at the fight of thefe conflicts. The love 
of the two friends for the beautiful Negro girl was the 
topic of every convcrfation. 

One day they followed her into a wood ; there each 
embraced her, clafped her a thoufand times to his heart, 
fwore all the oaths of attachment, and called her every 
tender name that love could fuggell ; when, fuddenly, 
without fpeaking or looking at each other, they both 
plunged a dagger into her breall. She expired, and 
they mingled their tears and groans with her lall 
breath. They roared aloud, and made the wood re- 
found with their violent outcries. A Have came run- 
ning to their afliflance, and faw them at a dillance 
ftifling the v idlim of their extraordinary paflion with 
their kifles. He called out to fome others, who foon 
came up, and found thefe two friends embracing each 
other upon the body of this unhappy girl, and bathed 
in her blood, while they themfelves were expiring in 
the dreams that flowed from their own wounds. 

Thefe lovers and thefe friends were flaves. Is it in 
fo degrading a flation that we fee fuch adions as muft 
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BOOK aftonifli the whole world ? If there can be a man who 
. . is not llruck with horror and companion at the grear- 

nefs of this ferocious love, Nature mull have formed 
him, not for the flavery of the Negroes, but for the 
tyranny of their mailers. Such a man mull have liv- 
ed without commiferating others, and will die without 
comfort ; he mull never have Aicd a tear, and none 
will ever be flied for him. 

t^articubri- Barbuda, which belongs entirely to the Codrington 
familv, and the circumference of which is fix or feven 
Barbuda, leagues, hath dangerous coafts. This is perhaps the 
moll even of all the American iflands. The trees which 
cover it arc weak, and not very high, becaufe there arc 
never more than fix or feven inches of earth upon a 
layer of lime-llone. Nature hath placed great plenty 
of turtles here ; and caprice hath occafioned the fend- 
ing thither of deer, and feveral kinds of game; chance 
hath filled the woods with pintados, and other fowls, 
efcaped from the vcffels after fome ftiipwrcck. Upon 
this foil are fed oxen, horfes, and mules, for the labours 
of the neighbouring fettlements. No other culture is 
known there, except that of the kind of corn which is 
neceflTary for the feeding of the numerous herds, in 
thofe feafons when the pallure fails. Its population is 
reduced to three hundred and fifty flaves, and to the 
fmall number of free men who are appointed to over- 
look them. This private property pays no tribute to 
the nation, though it be fubjedl to the tribunals of An- 
tigua. The air here is very pure and very wholefome. 
Formerly, the fickly people of the other Fnglifli ifiands 
went to breathe it, in order to flop the progrefs of their 
difeafes, or to recover their ftrength. This cufiom hath 
ceafed, fince fome of them have indulged themfelves in 
parties of deftrudlive chafe. 

Muft men then be fufFered to perifh, in order that 
animals fiiould be preferved ? How is it pofiible that fo 
atrocious a cuilom, which draws down the impreca- 
tion of almofi; all Europe upon the fovereigns and upon 
the lords of our countries, Ihould be fuffered, and 
&ould even be efiablifhed, beyond the feas ? 1 have 
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afked this queftion, and I have been anfwered, that the b o o k 
ifland belonged to the Codringtons j and that they had , . 

a right to difpofe of their property at their pleafure. 

I now alk. Whether this right of property, which is 
undoubtedly facred, hath not its limits ? Whether this 
right, in a variety of circumftances, be not facrificed to 
public good ? Whether the man who is in polfedion of 
a fountain, can rcfufe water to him who is dying with 
thirft ? AVhether any of the Codrington family would 
partake of one of thofe precious pintados, that had coft 
his countryman or his fellow-creature his life ? Whe- 
ther the man who fliould be convicted of having fuf- 
fered a lick perfon to die at his door, would be fuffi- 
ciently punilhed by the general execration? And whe- 
ther he would not deferve to be dragged before the 
tiibunals of judice as an aflalfin? PolTeiror of Barbuda, 
tliou art the aflalfin of all thofe whom thou doll de- 
prive of the ialubrity of the air, which would have pre- 
lerved them j and if this circumilance fliould not drive 
thee to defpair upon thy death-bed, it is becaufe thine 
heart will bid defiance to the divine juftice ! Haften, 
therefore, to recal that fliamelefs repreientative, who, 
in his concern for a feraglio of Mulatto women, in 
whom, it is laid, all his delights are centered, rigoroufly 
purfues the execution of your barbarous prohibition. 

'Anguilla is feven or eight leagues in length, and is coionr 
very unequal in its breadth, which never exceeds two of Anguiilli 
leagues. Neither mountains, nor woods, nor rivers, 
are found upon it, and its foil is nothing more than -nJ us fatt 

rhalk* cannot be 

. changed. 

Some wandering EngUflimen fettled upon this porous 
and friable rock towards the year 1650. After an ob- 
ftinate labour, they at length fucceeded in obtaining 
from this kind of turf a little cotton, a fmall quantity 
of millet- feed, and fome potatoes. Six veins of vege- 
tating earth, which were in procefs of time difeovered, 
received fiigar cancs, which, in the bell harvell, yield 
no more than fifty thoufand weight of fugar, and fomc- 
times only five or fix thoufand. Whatever clfc comes 
out of the colony hath been introduced into it clan- 
fol. K C 
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r. «• o \ clertinclv from Santa Cru?., where the inhabitants of 
' Anguilla have formed feveral plantations. 

‘ In feafons of drought, which are but too frequent, 

the ifland hath no other rcfource but in a lake, tlie fait 
of which is fold to the people of New tngland : and 
in the fale of Ihecp and goats, which thrive better in 
thib d; v climate, and upon ihcfc arid plains, than in tlic 
led of Ameiica, 

Anguilia reckons no more than two hun.lrced free 

inhabitants, cuul five hundred llivcs. Neverthelef, it 

hath an alleml]} of its own, and even a chief who is 

aluavs cliofcn bv tlie inhabitants, and confirmctl bv the 
‘ . * . . ' * 
governor of A nr gua. A foreigner who thould be feiit 

to govern this teebis fettleme-nt, would inlallibly be 

driven away by men who have preierved fornethiiig of 

the independent manners, and of the ratlier fasage 

characber of their ancedors. 

The coall of this ifland affords but two harbt^irs ; 
and even in thefc very finail veflels only can anelifcr. 
They are both defended by four pieces of cannon, 
which, for half a century pafl, have been entirely un- 
fit for fervice. 

n.r, .L The Virgin Iflaiids are a group of about fi.xry fmall 
iTioil of them mountainous, dry, and aiid, where 
VMg,.i the Spaniards of Porto-Rico weic for a long time alone 
>Ou'ih the employed in catching turtle, which were very plenty 
oii^iiih there. The Dutch had juft begun a finull fetilement 
%!t'c'''^'ih. 'I'ortola, one of the bell of thefe ifland.s, and that 
f>>' which hath the fafeft harbour, when, in 1666, they 
lulej'” were driven from it by the Englifti ; who foon after 
difperfed themfelves over the neighbouring fmall iflands 
and rocks. There they lived, during near a century, 
like ravages, employed fulely in the culture of cotton. 
It was not till after the peace of 174b that their in- 
dufliy was turned towards fugar, of which they have 
lince regularly fent to the mother-country four or five 
millions weight. 

Before this period, there had not been any regular 
form of government, nor any public worfhip,at Tortola. 
Both the one and the other have* been very recently 
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fftabliflied ; and what perhaps was more difficult to b o o k 
bring about, the inhabitants have been prevailed upon . . 

to pay the treafiiry four and a halt per cent, on the 
going out of their produdtions. A prudent adminiftra- 
tion would have folicited a bill to fecure the fevera! 
properties, all, or almoll all, of which have been tranf- 
mitted in an irregular manner : and if they were juri- 
dically attacked, there are few colonifts who might not 
be legally ruined. 

Here then is an inftance, at Tortola, of the govern- 
ment being very eager to draw money from the colo- 
nifts, and caring very little about fecuring their felici- 
ty, although it would have coll them only a little be- 
nevolence, without any kind of facrifice. Is it poffible 
to fay to men in a more impudent manner, “ You are 
“ nothing to us ; you have only to continue ftill to pay 
“ us ; and when you fliall no longer be able to do it, 

“ you may perifh, you may die ; we care very little 
“ about the matter ? The concern we take in your 
“ fate is in proportion to the fums you fupply us with.” 

Such inhuman fentiraents are never uttered in any 
place ; but ftill this is the way in which people think 
and adl in all parts. Subjeds are every where treated 
as we do the mines, which we ceafe to attend to when 
they yield no more ore. It is every where forgotten, 
that, with a fmall ftiare of jultice and protedion, they 
would become an inexhaullible fund. Empires in all 
parts think themfelves eternal, and thofe who govern 
them erndud themfelves as if they had not one day to 
laft. The fame danger that threatens Tortola, does 
not extend itfelf to Jamaica. 

Th is ifland, which lies to leeward of the other En- Defcripticn 
glifli iflands,and which geographers have ranked among 
the greater Antilles, may be forty-three or forty-four 
leagues in length, and lixteen or feventeen in its great- 
eft breadth. It is interfeded with fcveral ridges of 
high, craggy mountains, where dreadful rocks are 
heaped one upon another. Their barrennefs does not 
prevent their being covered all over with a prodigious 
quantity of trees of different kinds, that Itrike their 

Cij 
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BOOK roots through the clefts of the rocks, and attract the 
. ■ moifture that is depoftted there by dorms and fteqnent 

fogs. This perpetual verdure, kept up and embellifh- 
ed by a multitude of plentiful cafcades, makes a con- 
ftant fpring all the year round, and exhibits the molt 
enchanting profpcci in nature. But thefe waters, 
which fall from the barren fummits, and fertilize the 
plains below, are brackilh and unwholefome. The 
climate is (till moie dangerous. Of ail the American 
illands, Jamaica is the moll deftrudive. Men perilh 
there very rapidly ; and although the lands have been 
cleared for two centuries pall, yet there arc Hill fome 
very fruitful dulncts, even near the capital, where a 
I'lee man would not pal's the night, unlefs in a cafe of 
extreme neceliity. 

- C-olumbus dilcovered this great illand in 1494, but 
made no fettlement there. ]’'.ight years after, he was 
^ . - id thrown upon it by a dorm. Having j^pd his fliips, and 
' '1 being unable to get away, he implored the humanity 

■ ‘ of the favages, who gave him all the adldance that na- 

tural pity fuggefts. But thefe people, who cultivated 
no more land than what was jull fuflicient to fupply 
their own w^ants, foon grew tired of fupporting dran- 
gars, to the manifed rilk of darving themfelves, and 
infLiilibly w'ithdrew' from their neighbourhood. The 
Spuniards, who had already indil'pofed the Indians 
againd them by repeated ads of violence, grew out- 
rageous, and proceeded fo far as to take up arms againd 
a humane and equitable chief, becaufe he difapproved 
of their feiocity. Columbus availed himfelf of one of 
thofe natural phenomena, in which a man of genius 
may fometimes find a refource, which he may be ex- 
cufed for having recourfe to in a cafe of urgent ne- 
ceffity. 

From the knowledge he had acquired in adronomy, 
he knew there would foon be an eclipfe of the moon. 
He took advantage of this circumftance, and fummon- 
ed all the Caciques in the neighbourhood to come and 
hear fomething that nearly concerned them, and was 
eflential to their prefeiTation. He then pronounced 
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with emphafis, as if he were infpired : To punijh you for i 
the cruelty with which you fttffer my companions and vie ^ 
to peri/Jj, the God whom Iworjlnp is goin^' to Jlrike yon 
with his mojt terrible judgments. This very evening you 
will fee the moon turn red, then grow dark, and withhold 
her iiyht from you. This will he only a prelude to youi 
calamities, if you objlinately perjiji in refujing to give us 
food. 

The admiral had j'carce done fpealcing, when hi^ 
prophecies were fulfilled. The favages were terrified 
beyond meafure ; they thought they were all loft ; 
they begged for mercy, and promifed to do any thing 
that (hould be defired. They were then told, that 
lieaven, moved with their repentance, was appealed, 
and that nature was going to refume her w’ontcd 
rourfe. From that moment, provilions were fent in 
from all quarters ; and Columbus w'as never in want 
of any during the time he remained there. 

It was Don Diego, the fon of this extraordinary man, 
who fixed the Spaniards at Jamaica. In 1509, he fent 
thither feventy I'obbers from St. Domingo, under the 
command of John d’Ffquimel ; and others foon fol- 
low'ed. It feemed as if they all went over to this 
peaceable ifland, for no other purpofe than to filed hu- 
man blood. Thole barbaiians never flieathed their 
fword while there was one inhabitant left to preferve 
the memory of a numerous, mild, plain, and hofpitable 
people. It was happy for the earth that thefe mur- 
derers were not to fupply their place. They had no 
inclination to multiply in an ifland where no gold was 
to be found. Their cruelty did not anfwer the puv- 
pofe of their avarice ; and the earth, which they had 
drenched with blood, feemed to refufe her alliftance to 
fecond the barbarous efforts they had made to fix 
there. Every fettlement raifed upon the allies of the 
natives grew unfucceftful, when labour and defpair 
had completed the deftruiftion of a few favages who 
had efcaped the fury of the firll conquefts. That of St. 
Jago de la Vega was the only one that fupported itfelf. 
The inhabitants of that town, plunged in idlenefs, the 
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ufual confequence of tyranny after devaftation, were 
content with living upon the produce ot I'oiiiv.- lew 
plantations, and the overplus they fold to the ihips that 
pafled by their coalU The whole population of the 
colony centered in the little fpit that ted ttiis race of 
de. hovels, contifted of 1500 ll.i\es con’.nianclecl by as 
many tyrants, when the Tnghlh came and attacked the 
town, took It, and fettled there in 1655. 

The Enghiii bi ugbt the fatal lources of difcoid 
along with the.n. At firft the new colony was only 
inhabited by three thoufand of that fanatical tnilitia, 
which had fought and conquered under the ll indards 
of the republican party. Tliefc were loon followed 
by a multitude of royaliils, who v\ere in hoyies of find- 
ing red and peace in America, or comfort after their 
defeat. The diviiions which had prevailed for fo long 
a time, and w’ith fo much violence, between the two 
parties in Europe, followed them beyond the feas. 
This was fufficient to have renewed* in America the 
feenes of horror and blooddied which had fo often 
been acted in England, had not Penn and Venables, 
the conquerors of Jamaica, given the command of the 
illand to the moft prudent man among them, who 
happened to be the oldell officer. This w'as Dudley, 
who, although he had fubmitted to the authority of a 
conquering fellow-citixen, had not yet loll any of his 
attachment to the Stuarts. Twice did Cromwell, W'ho 
liad difeovered his fecrei fentiments, appoint fome of 
his own party in his ilead, and Dudley w'as as often 
rcllored to his office by the death of his opponents. 

The confpiracies that were forming againlt him were 
difeovered and fruftrated. He never fufiered the fmall- 
eft breach of difeipline to go unpuniffied ; and always 
kept the balance even between the fadion his heart 
detefted, and the party he was attached to. He ex- 
cited induftry; and encouraged it by his attention, 
his advice, and his example. His authority was en- 
forced by his diiinterelled behaviour. He never could 
be prevailed upon to accept of a falary, being con- 
tent to live upon the produce of bis own plantations. 
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In private life, he was plain and familiar; m office * b 
an intrepid warrior, a Itcady and ftricl commander, 
and a wife politician. His manner of governing was 
altogether military, bccaufe he was obliged to reftraln 
or to regulate an infant colony, wholly compofed of 
foldiers ; and to prevent and repulfe any invafion from 
the bpaniards, who might attempt to recover what 
they had loll. 

But when Charles II. was called to the crown, by 
the nation that had deprived his father of it, a form 
of civil government was eflabliflied at Jamaica, mo- 
delled, like thofe of the other iflands, upon that of 
the mother-country. It was not, however, till the 
year 16S2, that the code of laws was drawn up, which 
TO this day preierves the colony in all its vigour. 
Three of thefe wife ftatutes merit the attention of our 
political readers. 

The defign of the firft is to excite the citizens to 
the defence of their country, without prejudice to their 
private fortunes ; which might otherwife divert them 
from attending to it. It enadls, that whatever mif- 
chief is clone by the enemy, fliall be immediately made 
good by the (late ; or at the expence of all the fub- 
jedbs, if the money found in the treafury fliould pro\ e 
infufficient. 

Another law concerns the means of increafing po- 
pulation, It cnac^ls, that every flpp-captain’who biings 
a man into the colony, who is unable to pay for his 
pallage. ihali receive a general gratuity of 22 livres 10 
Ibis [iSs. 9d.]. The particular gratuity is 168 livres 
15 iois [about 7I.J for every perfon brought from Eng- 
land or Scotland ; 135 livres [5I. iis. 6d.] for every 
perlon brought flora Ireland ; 78 livres 15 fols [about 
3I. 5s. 7d.] for every perfon brought from the conti- 
nent of America ; and 45 livres [il. 1 7s. 6d.J for every 
perlbn brought from the other illands. 

The third law tends to the encouragement of agri- 
culture. When a proprietor of land is unable to pay 
either the intcreft or capital of the money he has bor- 
rowed, his plantation is fold at a price fixed by twelve 
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K planters. The value of the plantation, whatever it 
may be, frees the debtor entirely from any further ob- 
ligation ; but if it Ihould exceed his debt, the over- 
plus mud be returned to him. This regulation, though 
it may be thought partial, yet it hath the merit of 
abating the rigour of the landlord’s and merchant’s 
law-fuits againll the planter. It is to the advantage 
('f the foil, and ol mankind in general. The creditor 
is leldom a lufl'ercr by it, becaufc he is upon his guard; 
and the debtor is more obliged to be vigilant and ho- 
ned, if he means to find credit. Confidence then be- 
comes the balls ot all agreements ; and confidence is 
only to be gamed by the praclice of virtue. 

lime hath produced other regulations. It was per- 
ceived that the jews, fettled in great numbers in Ja- 
maica, made a jed of deceiving the tribunals of juf- 
ticc. A magidrate imagined that this evil might arife 
Ironi the circumdance of the Bible, which was pre- 
fented to them, being in Englifli. If was determined 
that they lliould take their oath in future upon the 
Hebrew text ; and after this precaution, perjuries be- 
came infinitely lef, frequent. 

In 1761, it was decided, that every man who was 
not a white man could not inherit more than 13,629 
livres 3 fols 4 deniers [about 567I. 17s. 7Td.J. This 
ilatute was difpleafing to feveral members of the Af- 
fembly, who were iucenfed at the circumdance of de- 
priving affectionate i.ithers of the fatisfaedion of leav- 
ing a fortune, purchalVd by long labours, to their be- 
loved poderity, becaufc they were not of the fame 
colour. Difputes arofe, and the parliament of Eng- 
land took part in them. One of the mod celebrated 
orators in the Houfe of Commons declared openly 
againd the Negroes. His opinion was, that they were 
a fet of vile beings, of a fpecies different from ours. 
The tedimony of Montefquieu was the dronged of his 
arguments, and he read with confidence the ironical 
chapter of laws upon flavery. None of his hearers 
fufpeded the real views of fo judicious a writer, and 
his authority influenced the whole Britifli fenate. 
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The whole Britilh fenate ! The whole legiflative book 
body, aflembled to difcufs the interefts of the nation, . . 

and to determine gravely upon a motion, which, from 
ifs injuftice and unreafonablenefs, deferved only to be 
1 .^jjsdied with contempt ! And wherefore fhould it not 
have been determined that the Blacks fhould be en- 
tirely ditinherited ^ If their colour gave a fandliun to 
deprive them of a portion of their fathers fortunes, 
why not equally to deprive them of the whole ? Opi- 
nions fo palpably abfurd, fliould have been combated 
by ridicule, and not by arguments : and if even, con- 
trary to all probability, this had been the fentiment of 
Montelquieu, of what avail would his authority have 
been ? The Englilb Ihoukl at leall have made them- 
I'elves certain of the true meaning of the author. 

The bill was going to be extended to the Indians, 

’vhen one man, lefs blinded than the reft, obferved, 
that it would be a humble piece of injuftice to con- 
found the ancient proprietors of the illand with the 
Africans ; and that, moreover, there were not above 
five or lix families of the former remaining. 

The colony had already acquired fome degree of 
fame before thefe laws had been made. Some adven- 
turers, as w’cll from hatred and national jealoufy, as 
from a reftlefs difpofition and want of fortune, attack- 
ed the tjpanifti fliips. Thefe pirates were feconded by 
Cromwell’s foldiers, who, retaining nothing after his 
death, except that public averfion which their former 
fuccefles had drawn upon them, went into America in 
queft of promotion, which they could never expeft in 
Europe. Thefe were joined by a multitude of En- 
gliftiracn of both parties, accuftomed to blood by the 
civil wars which had ruined them. Thefe men, eager 
for rapine and carnage, plundered the feas, and rava- 
ged the coafts of America. Jamaica was the place 
where the fpoils of Mexico and Peru were always 
brought by the Englifli, and frequently by foreigners. 

They found in this illand more eafe, a better recep- 
tion, protedion, and freedom, than any where elfe, 
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BOOK whether for landing, or for fpending, as they chofe, 
the Ipoils anling from their plunder. Here extrava- 

* " ’ ^ gance and debauchery foon plunged them again into 
indigence. This only incitement to their fanguinary 
indullry made them hailen to commit frelh depreda- 
tions. Thus the colony reaped the benefit of their 
perpetual viciiTitudes of fortune, and enriched iifelf by 
the vices which were both the fource and the ruin of 
their wealth. 

When this deArudlive race became extinc'l, by rca- 
fon of the frequency of the murders they committed, 
the funds they had left behind, and which, indeed, 
had been taken from ufurpers Aill more unjuA and 
cruel than tbemfelves, proved a frefli fource of opu- 
lence, by facilitating the means of opening a clandef- 
tine trade wdth the Spanifli fettlemcnts, '1 his vein of 
riches, which had been opened about the year 1672, 
gradually increaled, and with great rapidity, towards 
the end of the century. Some Poitu^itle, with a ca- 
pital of three millions [125,000! j, ot which the J'ove- 
leign had advanced two thuds, engaged, in 1696, to 
furnilh the fubjecls of the court ot Madiid with five 
thoufand blacks, each of the five years that their trea- 
ty was to laft. This Company drew a great many of 
thofe flaves from Jamaica. From that time the colo- 
niAs had conAant connections with Mexico and Peru, 
cither by means of the Portuguefe agents, or by the 
captains of their own ihips employed in this trade. 
But this intercourfe was Ibmewhat flackened by the 
war which broke out on account of the fucceAion to 
the throne of Spain. 

At the peace, the Afliento treaty alarmed the peo- 
ple of Jamaica. They were afraid that the South Sea 
Company, w'hich w'as appointed to furniAi the tspaniAi 
colonies with Negroes, would entirely exclude them 
from all accefs to the gold mines. All the efforts they 
made to break this regulation, could not produce any 
alteration in the ineafures of the Englifli miniftry. 
They wifely forefaw that the adlivity ot the Aflientills 
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would prove a frefli motive of emulation for incrcafing book 
the contraband trade formerly carried on ; and theie 
views were found to be jult. * 

The illicit trade of Jamaica was carried on in a very 
Ample manner. An Englifh veflel pretended to be in 
w'ant of water, wood, or provilions ; that her maft was 
broken ; or that (he had fprung a leak, which could 
not be dilcovered or liopped without unloading. The 
governor permitted the Ihip to come into the harbour 
to refit : but, for form fake, and to exculpate himfelf 
to his court, he ordered a foal to be affixed to the dr or 
of the warehoufe wljere the goods W'ere ds|>,.-t(.d; 
while another door was left unfealed, through whicli 
the merchandifc that was exchanged in this trade was 
carried in and out by Health. When the whole tranf- 
acdion was ended, the Granger, vrho was al.vays in want 
of money, rcquclled that he might be permitted to fell 
as much as would pay his charges ; and it would have 
been too cruel to refufe this permiffion. It w'as necef- 
fary that the governor, or his agents, might fafely dii- 
pofc in public of w'hat they had previoully bought iii 
i'ecret ; as it would always be taken for granted, that 
what they fold could be no other than the goods that 
W'ere allowed to be bought. In this manner were the 
greatell cargoes difpofed of. 

The court of Madrid thought to put a flop to thefe 
pradtices, by prohibiting the admiflion of all foreign 
ihips into the Spanifti harbours, on any pretence what- 
ever. But the people of Jamaica calling in force to 
the affiftance of artifice, fupported themfelves in this 
trade under the protedlion of the Englifti men of war, 
by allowing them five per cent, upon every article, to 
the fraudulent iptrodudion of which they gave a fanc- 
tion. 

To this open violation of public order, fucceeded a 
more private and lefs alarming one. The fliips dif- 
patchfcd from Jamaica repaired to thofe ports of the 
Spanifh coaft which were leaft frequented, efpecially 
to that of Brew, five miles from Carthagena, and to 
that of Grout, four miles from Porto- Bello. A man 
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. ately put alhore. to give notice in the adjacent coun- 

try of the arrival of the fliips. The intelligence was 
propagated with amazing fpeed to the moft diflant 
parts ; the merchants hallcncd to the place, and the 
trade began ; but with fuch precautions as experience 
had taught them. The Ihip's company was divided 
irto three parties. While the fiill was entertaining 
the purchafcis, and treating them with great civilities, 
at the fame time keeping a watchful eye to prevent 
them from cxeiciling their inclination and dexterity 
in Healing, the fecond was employed in receiving the 
vanilla, indigo, cochineal, gold and filver of the Spa- 
niards, in exchange for (laves, quickfilver, filks, and 
other commodities, 'i'lie third divilion wms, in the 
meanwhile, under arms upon deck, to piovide for the 
fafety of the Ihip, and t(j tale care not to admit at 
once a greater number c.f men than could be kept in 
order. 

When the tranfuclion', were fininied, the EngliHi- 
man returned with his flock, which he had commonly 
doubled, and the ^>paniard v\ith his purchafe, of which 
he hoped to make as great a profit, or greater. To 
prevent a dilcovery, he asnided the high-roads, and 
went through b>-wavs, with the Negroes he had 
bought, who were loaded with the merchandife, W'hich 
was divided into parcels of a convenient form and 
weight for carnage. 

This manner of trading had been carried on fuc- 
ccfsfully for a long time, to the great emolument of 
the colonies of both nations ; when, as Spain intertd- 
ed, it w'as greatly obftruiSed by fubftituting regiller- 
fliips to the galleons. It has gradually diminilhed, and 
of late years W'as reduced to a very low ebb. The Bri- 
ti(h miniftry, wifhing to revive it, judged, in 1766, that 
the bed expedient to repair the lolVes of Jamaica was 
to make it a free port. 

Immediately the Spanifli (hips in America flocked 
thither from all parts, to exchange their gold and fil- 
ler, and their commodities, for the raanuladurcs of 
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England. This eagernefs was attended with this con- book 
venience, that the profit, of which it was the fource, 
was acquired without rilk, and could not occafion any ^ 

difputes : but it was to be expedted that the court of 
Madrid would foon put a flop to an intercourfe fo pre- 
judicial to their interefts. This was the opinion of 
Great Britain ; and in order to preferve the riches of 
the neighbouring continent, they laid the foundation 
of a colony upon the Mofquito coalls. 

Whatever may one day be the fate of this new fet- cjimre? 
tlcment, it is certain that the attention of lamaica was 

: , , j • r atjdm«iica. 

tor too long a tune, and too much engaged in a imug- 
gling trade, while its cultures were too much neglect- 
ed. 1 he firll of thefe which the Englilh devoted them- 
fclves to was that of cocoa, which they found eftablilh- 
ed by the Spaniards. It profpered as long as thofc 
plantations lafteJ, which had been cultivated by a 
people who made this their principal food and their 
only trallic. The trees grew old, and it became nc- 
ceflary to renew them ; but, either for want of care 
or of Ikill, they did not fucceed. indigo was fubfti- 
tuted to them. 

This produclion was incrcafing confiderably, when 
the parliament laid a duty upon it which it was not 
able to bear, and which occafioned the fall of this cul- 
ture in Jamaica, as well as in the other Englilh iflands. 

This imprudent tax hath been lince fupprefled, and 
even the encouragement of gratifications hath been 
fubllitutcd to it ; but this tardy generofity hath only 
occalioned abufes. In order to obtain the bounty, the 
Jamaica people contracted the habit of procuring this 
valuable dye from St. Domingo, and of introducing 
it into Great Britain as the growth of their own plan- 
tations. 

The expence the government is at on this account 
cannot be looked upon entirely as a lofs, lince it is of 
ufe to the nation. But it keeps up that miftruft, and 
we may fay, that propeiiiity to fraud, which the fpirit 
of finance has given rife to in all cur modern forms of 
legillation, betueen the Itaie and the citizens. Ever 
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BOO K fince the magiftrate has been inceflantly contilving 
XIV. nieans to appropriate to hiinfelf the money of the pco- 
• pic, thel'c have been ttudying artifices to elude the avi- 
dity of the magidrates. W'Licn there has been on one 
fide no moderation in the expenccs, no limit to taxa- 
tions, no equity in the repartition, no lenity in the re- 
covery, there have been no longer any fcruples about 
the violation of pecuniary laws on the other, nor any 
honefly in the payment of the duties, nor probity in 
the engagements of the fuhje^fl with the prince. Op- 
prelfion hath prevailed on one band, and plunder on 
the other; the finance hath c xtorted from commerce, 
and commerce hath eluded or defrauded the finance. 
The treafury hath pillaged the planters, and the plant- 
ers have impofed upon the treafury by falfe entries. 
Such are the manners of botli liemifphcrcs. 

In the New one tliere liill cxifted a few plantations 
of ir.dico at Jamaica, when the culture of cotton be- 
g in to be attended to. This produclion had a rapid 
luccefs, which continued, becaufe it was advantage- 
oufly, and without delay, difpefed of in England, 
where it was manufaclurcd with a degree of dexterity 
which hath been rather in.itattd than equalled by the 
rival nations. 

Ginger hath been kfs uf'd'ti to the colony. The 
favages who were found by tlie Eurt pcans in the Ame- 
rican iflands, moft generally made iii’e of it ; but their 
confuraption in this, as in every other article, was fo 
fmall, that nature afforded them a fufficient quantity 
without the afliltance of cultivation. The ufurpers 
grew paflionately fond of this fpice; they ate it in the 
morning to fharj^cn their appetite ; they ferved it up 
at table, prefers ed in feveral diflercnt ways; they ufed 
it after meals to facilitate digellion, and at fea as an 
antidote againft the feurvy. The Old World adopted 
the talle of the New ; and this lafted till the price of 
pepper, w’hich had for a long while been extremely 
high, was reduced. Ginger then fell into a kind of 
contempt ; and its culture was dropped almoft every- 
vyhere, except at Jamaica. 
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This ifland produces and fells another fpice, imprl)- book 
perly called Jairiaica pepper. The tree which hears it . . 

is a kind of niyrtle, v.hich rr-iiinonly grows upon the 
mountains, and riics to the li^^ight of more than thirty 
■f('et. It is very ilraight, nioderarcly thick, and coyered 
with a grayilli, finooth, and fliining bark. Its leaves, 
which have a plcalant Imell, rclembic, in form and 
diipolitioii, thole of the laurel; ami the branches are 
terminated by cluHcii of flowers entirely limilar to 
tlK'fe of the corniiion myrtle. The fruit by which 
they are facceetled is a liiiall berry, foniewbat larger 
than that of the juniper. Thefe berries are gathered 
green, and fpread in the fun to dry. They turn brown, 
and acquire a fpicy fmell, which in England hath given 
the name of all-Jpice to this pimento. It is very ufeful 
t 1 llrengtlien cold ilomuchs ; but what is this advan- 
tage compared with all thole that are obtained from 
fugar ? 

The art of managing this culture was unknown in 
Jamaica till the year 1668. It was brought thither 
by fmie inhabitants of Barbadoes. One of them was 
pollefled of every requifite for that kind of produce 
that depends on man. His name was Thomas Modi- 
ford. His capital, together with his Ikill and activity, 
enabled him to clear an immenfe tratt of land, and 
raifed him in time to the government of the colony ; 
yet neither could the view of his fortune, nor his ur- 
gent felicitations, prevail upon men, who were mofl; 
of them accullomed to the idlenefs of a military life, 
to apply to the labours of cultivation. Tw'elve hun- 
dred unfortunate men, who arrived in 1760 from Su- 
rinam, which had jult been ceded to the Dutch, prov- 
ed more tradlable. Neceffity infpired them with refo- 
lution ; and their example excited emulation, which 
was kept up by the quantity of money conftantly 
poured into the illand by the Freebooters, Great part 
of it was employed in eredling buildings, purchafing 
flaves, implements of hulbandry, and furniture necef- 
fary for the riling plantations. In procefs of time, Ja- 
maica exported great quantities of liigar, of an inferior 
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boor kind, indeed, to that which was made in moft of the 
. . other colonies, but the rum of which was exceedingly 

fuperior. 

The coflee-tiee profpered in the Dutch and French 
fettlemcnts in the New World, before the Englilh 
thought of appropriating it to themfelves ; and, in- 
deed, Jamaica was the only Britifli ifland which 
thought proper to adopt it, but it never carried the 
cultivation of it as far as the rival nations. 

It was a generally received opinion in 1 756, that 
Jamaica had attained the greateft degree of profperity 
of which it was ful'ceptible. An ifland, inhabited dur- 
ing a whole century by an active and enlightened 
people, into which the riches of Nlexico and Peru had 
been conveyed without interruption, by piracy, and 
by a fraudulent commerce, and in which no circum- 
ftance necelV.iry for cultivation had ever been v/ant- 
ing: an ifland, to which navigators mull have been 
ccnllantly attracted, by the liifety of the coafts, and 
by the excellence of the hai hours; and the produc- 
tions (;f which had always been in great requefl 
throughout all Europe : fuch a fettlement mult have 
appeared, even to the moll thinking perfons, to have 
made all the pregrefs of which nature had rendered 
it fufceptible. 

This illufion, fo rcafonably adopted, was diflfipated 
by a war, which will for ever render this period me- 
morable. A calamity, w'hich fometimes overturns 
Hates, and always cxhaulls them, became a fource of 
wealth to Jamaica. The Englifti merchants, enriched 
with the ipoils of an enemy, conquered and fugitive 
on all fides, found themfelves enabled to advance con- 
liderable fums, and to grant a long credit to the plant- 
ers. The colonills themfelves, animated by the dif- 
couragement of the French colonills, whofe labours 
had till that time been fo fortunate, eagerly availed 
themfelves of the means which were put in their hands 
by thefe. unexpected events. Peace did not check the 
impulfe they had received. This rapid increafe of ac- 
tivity hath continued, and the productions of the co- 
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lony are nearly one-third more conliderable than they book 
were thirty years ago. . 

The whole ifland may contain about three millions prefent 
eight hundred thoufand acres of land, of which, 
cording to the inforniation of a judicious and ftudious ITdered to"* 
man, who hath for a long time governed the colony, '^=7 
one million feven hundred twenty-eight thoufand four ° ^ ‘ 

hundred and thirty-one acres are taken up by moun> 
tains, rocks, lakes, moralles, rivers, and other places, 
which are unavoidably loft to the purpofes of every 
ufeful labour. Government hath fuccelfively granted 
one million ftx hundred and feventy-one thoufand five 
hundred and ftxty-nine acres, which are cleared, or 
capable of being fo. There ftill remain four hundred 
thoufand to be difpofed of, which want nothing but ^ 
men and means to cultivate them. 

In 1658 Jamaica reckoned four thoufand five hun- 
dred white perfons, and fourteen hundred flaves ; in 
1670, feven thoufand five hundred white men, and 
eight thoufand flaves ; in 1 734, feven thoufand fix 
hundred and forty-four white men, and eighty-fix 
thoufand five hundred and forty-fix flaves ; in 1 746, 
ten thoufand white men, and one hundred and twelve 
thoufand four hundred and twenty -eight flaves ; in 
1768, feventeen thoufand nine hundred and forty-fe- 
ven white men, and one hundred and fixty-fix thou- 
fand nine hundred and fourteen flaves ; in 1775, eigh- 
teen thoufand five hundred white perfons, three thou- 
fand feven hundred blacks, or free Mulatoes, and one 
hundred and ninety thoufand nine hundred and four- 
teen flaves. One hundred and ten thoufand of thefe 
unfortunate people are placed on fix hundred and four- 
fcore fugar plantations ; the remainder is employed in 
lefs valuai)le cultures, canied on in fourteen hundred 
and fixty habitations, in navigation, in domellic fer- 
vices, and in other labours of primary neceffity. 

The public expences of the colony amount annual- 
ly to 817,750 livres L 34 » 073 l* 8s. 4d.] Thefe expen- 
ces are fupplied by duties upon houfes, upon the feve- 
ral produdions of the foil, upon foreign liquors, and by 
VqL V, D 
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B o o K a poll tax upon the Negroes, which, in extraordinary 
cales, is douuled. The perfons appointed, in the nine- 
' teen paiilhes, to levy thefe taxes, which are decreed by 
the general all'embly, have obtained two and a half 
per cent, as a reward for their trouble ; and the re- 
ceiver-general retains five per cent, for himfelf. 

The Ipecie w’hich is commonly circulated in the 
ifland doth not exceed 954,041 livres [39,751!. 14s- 
2d.]. This is more than fulficient, fince it is only uf- 
ed in the more minute details of trade. The llaves 
brought from Africa, the merchandife fent from Eu- 
rope, all things which are of great value, are paid by 
bills of exchange payable in London, or in fome other 
Britifii port, where the coloniils fend their commodi- 
ties on their own account. 

The profit arifing from thefe productions is not def- 
tined entirely for the incefiant wants of Jamaica. A 
great part of it is intended for the difeharge of the 
debts, which an immoderate luxuryj*and accumulated 
misfortunes, have obliged the inhabitants fuccelRvely 
to contract. Thefe engagements, as far as we can 
judge of them, amount to two-thirds of the apparent 
riches of the colony. The greatell number of the 
creditors are fettled in England ; the others are mer- 
chants temporarily fettled in the ifland, among whom 
are reckoned a great many Jews. May thefe pec^ple, 
who were flaves at firft, afterwards conquerors, and 
then difgraced for the fpace of twenty centuries, one 
day attain the legal pofl'eflion of Jamaica, or of fome 
other rich ifland in the New World ! May they collecft 
all their children there, and bring them up in peace to 
culture and commerce, iheltered from that fanaticifm 
which rendered them odious to the world, and from 
that perfecution which hath punilhed their errors w'ith 
too much rigour 1 May the Jews live free, unmolefled, 
and happy, in fome corner of the world ; fince, by the 
ties of humanity, they are our brethren, and our fa- 
thers in the tenets of religion ! 

The colony, at prefent, fends annually to the mo- 
ther country eight hundred thoufand quintals of fugar, 
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which, at the rate of 40 livres [ll. 13s. 4d.] the quin- book 
tal, produce 32,000,000 livres [i,333’333l- Bd.1 : . ^ 

four million gallons of rum, which, at the rate of 
I livre 10 Ibis [is. 3d.] the gallon, produce 6,ooo,oool. 
livres [250,000!.] ; three hundred thoufand gallons of 
molafles, which, at the rate of 10 fols [5d.] the gal- 
lon, produce 1 50,000 livres [6250I.] ; lix thoufand 
quintals of cotton, which, at the rate of 150 livres [61. 

5s.] the quintal, produce 900,000 livres [37,500!.]; 
lix thoufand quintals of pimento, which, at the rate of 
42 livres [il. 6s. 8d.] the quintal, produce 252,000 
livres [10,500!.] ; eighteen thoufand quintals of cof- 
fee, which, at the rate of 50 livres [2I. is. 8d.] the 
quintal, produce 900,000 livres [37,500!.] ; three 
thoufand quintals of ginger, which, at the rate of 70 
livres [2I. i8s. 4d.] the quintal, produce 210,000 
livres [8750I.] ; and to the amount of 400,000 livres 
[i6,6661. 138. 4d.J in wood for inlaying. All thefe 
lums united, make the produce of Jamaica amount to 
40,812,000 livres [1,700.500!.]. 

The veflels detlined for their exportation are very 
numerous, but are only of the budten of one hundred 
and fifty, or two hundred tons. 

A fmall number of thefe veflels take up their car- 
goes at the harbour of Morant Point, which might be 
confidered as a good harbour, were it more eafy of ac- 
cefs. This road, fituated in the fouthern part of the 
ifland, is only defended by an ill-conftrucled battery, 
improperly placed. Twelve men, commanded by a 
ferjeant, are continually on guard there. Not far ofi' 
is a bay of the fame name, more convenient, and more 
frequented by navigators. 

The coaft affords no other anchorage, unlefs fof 
very fmall boats, till the Ihips arrive at Port Royal, 
where half of the produdlions of the colony deftined 
for Europe are embarked. 

At a greater diftance is the old harbour, which is 
commonly well frequented. The neighbouring plant- 
ers have often refolved to conftrudl; fome works there, 
to protedf the veflels which may take in their cargoes 
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B o o K at this place, againft fmall privateers. This expenfive 
. . project appears to be entirely laid alide. It hath been 

at length underftood that the difficulty of entrance 
would always be the bed defence. 

The bay of the Black River W'ould require a good 
battery. It might be eredled without much expence, 
and would enfure the fafety of a great number of fmall 
Ihips that frequent it. 

Savanna la Mar hath never much water, and its en- 
trance is every where embarrafled with flioals and 
funken rocks. It is the word harbour of the colony ; 
and yet it is become the daple of a conliderable trade, 
fince the neighbouring territory hath been cleared. 
Formerly its inhabitants were deiirous of furrounding 
themfelves with fortifications. Thefe works were for- 
faken, after more than one thoufand crowns [12,5001.] 
had been expended upon them. Nothing remains of 
thefe labours but a heap of ruins. 

The iiland hath upon its wedern co^d, which is very 
narrow, only one harbour, and that is Port Orange, 
where feven or eight veflels take in their cargoes an- 
nually. 

The fird harbour to the north is that of St. Lucia. 
It is fpacious and fafe, and defended by a fort, capable 
of making fome refidance, if it were repaired, and if 
the artillery were put into a date fit for fervice. A 
fmall garrilbn is always kept there. 

Eight or nine leagues further, is the excellent bay 
of Montego. The fifth part of the produidions of the 
colony is embarked in the fmall town of Barnet-town, 
defended by a battery of ten guns. 

The entrance of Port St. Ann is rendered difficult 
by dioals. It fcarce receives annually fifteen or fix- 
teen veflels. 

Port Antonio is one of the fafed harbours, but not 
one of the mod frequented, of the idand. Its fort is 
guarded by a detachment commanded by an officer. 

The eadern coad hath no other harbour than the 
Manchineel. Its anchorage is good, but in the neigh- 
bouring latitudes the fea is always violently agitated 
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by the eafterly winds. This is the fpot moft expofed book 
to invafions, and the battery of ten guns, which hath . 

been conftrudled there, would not fhelter it from dan- 
ger, if its riches were more confiderable. The whole 
defence of the colony is properly fixed at Port Royal. 

The Englifii had no fooner made therafelves matters Mam 
of Jamaica, than they attended to the rendering of 
this conquett ufeful, and to the fecuring of the poflef- to i>trfcrVC 
fion of it. The cultures undertaken by the Spaniards, 
and the advantages of a fafe, immenfe, and convenient lion, 
harbour, prudently inclined them to fix their views 
upon Port Royal. The town they built there, though 
placed in the midft of fands, upon a very narrow neck 
of land, though deprived by nature of water fit for 
drinking, and of all the other fupports of life, became 
a famous city in lefs than thirty years. 

This fplendour was owing to a conttant and quick 
circulation of trade, formed by the commodities of 
the ifland, the captures of the freebooters, and the 
trade opened with the neighbouring continent. There 
have been few ttaples upon the face of the globe, 
where the thirft of wealth and pleafure had united 
more opulence and more corruption. 

One moment deftroyed, on the 27th of June 1692, 
this beautiful appearance. The Iky, which was clear 
iind ferene, grew obfeured and red throughout the 
whole extent of Jamaica. A rumbling noife was heard 
under ground, fpreading from the mountains to the 
plain ; the rocks were fplit ; hills came clofe toge- 
ther ; infedlioLis lakes appeared on the fpots w'here 
whole mountains had been fwallowed up ; immenfe 
forefts were removed feveral miles from the place 
where they flood j the edifices difappeared, being ei- 
ther funk into the caverns of the earth, or overturned. 

Thirteen thoufand lives were loft by this dreadful 
earthquake, and three thoufand by a contagious dif- 
temper that broke out foon after. It is laid, that fince 
this cataftrophe, the climate is not fo fine, the air not 
fo pure, nor the foil fo fruitful, as it was before. This 
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K tenible phenomenon ihould have taught the Euro- 
peans not to truft to the poffellion of a world that 
trembles under their feet, and feems to flip out of their 
rapacious hands. 

In this general overthrow, Port Royal beheld buried 
in the incenfed waves, or thrown at a diftance upon 
defolate coafts, the numerous Ihips, the proud flags 
which rendered her fo vain. The city itlelf was dc- 
ftroyed and overflown. In vain was it attempted to 
rebuild the town upon its ruins ; thefe labours were 
all fruitlefs. The riling walls were again blown down 
by a hurricane. Port Royal, like jerufalem, could 
never be rebuilt. The earth feemed only digged to 
fwallow it up anew. By a fingularity which baffles 
all human efforts and reafonings to account for, the 
only houfes that were left Handing, after this frelh 
fubverfion, were fituated at the extremity of a point 
of land extremely narrow, which ^^idvances feveral 
miles in the fea ; as if the inconftant ocean had afford- 
ed a folid foundation to edifices which the firm ground 
feemed to call off. 

The inhabitants of Port Royal, difeouraged by thefe 
repeated calamities, retired to Kingfton, which is fitu- 
ated in the fame bay. By their induftry and adlivity, 
this town, which till then had been obfeure, foon be- 
came a pleafant and flouriflnng city. Trade is even 
gradually become more animated here, than it ever 
was at any period in any of the marts to which it hath 
fucceeded ; becaufe the colony hath gained more by 
the increafe of its cultures, than it hath loft by the de- 
creafe of its fmuggling trade. 

Yet Port Royal had never been, and Kingfton did 
not become, the capital of the ifland. St. Yago de la 
Vega, which the Englifli have named Spanifh-town, 
continued ftill to enjoy this ufeful prerogative. This 
town, built by the Spaniards, at the diftance of fome 
leagues from the fea, upon the river Cobra, the moft 
confiderable one of the country, though not navi- 
gable, was the feat of the legiflative body, the refi- 
dence of the governor-general, the place where the 
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courts of juftice were holden, and, confequently, that book 
where the richeft planters dwelt. ^ , 

Admiral Knowles judged that this arrangement was 
contrary to the public good ; and in 1756, he caufed 
it to be decided by the general aflembly, that all the 
affairs, and all the powers of adminiftration, fhould 
be united at Kingfton. Perfonal hatred againll the 
projector of this plan j the harHinefs of the meafures 
he employed to carry it into execution ; the attach- 
ment moll people are apt to take for places as well as 
things ; numberiefs private interefts that muft necefla- 
lily be affcded by this alteration : all thefe caufes rail- 
ed in the minds of feveral of the colonilts, unfurmount- 
able objeftions to a plan, which was indeed liable to 
fome inconveniencies, but which was founded on un- 
anfwerable reafons, and offered great advantages. The 
obllacles with which the opponents embarraffed the 
new fyftem, did not put a Hop to the meafures of go- 
vernment. This w'as even the time they chofe for re- 
pairing Fort Charles, which ferves as a citadel to Port 
Royal, and for increaling, on the other fide of the 
bay, the very well executed fortifications of Mofquito 
Point, which command the canal through w'hich the 
veflels deliined for Kingfton muft pafs. If, inftead of 
entering the bay, the enemy ftiould wilh to land to 
the north of the new capital, they would be flopped 
in their march by Zock, a fort conftrudled with Ikill, 
and maintained with care, in a very narrow defile, at 
the diftance of a league from the city. Among thefe 
different works, and in fome other lefs important 
pofts, two regiments are ufually diftributed. They 
receive pay from the mother-country : but the colony 
adds to it a daily gratuity of 12 fols [6d.] for every 
ioldier, and a double gratuity for every officer. If 
thefe troops were as well as they are ill difeiplined, 
they would not preferve the illand from invafion, and * 
would foon be reduced to capitulate to a naval force 
fuperior to that which might be deftined to fupport 
them. 

If Jamaica could even be preferved from the cala- 
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BOOK mities of a foreign invaiion, it would no lefs be expof- 
. ed to domedic dangers, ftill more alarming. 

When the Spaniards were compelled to cede Ja- 
maica to the Englilh, they left there a number of Ne- 
groes and Mulattoes, who, tired of their llavery, took 
a refolution to retire into the mountains, there to pre- 
ferve that liberty which they had recovered by the ex- 
puKion of their tyrants. Having entered into fome a- 
greements neceflary to preferve their union, they plant- 
ed maize and cocoa, in the mod inaccedible places of 
their retreat ; but the impodibility of fubdding till 
harved, obliged them to come down into the plain to 
pillage for fudenance. The conquerors bore this plun- 
der the more impatiently, as they had nothing to fpare ; 
and declared war againd them. Many were maflacred ; 
the greater part fubmitted ; and only fifty or fixty ded 
back to the rocks, there to live or die in freedom. 

Policy, which fees every thing, but is never moved 
by compaffion, thought it neceflTary utterly to exter- 
minate or reduce this handful of fugitives, v,ho had 
efcaped from flavery or carnage ; but the troop^, who 
were either periftiing or exhauded with fatigue, were 
averfe from this dedruiflive fcheme, which mud have 
occafioned the eff'ufion of more blood. It was there- 
fore dropt, for fear of a revolt. This condefeenfion 
was attended with fatal confcquences. All the daves, 
grown defperate by the hardihips they underwent, or 
by the dread of punidiment, foon fought an afylum in 
the woods, where they were fure of ifteeting with com- 
panions ready to affid them. The number of fugitives 
increafed daily. In a Ihort time they defected by 
troops, after having maflacred their maders, and plun- 
dered and fet fire to the habitations. In vain were 
aiflive partizans fent out againd them ; to whom a re- 
ward of 900 livres [37I. los.] was offered for the head 
of every Negro they fhould bring. This feverity pro- 
duced no alteration, and the defection only became the 
more general. 

The rebels grew more daring as their numbers in- 
ereafed. Till the year 1690, they had only fled ^ but, 
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ivhcn they thought themfelves llrong enough to at- b o^o k 
tack, they fell upon the Englifti plantations, in fepa- ^ 

rate bands, and committed horrid ravages. In vain 
were they driven back to their mountains with lofs ; 
in vain were forts eredted ana garrifoned at proper di- 
ftances, to prevent their inroads ; notwithftanding 
ihefe precautions, they renewed their depredations 
from time to time. The refentment which the viola- 
tion of the rights of nature by barbarous policy excited 
in thefe Blacks, infpired them with fuch fury, that the 
white people who had bought them, in order, as they 
faid, to cut off the root of the evil, refolved, in 1735, 
to employ all the forces of the colony, to deftroy a 
juftly implacable enemy. 

Immediately the military law took place of all civil 
government. All the colonifts formed themfelves in- 
:o regular bodies of troops. They marched towards 
the rebels by different roads. One party undertook to 
attack the town of Nauny, which the Blacks them- 
felves had built in the Blue Mountains. With cannon, 
a town built without regularity and defended without 
artillery, was foon deftroyed ; but the fuccefs of the 
other enterprifes was frequently doubtful, fometimes 
attended with much lofs. The Haves, more elated 
by one triumph than difeouraged by ten defeats, were 
proud of confidering their former tyrants merely as 
enemies they were to contend with. If they were 
beaten, they had at leaft fome revenge. Their blood 
was at leaft mixed %ith that of their barbarous mafters. 

They ruftied againft the fword of the European, to 
plunge a dagger into his breaft. At laft, overpowered 
by numbers, or by the dexterity of their antagonifts, 
the fugitives intrenched themfelves in inacceffible 
places, where they difperfed in fmall bands, fully de- 
termined never to ftir out ; and wftll affured that they 
fliould never be conquered there. At length, after 
various contefts and excurfions,tbat lafted nine months, 
the Englilh gave up all thoughts of fubduing them. 

Thus, fooner or later, will any people, made defpe- 
rate by tyranny, or the oppreffion of conquerors, al- 
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K ways get the better of numerous, expericnceJ, and 
even well-difciplined armies ; if they have but lefolu- 
tion enough to endure hunger rather than the yoke ; 
to die rather than live in bondage ; and, if they choofe, 
rather to fee their nation extinft than enflaved. Let 
them abandon the field to the multitude of troops ; to 
the train of war ; to the difplay of provifions, antmu- 
nition, and hofpitals : let them retire into the heart of 
the mountains, without baggage, without covering, 
without ftores ; nature will provide for them and de- 
fend them. There let them remain for years, till the 
climate, idlenefs, and intemperance, have deftroyed 
thofe fwarms of foreign invaders, who have no booty 
to exped, nor any laurels to gather. Let them pour 
down upon them at intervals, like the torrents of their 
own mountains, furprife them in their tents, and ravage 
their boundaries. Laftly, let them defpife the oppro- 
brious names of robbers and. murderers, which will be 
lavilhed upon them by a great people, bafe enough to 
arm themfelves againft a handful of huntfmen, and 
weak enough to be unable to conquer them. 

Such was the condud of the Blacks with the Englifli. 
Thefe, weary of excurfions and fruitlefs armaments, fell 
into univerfal defpondency. The pooreft among them 
would not venture to accept the lands which the go- 
vernment offered them in tire vicinity of the moun- 
tains. Even the fettlements at a greater diftance from 
thefe rebels, inured to war, were either negleded or 
forfaken. Many parts of the illand, w'hich from their 
appearance feemed likely to become the moft fruitful, 
were left in their uncultivated ftate. 

In this fituation was the colony, when Trelawney 
was appointed governor. This prudent and humane 
commander w’as fenfible, that a fet of men, who for 
near a century paft*lived upon wild fruits, went naked, 
and expofed to the inclemency of the weather ; who, 
ever at war with an aflailant ftronger than themfelves, 
and better armed, never ceafed fighting for the defence 
of their liberty ; that fuch a fet of men would never be 
|ubdued by open force. He, therefore, had recourfe 
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to conciliating meafures. He offered them not only booh 
lands as their own property, but likewife liberty and 
independence. ’ 

Thefe overtures were favourably received. The 
treaty concluded with them in 1739, decided, that the 
chief, whom they themfelves Ihould choofe, Ihould re- 
ceive his commiffion from the Englilh government ; 
that he (hould come every year to the capital of the 
colony, if required ; that two white men (hould con- 
ftantly refide with him, in order to maintain a harmony 
advantageous to both nations ; and if the colony were 
ever attacked, he and all his people iliould take up 
arms. 

While Trelawney was negotiating this accommoda- 
tion in the name of the crown, the general affembly of 
the colony propofed their feparate plan. In this fe- 
cond agreement, the new people engaged to harbour 
no more fugitive flaves ; and they were promifed a fti- 
pulated fum for every deferter whom they fliould in- 
form againft, and a more confiderable rew'ard for thofe 
whom they Ihould bring back to their plantations. 

Since this ihameful contradl, this fmall republic hath 
been conftantly declining. It now reckons no more 
than thirteen hundred individuals, men, women, and 
children, diftributed in five or fix villages. 

Whether thefe events infpired them with boldnefs, 
nr whether they were exafperated at the ill ufage they 
met with from the Englifli, the Negro Haves refolved 
to be free likewife. While the flames of war, kindled 
in Europe, were fpreadiug in America, thefe miferable 
men agreed, in 1760, to take up arms all in one day, 
murder their tyrants, and feize upon the government. 

But their impatience for liberty difconcerted the una- 
nimity bf the plot, by preventing the timely execution 
of it. Some of the confpirators Itabbed their mafters, 
and fet fire to their houfes before the appointed time ; 
but finding themfelves unable to refill the whole force 
of the ifland, which their premature exploit had col- 
leded in a moment, they fled to the mountains. From 
this impenetrable recefs they were inceffantly malung 
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dellruftive inroads. The Englifh, in their diilrefs, were 
reduced to folicit the alliftance of the wild Negroes, 
whofe independence they had been obliged to ac- 
knowledge by a folemn treaty. They even bribed 
them, and promifed a confiderable fum for every flave 
they Ihould kill with their own hands. Thofe bafe 
Africans, unworthy of the liberty they had recovered, 
Avere not ailiamed to fell the blood of their brethren : 
they purfued them, and killed many of them by fur- 
prife. At laft the confpirators, weakened and betray- 
ed by their own nation, remained a long time lilent 
and inactive. 

The confpiracy was thought to be effedlually ex- 
tinguiflied, when the rebels, reinforced by deferters 
from the feveral plantations, appeared again with re- 
doubled fury. The regular troops, the militia, and a 
large body of failors, all marched in purfuit of the 
llaves} they fought and beat them^ln feveral Ikir- 
milhes ; many were flain, or taken prifoners, and the 
reft difperfed into the woods and rocks. All the prifon- 
ers were fliot, hanged, or burnt. Thofe who were fup- 
pofed to be the chief promoters of the confpiracy, were 
tied alive to gibbets, and there left to perifti ftowly, 
expofed to the fcorching fun of the torrid zone j a far 
more painful and more terrible death than that of be- 
ing burnt alive. Yet their tyrants enjoyed the tor- 
ments of thefe miferable wretches, whofe only crime 
was an attempt to recover by revenge, thofe rights of 
which avarice and inhumanity had deprived them. 

The meafures that were taken to prevent future in- 
furredlions were didated by the fame fpirit of barbari- 
ty. A flave is whipped in the public places, if he 
plays at any game whatfoever ; it he prefumes to go 
a-hunting, or to fell any thing but milk or iifh. He 
cannot ftir out of his mafter’s plantation, unlefs at- 
tended by a white man, or with an exprefs permiflion 
in writing. If he Ihould beat a drum, or make ufe of 
any other noiiy inftrument, his mafter is condemned 
to pay a fine of 225 livres [9I. 7s. 6d.] Thus do the 
Englilh, who are fo jealous of their own liberty, fjport 
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with that of other men. To this excefs of barbarity book 
the Negro trade niuft neceflarily have brought thefe 
ufurpers. Such is the progrefs of injudice and vio- * 
lence. To conquer the New World, its inhabitants 
mud doubtlefs have been ilaughtered. To replace 
them, Negroes mud be bought, as they alone are able 
to endure the climate and the labours of America. 

To remove thefe Africans from their native country, 
who were defigned to cultivate the land without hav- 
ing any polTcllions in it, it was neceflary to feize them 
by force, and to make them flaves. To keep them 
in fubjedlion, they mud be treated with feverity. To 
prevent their revolt, the natural confequence of feve- 
rity and fervitude, thefe men, whom we have made 
defperate, mud be redrained by capital punifhments, 
by hard ufage, and atrocious laws. 

But cruelty itfelf has a period in its own dedrudive 
nature. In an indant it may ceafe. An enemy who 
Ihould be fo fortunate as to land at Jamaica, would 
foon convey arms to thefe men, who are full of ran- 
cour againd their opprelTors, and only w^ait a favour- 
able opportunity to rife againd them. The French, 
not confidering that the revolt of the Blacks in one 
colony would probably occafion it in all the red, will 
haden fuch a revolution in time of war. The £n- 
glidi, finding themfelves between two fires, will be dif- 
mayed ; their drength and courage will fail them ; 
and Jamaica will fall a prey to flaves and conquerors, 
who will contend for dominion with frefli enormities. 

Such is the train of evils tliat injudice brings along 
with it ! It attaches itfelf to man fo clofely, that the 
connexion cannot be diflblved but by the fword. 

Crimes beget crimes ; blood is produidive of blood ; 
and the earth becomes a perpetual fcene of defola- 
tion, tears, mifery, and afflidion, where fucceflive g^ 
Derations rife to imbrue their hands in blood, to tear 
out each other’s bowels, and to lay each other in the 
dud. 

The lofs of Jamaica, however, would be a heavy Aavan- 
one for England. Nature has placed this ifland at^wcafor* 
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BOOK the entrance of the gulf of Mexico, and made it a 
■ . kind of key to that rich country. All (hips going 

war. Its from Carthagena to the Havannah, are obliged to pafs 
coafts ; it is more within reach of the feveral 
trading ports on the continent, than any other ifland ; 
the many excellent roads with which it is furrounded, 
facilitate the launching of men of war on all fides of 
the ifland. Thefe feveral advantages are balanced by 
fome inconveniencies. 

If it be eafy to get at Jamaica by the trade-winds, 
by taking a view of the Lefs Antilles, it is not fo eafy 
to get away from thence, whether we go through 
the Straits of Bahama, or determine for the Leeward 
Paflage. 

The firll of thefe two ways gives the full advantage 
of the wind for two hundred leagues ; but as foon as 
Cape St. Anthony is doubled, we meet the fame wind 
againfl us that before w'as favourable : fo that more 
time is loft than was gained ; and there is alfo a ri(k 
of being taken by the guarda coftas 5 f the Havannah. 
This danger is fucceeded by another, which is the flioals 
on the coaft of Florida, towards which the winds and 
currents drive with great violence. The Elizabeth, an 
Englilh man of war, w^ould infallibly have been loft; 
there in 1746, had not Captain Edwards ventured 
into the Havannah. It was during the height of the 
war, and the port belonged to the enemy, “ 1 come,’* 
faid the captain to the governor, “ to deliver up my 
“ (hip, my failors, my foldiers, and myfelf, into your 
“ hands ; I only alk the lives of my men.” “ I will 
“ not be guilty of any dilhonourable adion,” replied 
the Spanilh commander. ‘‘ Had we taken you in fight, 
“ in open fea, or upon our coafts, your fliip would 
“ have been ours, and you would have been our pri- 
• foners. But as you are overtaken by a ftorm, and 
“ are driven into this port from the fear of being (hip- 
“ wrecked, 1 do, and ought to forget that my nation 
“ is at war with yours. You are men, and fo are wej 
“ you are in diftrefs, and have a right to our pity. You 
” are at liberty to unload and refit your veflel ; and if 
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you want it, you may trade in this port to pay your book 
“ charges ; you may then go away, and you will have . 

“ a pals to carry you fafe beyond the Bermudas. If ' 

“ after this you lliould be taken, you will be a lawful 
“ prize ; but, at this moment, 1 fee in Englilhmeu, 

“ only ftrangers for whom humanity claims our affill- 
“ ance.” 

Spaniards ! incomprehenfible race of men, tell me, 
fincefuch are your feelings, andfince you can fpeak thus 
to an enemy, delivered into your power by the winds, 
why have you not known how to refpeft the innocent 
favage, proftrate at your feet, who adored you ? The 
reafon of this 1 conceive to be, that Captain Edwards’s 
Blip was not loaded with that yellow dull, the light 
of which changes you into wild beads. Perhaps I 
have calumniated you ; but I have feen you fo fre- 
quently below your own fpecies, that I have had good 
reafou for doubting of your virtues ; efpccially when 
you difplay them to me with a charader of herojfm 
which alieds and aftonilhes me. I oppofe fufpicions, 
perhaps unjuft ones to my admiration and to my tears 
which are ready to flow. 

The other way is attended with no lefs difficulty 
and danger. It terminates at a fmall illand, that the 
Englilh call Crooked Illand, which lies eighty leagues 
off Jamaica. Ships that come this way muft common- 
ly ftrive againft the eafterly wind through the whole 
paflage, coart along clofe under St. Domingo, in order 
to keep clear of the flats of Cuba, and then pafs the 
ftraits, between the points of thefe two great illands, 
where it is very difficult to efcape being intercepted 
by their privateers or their men of war. The naviga- 
tors coming from the Lucays do not meet with thefe 
obftrudions. 

It is reckoned that there are about two hundred of Rcvoiu- 
thefe illands, all of them fituated to the north of 
and moft of which are nothing more than rocks juftpen^din 
riling above water. Columbus, who difcovered them 
on his arrival in the New World, and who gave the ot 
name of San Salvador to that on which he landed, 
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K did not make any fettlement there. Neither did the 
Cadilians afterwards fix upon it ; but, in 1 507, they 
carried olf all the inhabitants, who foon perifhed in 
the mines, or in the pearl filhery. This finall Archi- 
^lago was entirely defert^ when, in 1672, fome En- 
^iftimen took poflellion of Providence Ifland ; they 
were driven from thence feven or eight years after- 
wards, by the orders of the court of Madrid, but re- 
turned in 1690, and were again expelled in 1703 by 
the Spaniards and French united. The illand was 
peopled again by a particular event. 

In 1714, fome fliips richly laden were fwallowed up 
by a dorm upon the coafls of Florida. The treafures 
which they contained belonged to the Spaniards, who 
caufed them to be dived for. So rich a prey tempted 
fome of the inhabitants of Jamaica. The Spaniards 
refufed to (hare with them, and Jennings, the boldeft 
among them, had recourfe to arms, to I'upport what 
he called a natural and undeniable right. The dread 
of being feverely punifhed, for having difturbed the 
peace which Europe had for fo long a time been anxi- 
ous to obtain, obliged him to turn pirate. His com- 
panions were fof)n numerous enough to make it necef- 
fary to multiply his armaments. The Lucays became 
their place of retreat. It was from thence that thefe 
robbers Tallied forth to attack all velleh without di- 
ftinclion, Englifh as well as o»^hers. The nations were 
apprehenfive of feeing renew’ed, in the New World, 
thoTe feenes of horror which had been difpiayed there 
by the ancient freebooters, when George I. roufed by 
the clamours of his people and by the wilhes of his 
parliament, fent out, in 1719, a futhcient force to fub- 
due thefe pirates. The moil determinrJ or them re- 
fufed the amnefty which was offered them, and went 
to infeft the coafts of Alia and Africa with their rob- 
beries. The reft increal’ed the colony which Woods 
Rogers brought wi^h him from Europe. 

This colony may at tnis diy conlilt of three or four 
thoufand perfons, half of who n are lettled at Provi- 
.dence, where Fort Naffau haiii been conffiuded, and 
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which hath a harbour fufiicient for fmallwreflels ; the book 
reft are diftributed in the other iflands. They fend ^ 

annually to England to the value of forty or fifty ’ ^ 

thoufand crowns [from ^oool. to 6250I.] of cotton, 
wood for dyeing, and live turtle ; and with their fait 
they pay for the provifions which North America fup- 
plies them with. 

Although the foil of the Lucays cannot be compar- 
ed to that of feveral of the other colonies, yet it would 
be fufiicient to aft'ord plenty of fubfiftence, by labour, 
to a population much more confiderable than that 
which is at piefent found there, in free people or irt 
flaves. The great negledl of its cultures muft be at- 
tributed to the firft manners, and prefent propenfities, 
of the inhabitants. Thefe iflands, which on one fide 
are feparated from Florida by the channel of Bahama, 
form on the other a long chain, which terminates at 
the point of Cuba. It is there that begin the iflands 
called Turk’s Iflands, or Caicos, which continue the 
chain as far as towards the middle of the northern 
coaft of St. Domingo. So favourable a pofition for 
piracy hath turned the views of the inhabitants to- 
wards a cruizing life. They are ever eager to engage 
in hoftilities, which may put the Spanilh and French 
produdtions into their hands. The Bermudas exhibit 
a more tranquil fcene. 

This fmall Archipelago, about three hundred leagues poveny of 
diftant from that of the Antilles, was difcoVered, in 
1527, by the Spaniard John Bermudas, W'ho gave hisv.haraAer 
name to it, but did not land there. Ferdinand Came- 
lo, a Portuguefe, obtained in 1 572, of Philip II. a grant 
of it, which did not take effedl. The French naviga- 
tor Barbotiere was fhipwrecked there in 1593, but 
thought no more of it after he had quitted it. The 
fhip of George Sommers was broken to pieces there in 
1609. With the wrecks of this fhip a fmall veffel was 
conftruded, which had the good fortune to arrive fafe 
in England. 

Three years after, a company was formed in Lon- 
don to people the Bermudas, which were entirely un- 
Vol, K E 
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K inhabited. «Sixty men were fent there, and they were 
^ foon followed by many more. They occupied at firft 
St. George, the one of thefe illands which had the beft 
harbour ; and in procefs of time they took poflTellion 
of all thofe which were fufceptible of culture. The 
land was exadly meafured, and didributed among the 
inhabitants, in proportion as their families were more 
or lefs numerous. 

The accounts that were propagated of the falubrity 
and mildnefs of the climate, attraded colonifts from 
all parts of the Britilh empire. Inhabitants reforted 
thither from the Antilles for the recovery of their 
health, and from the northern colonies to enjoy their 
fortune in peace. Many royalills retired there, in ex- 
peclation of the death of their opprelTor Cromwell. 
Waller, among the reft, that charming poet, who was 
an enemy to that tyrannical deliverer, crofted the feas, 
and celebrated thofe fortunate iflands, infpired by the 
influence of the air, and the beauty ^of the country, 
w’hich are always favourable to the poet. He impart- 
ed his enthufiafm to the fair fex. The Englilh ladies 
never thought themfelves handfome or well drefted, 
unlefs they had fniall Bermuda hats made with palm 
leaves. 

But at laft the charm was broken, and thefe illands 
fell into that contempt which their infignificance de- 
ferved. They are very numerous, and their whole 
compafs is but fix or feven leagues. The foil is very 
indifterent, and there is not a fingle fpring to water it. 
There is no water to drink but what is taken from 
wells and refervoirs. Maize, vegetables, and excellent 
fruits, afford plenty of wholefome food ; but there are 
no fuperftuous commodities for exportation; yet chance 
has collected under this pure and temperate Iky four 
or five thoufand inhabitants ; poor, but happy in be- 
ing unobferved. Their connedlions with England do 
not annually exceed 120,000 livres [5000I.], and thofe 
which they have formed with the American continent 
are fcarcely more extenfive. 

In order to render the circumftances of this weak 
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colony more eafy, it hath been fucceffively propofed book 
to cultivate filk, vines, and cochineal there ; but none . 

of thcfe projedls have been carried into execution. In- 
duftry hath been confined to the manufaduring of 
fail-cloth, an occupation which is naturally conneded 
with the conftrudion of thofe fmall veflels made of 
cedar or acajou wood, which have never been equal- 
led upon the globe, either for their failing or for their 
duration. 

The principal inhabitants of the Bermuda ifiands 
formed a fociety in 1 765, the ftatutes of which are, 
perhaps, the moft refpedable monument that ever 
dignified humanity. Thefe virtuous citizens engaged 
themfelves to form a library of all books of huf^nd- 
ry, in whatever language they had been written ; to 
procure to all capable perfons of both fexes an em- 
ployment fuitable to their difpofitipn ; to bellow a re- 
ward on every man who had introduced into the co- 
lony any new art, or contributed to the improvement 
of any one already known ; to give a penfion to every 
daily workman, who, after having affiduoully conti- 
nued his labour, and maintained a good charader for 
forty years, Ihould not have been able to lay by a 
Itock fufficient to allow him to pafs his latter days in 
quiet ; and lallly, to indemnify every individual who 
Ihould have been opprefled either by the minifter or 
the magiftrate. 

May thefe advantages ever be preferved to thofe in- 
duftrious, though indigent people ; happy in their la- 
bour and in their poverty, which keeps their morals 
untainted ! They enjoy, in a Hate of innocence, the 
benefits of a pure and ferene Iky, and preferve tran- 
quillity of mind with health. The poifon of luxury 
has never infeded them. They* are not themfelves ad- 
dided to envy, nor do they excite it in others. The 
rage of ambition and war is cxtinguiflied upon their 
coalls, as the ftorms of the ocean that furround them 
are broken. The virtuous man would willingly crofs 
the feas to enjoy the fight of their frugality. May the 
winds never convey to them the account of the events 
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B o o K of the world in which we live ! They then learn—— 

. but, alas’. my imagination wanders, the pen drops 

from my hand, and they lhall receive no information 
from me. 

Such were the pofleflions of the Englifh in the Ame- 
rican Archipelago, when tht fuccefles of the war which 
ended in 1 763 gave to the domains of that power a 
confidcrable increafe of extent, of which Granada was 
the richeft part. 

cranjda This iflund hath twenty-one leagues in circumfe- 
Tupicd br fence, fix in its greateft breadth, which is from north 
whlt the^ fouth, and four from eaft to weft. Its territory, 
fiiftWio! though very uneven, is in general fertile, and fufcepti- 
ble of fome kind of culture, according to its quality, 
and to its expofure, which is not fufficienily attended 
to. The foil, however, becomes lefs produdlive, in 
proportion to its diftance from the coafts. The caufe 
of this, perhaps, may be, that the rains, which are too 
frequent at the foot of the mountams, even in thofe 
feafons when the reft of the ifland is afflided by 
droughts, keep the neighbouring grounds, which are 
almoft all clayey, in a ftate of freftinefs and moifture, 
which deftroys their richnefs, and confequently their 
fertility. 

The weftern part of the iftand is watered by ten ri- 
vers, the northern part by three, the eallern part by 
eight, and the fouthern part by five. Befide thefe 
fprings, which are all confiderable enough to work fu- 
gar-mills, there are feveral others lefs confiderable, but 
very ufeful to the coffee plantations. 

The neighbouring continent (belters Granada from 
thofe fatal hurricanes which carry defolation in fo ma- 
ny other iflands ; and nature hath multiplied the creeks, 
the bays, and the harbours, which are favourable for 
the exportation of provifions. Its principal port is call- 
ed Baffe-Terre, or St. George, which would furnilh a 
fafe retreat to fixty men of war. 

Though the French, acquainted with the fertility 
of Granada, had formed, as early as the year 1638, the 
projed of fettling there, yet they never carried it into 
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execution till the year 1651. At their arrival they b o o k 
gave a few hatchets, fome knives, and a barrel of bran*- . 

dy, to the chief of the favages they found there ; and 
imagining they had purchafed the ifland with thefe 
trifles, aflumed the fovereignty, and foon adted as ty- 
rants. The Caribs, unable to contend with them by 
open force, took the method which weaknefs always 
infpires to repel oppreflion ; they murdered all whom 
they found alone and defencelefs. The troops that 
were fent to fupport the infant colony, found no fafer 
or more expeditious way than to dellroy all the na- 
tives. The remainder of thefe miferable favages took 
refuge upon a deep rock, preferring rather to throw 
themfelves down alive from the top of it, than to fall 
into the hands of an implacable enemy. The French 
inconfiderately called this rock le inont des /auteurs, the 
hill of the leapers ; and it dill retains that name. 

How was it pof&ble that thefe frivolous people could 
lofe, in didant countries, that vein of pleafantry which 
they preferve in their own, even in the midd of the 
greated calamities ! They are not a cruel people ; 
but the natural cheerfulnefs which accompanies the 
Frenchman in tents, in the midd of camps, upon the 
field of battle, upon a mattrafs in an hofpital, where 
he may have been laid, covered with wounds, and of 
which he is expiring, will fugged to him fome ridicu- 
lous expredion, which will produce a fmile in the com- 
panions of his misfortunes ; and this contrad of cha- 
radter with fituation will manifed itfelf in the fame 
manner among all Frenchmen, and among fome per- 
fons of a Angular turn in all the countries in the world. 

They were judly punidied for all thefe cruelties, by 
a rapacious, violent, and indexible governor. Mod of 
the colonids, no longer able to endure his tyranny, 
retired to Martinico, and thofe who remained on the 
idand condemned him to death. In the whole court 
of judice that formally tried this mifereant, there was 
only one man who could write, and his name was 
Archangeli. A farrier' was the perfon that impeach- 
ed, who, indead of the fignature, fealed with a horfe- 
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BOOK flioe ; and Archangeli, who performed the office of 

. clerk, wrote gravely round it. Marque de Monjicur de 

' la Brie, confeiUer rapporteur: Mark of Mr. de la 
Brie, counsel for ihe court. 

It was apprehended that the court of France would 
not ratify this extraordinary fentence, paffed with fuch 
unufual formalities, though dictated by common fenfe. 
Moft of the judges of the crime, and witnefles of the 
execution, difappeared from Granada. None remain- 
ed, except thofe whofe obfcurity fcrecned them from 
the purfuit of the laws. The ellimate taken in 1700 
ihows, that there were on the ifland no more than 251 
W’hite people, 53 free favages or mulattoes, and 525 
Haves. The ufeful animals were reduced to 64 horfes, 
and 569 head of horned cattle. The whole culture 
confilled of three plantations of fugar, and fifty- two 
of indigo. 

The face of things was totally changed towards the 
year 1714; and this alteration was oft'ecled by Marti- 
nico. That ifland was then laying the foundation of 
a fplendour that was to aftonifli all nations. It fent 
immenfe productions to France, and received valuable 
commodities in return, which w'ere moft of them fent 
to the Spanilh coafts. Its ihips touched at Granada in 
their way, to take in refrefliments. The trading pri- 
vateers, who undertook this navigation, taught the 
people of that ifland the value of their foil, which on- 
ly required cultivation. The execution of every pro- 
jedl is facilitated by commerce. Some traders furnilh- 
ed the inhabitants with flaves and utenfils to eredl fu- 
gar plantations. An open account was eflablilhed be- 
tween the two colonies. Granada was clearing its 
debts gradually by its rich produce ; and the balance 
was on the point of being clofed, when the war in 
1744 interrupted the communication between the tw’o 
iflands, and at the fame time flopped the progrefs of 
the moft important culture of the New World. At 
that time, cotton, cacao, and particularly coflee trees, 
were planted ; and during the continuance of hoftili- 
tips, they acquired a fufficient growth to yield plenti-s 
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fully. Thefe ufeful trees were not abandoned after book 
the peace of 1 748 ; but the culture of the fugar canes , . 

was then pulhed with an eagernefs proportioned to 
their importance. A feries of misfortunes, too much 
merited, Toon deprived the mother-country of the 
great advantages it flattered itfelf with from this co- 
lony. 

The paflionate defire of premature and unbounded 
enjoyment, that malady which hath tainted the go- 
vernment of a nation which yet deferves the affedion 
of her mailers ; that prodigality which reaps when it 
Ihou’d fow, which dellroys the pall with one hand, 
and the future with the other, which exhaufts and 
confumes the ftocic by anticipating the income ; that 
confufion which refults from the diftrelTes any Hate 
mull necelTarily be reduced to, that has neither prin- 
ciples nor experience, that has power without views, 
and means without condud ; that anarchy that pre- 
vails at the helm ; that precipitation, that caballing 
among inferiors ; the impropriety, or total want of 
projedls ; on one hand, the audacity of doing any 
thing with impunity ; on the other, the fear of Ipeak- 
ing even for the public good ; this concurrence of 
long fucceeding evils has thrown Granada into the 
hands of Great Britain, which is confirmed in the pof- 
I’ellion of this conquell by the treaty of 1 763. 

The Tnglifh did not make a fortunate beginning. Event* 

A great number of them refolv^ed to have plantations 
upon an aland, or which the highclt opinion had pre- at Granada 
vioufly been formed; and, in their enthufiafm, they®”[^i^“" 
purchafed them for much more than their real value. dertheBii- 
This paffion, which expelled the ancient colonills, Miho 
were inured to the climate, drew thirty-five or thirty- 
fix millions of livres [from 11458,333!. 6s. 8d. to 
1,500,000!.] out of the mother-country. This impru- 
dence was tollowed by another. The new proprietors, 
milled, no doubt, by national pride, have fubllituted 
new methods to thofe of their predeceflbrs. They at- 
tempted to alter the mode of living among their Haves. 

I'he Ncgiov'', who from their ignorance arc more at- 

E iiij 
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BOOK tachcd to their old curtoms than other men, revolted. 

. It was found neceflary to fend out troops, and to Ihed 

blood. The whole colony was filled with fufpK ions. 
Matters, who had been under the neceffity of ufing vio- 
lent methods, were afraid of being burnt or maflacred 
in their own habitations. The labours declined, and 
were even totally fui pended. Tranquillity was at length 
reftored, but it was foon fucceeded by a new ttorm. 

Throughout the whole extent of the Britilh empire, 
the Roman Catholics are rigoroufly deprived of the 
leaft influence in public all'airs. Wljen the minittry 
eltaolilhed the Enqiifli government at Granada, they 
thought proper to deviate from thefe geneially receiv- 
ed principles; and they permitted' all the ancient in- 
habitants, of whatever religion they might be, to give 
their vote in the aflemblies of the colony. This inno- 
vation met W'lth the moft obttinate refittance ; but at 
laft parliament, which had got rid of fome of its pie- 
judices, declared in favour of the adminittration, and 
Catholics, as well as otheis, were allovted to attend to 
the common interetts of the colony. 

The predilection which George III. had fhown for 
the French, who w'ere become his fubjedls, made him 
imagine that his commands would meet with no op- 
potttion in a fettlement of w hich they ftill formed the 
greateft number. In this perfuafion, he ordered that 
the duty of four and a half per cent, upon produdlions 
on their exportation, which, in an excefs of zeal, all 
the Britilh illands, except Jamaica, had very anciently 
granted, fhould be levied at Granada. The powder of 
doing this was difputed with him. The caufe was for- 
mally tried, and the decifion was not favourable to the 
monarch. 

This triumph elated the minds of the colonitts. In 
order to accelerate the cultures, they had borrowed 
large fuins from the monied people of the mother- 
country. Thefe debts, which amounted to 50,000,000 
of livres [2,083,333!. 6s. 8d.], were not paid at the 
appointed time. The creditors had recourfe to the 
rigour of the law, which authorifed them to feize the 
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plantations that had been mortgaged to them, to put book 
them up to public fale, and to exad the full value of 
them eight months after. This feverity fpread uni- ’ 
verfal confternation. The legiflative body of the illand, 
in their defpair, pafled a bill on the 6th of June 1774, 
which divided the value of the acquifition into five 
payments, and which protra«£led the laft payment to 
the term of thirty-two months. The fecret motive of 
this fingular ad was undoubtedly to put it in the power 
of the debtors to bid for their own eftates, and by this 
contrivance to procure them delays, which they would 
in vain have expected from the commiferation of their 
creditors. 

A meafure fo bold excited a tumult throughout 
England. It was generally thought an injurious thing, 
that a very fmall part of the empire fhould arrogate 
TO itfelf a right of annihilating engagements contract- 
ed under the I'andtion of a law univerfally eftablifhed, 
in the good faith of trade. This indignation was com- 
municated even to the iflands of America, w’hich u#- 
derftood clearly, that no further credit could be ex- 
peded, if confidence were not fettled upon a firm ba- 
fis. The Britons of the Old and of the New World 
united in urging the fupreme powder to repair without 
delay this great breach made in the important and im- 
prefcriptible right of property. 

The parliament, whatever might be the dillrefs of cultures of 
this valuable acquifition, thought in the fame manner 
as the people. Grana* 

In 1771 and 1775, St. George was reduced to afhes^‘“*‘‘ 
by dreadful fires. The colony experienced other ca- 
lamities ; and notwithfianding this, its produdions 
have increafed threefold fince it came out of the hands 
of the French. It is become* under the other hemi- 
fphere, the fecond of the Englifh iflands. Its new 
mother-country receives from it annually eighteen 
millions weight of fugar, which, at 40 livres £il. 13s. 

4d.] the qumtal, produce in Europe 7,200,000 livres 
[300,000!.] ; one million one hundred thoufand gal- 
lons of rum, which, at one livre ten fols [is. 3d.j the 
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o o o K gallon, produce 1,650,000 livres [68,750!.]; thirty 
. - thoufand quintals of coffee, which, at 50 livres [2I. is. 

8d.] the quintal, produce 1,500,000 livres [62,500!.]; 
three thoufand quintals of cacao, which, at 50 livres 
[2I. IS. 8d.] the quintal, produce 150,000 livres 
[6250!.] ; three hundred quintals of indigo, which, at 
800 livres [33I. 6s. 8d.] the quintal, produce 240,000 
livres [ic.oool.]; thirteen thoufand quintals of cotton, 
which, at 150 livres [61. 5s.] the quintal, produce 
i,950,coo livres [81,250!.] ; this makes in all 
12.090,000 livres [528,750!.] ; but in this revenue is 
included that which the Granadines produce. 

Thefe are a dozen of fmall iflands, from three to 
eight leagues in circumference. They do not afford a 
fingle river, and yet the climate is very w holefome. 
The ground, covered only with thin bullies, has not 
been fereened from the fun for many centuries, and it 
may be cultivated without its exhaling at any time 
thofe noxious vapours which generally attack the 
Ranters perpetually elfewhere. 

Cariacou, the only one of thefe iflands which the 
Vrench have occupied, w’as at firll frequented by 
turtle filhermen, w'ho, in the inteivals of leifure af- 
forded them by their occupation, attempted fome 
kinds of culture. Their fmall number w'as foon in- 
creafed by feveral of the inhabitants of Guadalupe, 
who had been driven from their habitations by mif- 
chievous infecls. Thefe good people, aflilted by eight 
or nine hundred flaves, employed themfelves with fuc- 
cefs in the culture of cotton. This Ihrub w'us conveyed 
by the Englifli to the other Granadine iflands, and 
they even formed a fugar plantation at Bequia, and 
two at Cariacou. 

'Jhei'flana Tabago, which was acquired by Great Britain at 
Cihidl’wi”* fame period and by the fame treaty, is feparated 
the cauio of from the Spanifli ifland of Trinidad only by a channel 
putesbl* leagues over. This poffeffion hath ten leagues 

tween the in length and four in its greatefl; breadth. It hath a 
the hraich, liatbour upon its eaftern coaft, in which there are 
hecomcia twenty- fivs or thirty feet of water, and another on its 
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Tiorthern coaft, which hath no more than twenty or b o o k 
twenty-five. They are both fiieltered from molt of . 

the winds, an advantage which that on the fonth fide Brinfii pof- 
doth not enjoy. Among the fmall mountains which 
occupy the centre of the ifland, there is one more 
cievated, the black and reddifli colour of Bfhich 
Teems to indieate the ruins of an ancient volcano. It 
is not expofed to thofe dreadful hurricanes that are To 
deftrudtive in other parts. Poflibly it owes this ineT- 
timable advantage to the vicinity of the continent. 

Tabago has formerly been exceedingly populous, if 
we may credit fome traditional accounts. The inha- 
bitants long withltood the fierce and frequent attacks 
of the favages from the continent, w'ho were llub- 
born and irreconcileable enemies. At length, wea- 
ried out with thefe inroads, which w'erc inceiiantly re- 
newed, they difpeiTed into the adjacent iflands. 

That which they had forfaken lay open to invalion 
from Europe, when two hundred natives of Fleliin- 
gen landed there in 1632, to lay the foundation of 
a Dutch colony. The neighbouring Indians joined 
with the Spaniards of the ifland of Trinidad, to op- 
pofe an eftabliftiment that gave umbrage to both. 
Whoever attempted to flop their fury, was murdered 
or taken prifoner ; and the few wdio efcaped into the 
woods foon deferted the ifland. 

For tw'cnty years the Dutch forgot a fettlement 
which was only noted for the difalters of its origin. 

In 1654 a frefli colony was fent there, which W'as 
driven aw^ay in 1666. The Englilh were foon de- 
prived of this conqueft by the French; but Lewis 
XIV. fatisfied with having conquered it, rellored it 
to his ally the republic of Holland. This fettlement 
fucceeded no better than the other colonies of that 
commercial nation that were engaged in agriculture. 

The motives that determine fo many perlbns front 
other countries to go to America, ought never to 
have influenced the Dutch. Their own country af- 
fords every poffible advantage for trade, and they 
have 1x0 need to go abroad to make their fortune. A 
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K happy toleration, purchafed, like their liberty, with 

^ rivers of blood, hath at length left the confciences 
of all men free ; fo that no religious fcruples can in- 
duce timorous minds to baniih themfelves from their 
native country. The government makes fuch ample 
provifion for the relief and employment of the poor, 
that none are driven by defpair to go and clear a fo- 
reign land, which ufually deftroys the firll cultivators. 
Tabago, therefore, never had more than 1200 men, 
employed in the culture of a little tobacco, cotton, 
and indigo, and of lix fugar plantations. 

The colony was confined to this fcanty exertion of 
indufiry, when it was attacked by the very fame na- 
tion that had reftored it to its former rights of poflef- 
fion and property. In the month of February 1677, 
a French fleet, deflined to feize upon Tabago, fell in 
with the Dutch fleet that was fent out to oppofe this 
expedition. They engaged in one of the roads of the 
ifland, which became tamous for thia memorable ac- 
tion in an age abounding w’ith great events. The ob- 
flinacy and valour on both fides were fuch, that the 
fight flill continued, when every Ihip was difmafied 
and unrigged, and no failors left to work them. The 
engagement did not ceafe till twelve veflels were 
burnt, and a great number were funk. The aflailers 
lofl the fewefl: men, and the defendants kept pofleflion 
of the ifland. 

But d’Eftrees, who was determined to take it, land- 
ed there the fame year in the month of December. 
There was then no fleet to obftrudl or retard his pro- 
grefs. A bomb thrown from his camp, blew up their 
powder magazine. This proved, as it generally does, 
a decifive flroke ; and the enemy, unable to refill, 
furrendered at diferetion. The conquerors availed 
themfelves to the utmoft of the right of war ; not 
content with razing the fortifications, they burnt the 
plantations, feized upon all the Ihips in the harbour, 
and tranfported the inhabitants from the ifland. The 
conquefl of this place was fecured to France by the 
peace that foon followed an adion, in which defeat 
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was attended with no marks of difgrace, and vidory book 
with no advantage. . ^ 

I'he court of Verfailles neglefted this important ’ 
ifland to fuch a degree, as not to fend a Angle man 
thither. Perhaps, in the intoxication of falfe gran- 
deur, they beheld with indifference whatever was 
merely ufeful. They even entertained an unfavour, 
able opinion of Tabago, and imagined it was only a 
barren rock. This error gained ground from the be- 
haviour of the French, who, finding themfelves too 
numerous at Martinico, went over to the iflands of 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Dominica. Thefe were 
precarious poflelfions, and the foil of which was of 
an indifferent quality. Could they poffibly have been 
preferred to an ifland where the land was better, and 
the property inconteftable ? Such was the reafoning 
of a government, which was not then fufficiently en- 
lightened concerning the trade and plantations of the 
colonies, to difcern the true motives of this diflike the 
fubjedts had to Tabago. 

An infant colony, efpecially when it is founded 
with (lender means, cannot fubfift without immediate 
afliftance. It cannot make any progrefs but in pro- 
portion as it finds confumption for its firft productions. 

Thefe are generally of a common fort, are not worth 
the expences of exportation to any diftance, and 
therefore will fcarce fell but in the neighbourhood, 
and ought infenfibly, and by moderate profits, to lead 
to the undertaking of thofe great cultures which are 
the object of commerce between Europe and the Lee- 
ward Iflands, But Tabago was too remote from the 
French fettlements, to attraCt inhabitants by fuch a 
gradation of fuccefs. Lefs fruitful iflands, that were 
nearer to their refources, were preferred. 

The low condition into which it was fallen, did not 
prevent it from attracting the attention of England. 

That proud ifland, which thinks herfelf the queen of 
all others, becaufe flie is the mofi flourifhing, pretend- 
ed to have an undoubted right to that of Tabago, be- 
caufe it had once been in her pofielfion for fix months. 
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BOO K Her forces have confirmed her pretenfions; and the 
- peace of 1 763 has juftified the fuccefs of her arms, by 
ceding to her a poifellion, which fhe will turn to bet- 
ter account than the French ever did. 

Plan for AliTioll all the fettlcments in the Antilles have prov- 
cifaringthe fatal to the firft colonifts, who, ad-ing by chance 
jflanT.'*" in times of little experience, without the concurrence 
of the mother-country, committed perpetual blun- 
ders. Their avidity would not fuffer them to follow 
the method of the natives, who, to abate the influence 
of a conftant fcorching fun, ufed to feparate the fmall 
parcels of land which they were forced to clear, with 
large fpaces covered with trees and fliady thickets. 
Thefe favages, inllruded by experience, fixed their 
dwellings in the middle of the woods, to preferve 
themfelves fiom the quick and dangerous exhalations 
of a ground newly turned up. 

The deftroyers of this prudent people, being too 
eager after their profits, negleded tlj^.s method as too 
flow ; and being impatient to cultivate all, precipi- 
tately cut down whole forefts. Thick vapours imme- 
diately arofe from the ground, which was heated, for 
the firft time, by the rays of the fun. Thefe increaf- 
ed as the earth was ftirred up for fowing and planting. 
Their malignant particles infinuated themfelves into 
every pore and every organ of the hufbandman ; who, 
by hard labour, was conftantly kept in a profufe per- 
fpiration. The circulation of the fluids was ftopped, 
all the vifcera were dilated, the body fwelled, the fto- 
mach could no longer perform its fundions, and death 
enfued. Thofe who efcaped thefe peftilential influ- 
ences by day, loft their lives by fleeping in huts hafti- 
]y run up upon a frefti foil, where vegetation was too 
adive, and I'o unw'holefome, that it confirmed the men 
before it could nourifli the plants. 

From thefe obfervations it appears, that the follow- 
ing would be the beft plan which could be purfued in 
the eftablifliing of a new colony. At our firft arri- 
val, it fliould be obferved what winds arc moft preva- 
lent in the Archipelago *of America, and it will be 
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found that they blow regularly from the fouth-eall book 
and the north-eaft. If we were at liberty to choofe, 
and met with no obftacle from the nature of the ' 
ground, we Ihould take care not to fix on the lee- 
ward fide, left the wind fiiould be continually bring- 
ing to us the vapours of the new-tilled grounds, and 
infedl, from the exhalations of the new plantations, a 
piece of land that might have been purified in time. 

Our colony fliould therefore be founded on the wind- 
ward fide of whatever country we mean to cultivate. 

I'irft, all the habitations fhould be built in the woods, 
and not a tree be fuffered to be felled about them. 

The woods are wholefome ; the refrefliing ftiade they 
afford, and the cool air we breathe in them, even in 
the heat of the day, are a prefervative againft that 
exceffive perfpiration, which is the deftrudion of moft 
Europeans, by the drynefs and acrimony of an inflam- 
mable blood, deprived of its fluid parts. Fires fiiould 
be kept in the huts all night, to difpel any noxious air 
that might have entered. This cuftom, which is con- 
fiantly pradifed in fome parts of Africa, would be as 
fuccefsful in America, confidering the analogy between 
the two climates. 

After having taken thefe precautions, we might be- 
gin to cut down the woods ; but it fiiould be at lead; 
at fi% toifes diftance from the huts. When the 
ground is laid bare, the flaves fiiould not be fent out 
to their work till ten o’clock in the morning, when 
the fun has had time to divide the vapours, and the 
wind to drive them away. The four hours loft after 
fun-rife, would be fully compenfated by fparing the 
flrength of the labourers, and by the prefervation of 
the human race. This attention fiiould be continued 
as long as any lands are clearing or fowing, till the 
ground was thoroughly purged and fettled ; when the 
colonifts might be allowed to fix upon it, and be em- 
ployed without the lead apprehenfions at all hours in, 
the day. Experience has already juftified the neceffi- 
ty of all thefe meafures. 
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BOOK The Englifh and their (laves not having followed 
. . the plan we have been tracing, perirtied in great num- 

MifortMie$ bers at Tabago, though inoft of them came there to- 
i»h.ch the gether from the neighbouring colonies. Enlightened 
hTvcfiiirer. by this difatler, they fettled to tvindward of the idand, 
edatTaba- and death ceafed its ravages. The cuftom which the 
Sgd^viau Britilh government have of felling the foil of the 
ed from the iflands, and the formalities infeparable from fuch a 
which wc fyftem, retarded ihe formation of a fettlement, which 
hur^iwn purfuing other maxims, perhaps lefs prudent, might 
have been begun immediately after the peace. It was 
not till 1 766, that fourteen thoufand acres of ground 
were allotted and divided into (hares of five hundred 
acres each. New allotments were afterwards made, 
but no planter was ever allowed to purchafe more than 
one (hare. 

The idand, the foil of which hath been found too 
fandy, is yet inhabited only by four hundred white 
people and eight thoufand NegroesA They were (lop- 
ped in the beginning of their career by ants, who have 
devoured the greatell part of the fugar canes which 
have been already planted. The forty thoufand quin- 
tals of fugar which were gathered from thirty planta- 
tions have been reduced to one half. This void hath 
been filled up by cotton, the crop of which is eight 
hundred thoufand pounds weight, and by Wdigo, 
which yields twelve thoufand pounds. St. Vincent 
hath not experienced a»limilar calamity. 

Mifioryof When the Engli(h and French, who for fome years 
lfst*vm-*bad been ravaging the Windward Iflands, began to 
give fome confiltence to their fettlements, in the year • 
1660 they agreed that Dominica and St. Vincent 
(hould be left to the Caribs as their property. Some 
of tfaefe favages, who till then had been difperfed, re- 
tired into the former, and the greater part into the lat- 
ter. yhere thefe mild and moderate men, lovers of 
peace and filence, lived in the woods, in fcattered fa- 
milies, under the guidance of an old man, whom his 
age alone had advanced to the dignity of ruleri: The 
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dominion pailed fucceffively into every family, where book 
the oldeft always became king, that is to fay, the guide 
and father of the nation. Thefe ignorant favagcs were 
ilill unacquainted with the fublime art of fiibduing 
and governing men by force of arms ; of maflacring 
the inhabitants of a country ,to get poileffion of their 
lands ; of granting to the conquerors the property, 
and to the conquered the labours of the conquered 
country ; and, in procefs of time, of depriving both of 
the rights and the fruit of their toil by arbitrary taxes. 

The population of thefe children of nature was fud- 
denly augmented by a race of Africans, whofe origin 
was never pofitively afcertained. It is faid, that a fiiip 
carrying Negroes for fale, foundered on the coaft of 
St. \'incent, and the flaves who efcaped the wreck 
were received as brethren by the favages. Others 
pretend that thefe Negroes W'ere deferters, who ran 
aw'ay from the plantations of the neighbouring colo- 
nies. A third tradition fays, that this foreign race 
comes from the blacks whom the Caribs took from 
the Spaniards in the firfl wars between thofc Euro- 
peans and the Indians. If we may credit Du lertre, 
the raoft ancient hiftorian who has written an account 
of the Antilles, thofe terrible favages, who were fo in- 
veterate againft their matters, fpared the captive Haves, 
brought them home, and reftored them to liberty, that 
they might enjoy life, that is, the common bleffings of 
nature, which no man has a right to withhold from 
any of his fellow-creatures. 

Their kindnefs did not ftop here : for, by whatever 
chance thefe ftrangers were brought into the ifland, 
the proprietors of it gave them their daughters in mar- 
riage ; and the race that fprang from this mixture were 
called Black Caribs. They have preferved more of the 
primitive colour of their fathers than of the lighter hue 
of their mothers. The red Caribs are of a low ttature ; 
the black Caribs tall and ttout ; and this doubly favage 
race fpeak with a vehemence that feems to refemble 
anger. 
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BOOK In procefs of time, however, fome differences arofe 
between the two nations. The people of Martinico 
ThTamwi pcrcciving this, refolved to take advantage of their di- 
of the vifions, and raife themfelves on the ruins of both par- 
s^vuicVot ties* Their pretence was, that the black Caribs gave 
riifctdif- iliclter to the (laves who deferted from the French 
tween the iflands. Impollure is always produdive of injudice. 

Thofe who were falfely accufed were afterwards at- 
rib*. * tacked without reafon. But the fmallnefs of the num- 
bers fent out againft them ; the jealoufy of thofe who 
were appointed to command the expedition ; the de- 
fection of the red Caribs, who refufed to fupply fuch 
dangerous allies with any of the fuccours they had 
promifed them to ad againll their rivals ; the difficul- 
ty of procuring fubffitence ; the impoflibility of com- 
ing up with enemies who kept themfelves concealed 
in woods and mountains : all thefe circumltances con- 
fpired to difconcert this ra(h and violent enterprife. It 
was obliged to be given up, after tjjje lofs of many va- 
luable lives ; but the triumph the favages obtained did 
not prevent them from fuing for peace as fuppliants. 
They even invited the French to come and live with 
them, fwearing lincere friendlhip and inviolable con- 
cord. The propofal was agreed to; and the next 
year, 1719, many of the inhabitants of Martinico re- 
moved to St. Vincent. 

The firft who came thither fettled peaceably, not 
only with the confent, but by the affillance of the red 
Caribs. This fuccefs induced others to follow their 
example ; but thefe, whether from jealoufy, or fome 
other motive, taught the favages a fatal fecret. That 
people, who knew of no property but the fruits of the 
earth, becaufe they are the reward of labour, learnt 
with aftonilhment that they could fell the earth itfelf, 
which they had always looked upon as belonging to 
mankind in general. This knowledge induced them 
to meafure and fix boundaries ; and from that inftant 
-peace and happinefs were banilhed from their ifland. 
The partition of lands occahoned divilions amongft 
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men. The following were the caufes of the revolu- B 
tion produced by the fyftera of ufurpation. 

When the French came to St. Vincent, they brought 
Haves along with them, to clear and till the ground. 
The black Caribs, Ihocked at the thoughts of refem- 
bling men who were degraded by llavery, and fearing 
that fome time or other their colour, which betrayed 
their origin, might be made a pretence for enllaving 
them, took refuge in the thickeft parts of the foreft. 
In this fituation, in order to imprint an indelible mark 
of diftindlion upon their tribe, that might be a perpe- 
tual token of their independence, they flattened the 
foreheads of all their children as foon as they were 
born. The men and women, whofe heads could not 
bend to this ftrange fliape, dared no longer appear in 
public without this vifible fign of freedom. The next 
generation appeared as a new race. The flat-headed 
Caribs, who were nearly of the fame age, tall, proper 
men, hardy and fierce, came and erecfled huts by the 
fea-fide. 

They no fooner knew the price which the Euft)- 
peans fet upon the lands they inhabited, than they 
claimed a fliare with the other iflanders. This rifing 
fpirit of covetoufnefs was at firft appeafed by fome 
prefents of brandy, and a few fabres. But not con- 
tent with thefe, they foon demanded fire-arms, as the 
red Caribs had ; and at laft they were defirous of hav- 
ing their fhare in all future fales of land, and likewife 
in the produce of paft fales- Provoked at being de- 
nied a part in this brotherly repartition, they formed 
into a feparate tribe, fwore never more to aflbeiate 
with the red Caribs, chofe a chief of their own, and 
declared war. 

I'he numbers of the combatants might be equal, 
but their llrength was not fo. The black Caribs had 
every advantage over the red, that induftry, valour, 
and boldnefs, mull foon acquire over a weak habit 
and a timorous difpofition. But that fpirit of equity, 
which is feldom deficient in favages, made the con- 
queror confent to fiiare with the vanquifhed all the 
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BOOK territory lying to the leeward. It was the only one 

. ~ which both parties were delirous of pollefling, bccaufe 

there they were fure of receiving prefents from the 
French. 

The black Caribs gained nothing by the agreement 
which they themfelves had drawn up. The new plant- 
ers who came to the ifland always landed and fettled 
near the red Caribs, where the coail was mofl accef- 
fiblc. This preference roufed that enmity w hich was 
but ill extinguilhed. The war broke out again. The 
red Caribs, who were always beaten, retired to wind- 
ward of the ifland. Many took to their canoes, and 
went over to the continent, or to Tabago ; and the 
few that remained lived feparate from the blacks. 

The black Caribs, conquerors and mafters of all the 
leeward coaft, required of the Europeans that they 
Ihould again buy the lands they had already purchaf- 
ed. A Frenchman attempted to ftiow the deed of his 
purchafe of fome land which he ha|J bought of a red 
Carid ; I know not, fays a black Carib, what thy paper 
fays ; but read what is written on my arrow. There 
you may fee, in cbarablers which do not lie, that if you 
do not jrive me what I demand, I will go and burn your 
boufe to night. In this manner did a people, who had 
not learnt to read, argue with thofe who derived fuch 
confequence from knowing how to write. They made 
ufe of the right of force, with as much aflurance, and 
as little remurfe, as if they had been acquainted with 
divine, political, and civil right. 

Time, which brings on a change of meafures with a 
change of interefls, put an end to thefe difturbances. 
The French became, in their turn, the ftrongeft. They 
no longer fpent their time in breeding poultry, and 
cultivating vegetables, caflTava, maize, and tobacco, in 
order to lell them at Martinico. In lefs than twenty 
years, more important cultures employed eight hun- 
dred white men and three thoufand Blacks. Such was 
the fituation of St. Vincent when it fell into the hands 
of the EngUlh ; and was fecured to them by the treaty 
of 1763. 
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This ifland, which may have forty leagues in circum- book 
fercnce, is mountainous, but interfedted by excellent . . 

valleys, and watered by a few rivers. It was in the st. Vincent 
wellern part of it that the French had begun the cul- 
ture of cacao and of cotton, and had made confider- the tnjriini. 
able advances in that of coflce. The conquerors 
formed there fome fugar plantations. The impoflibili- their aoim- 
ty of multiplying them upon an uneven foil, which is 
full of ravines, made them defirous of occupying the 
plains towards the Eaft. The favages, who had taken 
refuge there, refufed to quit them ; and recourfe was 
had to arms to compel them to it. The refiftance 
which they oppofed to the thunders of European ty- 
ranny, w’as not, and could not poffibly be maintained 
without great difTiculfy. 

An officer was meafuring out the ground which had 
jud been taken pofleffion of, when the detachment 
that accompanied him was unexpededly attacked, and 
almoft totally deftroyed, on the 25th of March 1775. 

It was generally believed that the unfortunate perfons 
who had juft been deprived of their poffellions, were 
the authors of this violence ; and the troops put them- 
felves in motion to deftroy them. 

Fortunately, it was determined in time, that the 
Caribs were innocent ; that they had taken or maf- 
facred feveral fugitive flaves who had been guilty of 
fuch cruelties ; and that they had fworn not to ftop 
till they had purged the ifland of thofe vagabonds, 
whofe enormities were often imputed to them. In or- 
der to confirm the favages in this refolution, by the al- 
lurement of rewards, the legiflative body palTed a bill 
to enfure a gratuity of five moides, or lao livres [5I.], 
to any one who fliould bring the head of a Negro, 
who fliould have deferted within three months. 

Great Britain hath not hitherto gained any great ad- 
vantage from tbefe barbarities. St. Vincent ftill reckons 
no more than five hundred white men, and feven or 
eight thoufand Negroes. Their labours yield no more 
than twelve hundred quintals of cotton, fix millions 
weight of very fine fugar, and three hundred and fixty 
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BOOK thoufand gallons of rum. Thefc productions grow 
. . upon a very light kind of foil, and which for that rea- 

fon, it is thought, will be foon exhaulled. This is an 
opinion generally received in America ; and it will be 
proper to examine whether it be well founded. 

Undoubtedly, the rains which fall in torrents upon 
a broken country, muft more readily carry away a 
fandy foil than a clayey one, the particles of which 
ihall adhere more flrongly to each other. But is it 
underftood in what manner a foil can be exhauded ? 
Can it be by the lofs of thofc earthy particles, into 
which the plants it produces are at length reduced, 
and of which it feems to be deprived, when the plants 
do not tot upon the fpot where they have been culti- 
vated ? In anfwer to this, it is proved from the experi- 
ments of Van Helmont, that plants do not take away 
any fenfible weight from the foil ; and that it is the 
raoifture with which the earth is w'atered, that is the 
only caufe of vegetation. If thi^-exhaufting of the 
foil be fuppofed to arife from the lofs of the falts which 
it fumifhes for the fucceflive growth of the plants, it 
is equally proved, by the numerous experiments of M. 
Tillet, and of feveral other natural philofophers, that 
the ground is nothing more than a matrix, in which 
the germina of plants receive their growth, which they 
feem only to derive from heat and moillure. All thefe 
experiments colleded, feem alfo to prove, that the wa- 
ter alone, whether conveyed by natural or artificial 
means, contains all the falts and all the principles that 
are to concur in producing this growth. 

Let us therefore content ourfelves with faying, that 
fuch or fuch a fpecies of earth may be more or lefs ea- 
fily put into a ftate fit to receive and to preferve the 
quantity of water neceflary for completing vegetation. 
The moft trifling labour ftirs up a light foil : it is then 
eafily penetrated by the llightefl rain : but a hard rain 
prefles it together, and the fun eafily raifing the moif- 
ture, which in this ftate of comprelfion it could only 
imbibe to a very little depth, deprives it of the only 
fpecies of nouriihment which it fumiflied to the plant, 
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and without which the plant could not fublift. Never- book 
thelefs, the feafon is not called in quellion ; and much . ‘ . 

lefs the ignorance of him who knows not how to mo- 
derate its effeds. Prejudice determines the foil to be 
exhaufted and ruined. In future, it is worked only 
with regret, and confequently very ill. It is abandon- 
ed, while nothing more was wanting than a proper 
fpecies of culture to enrich the proprietor who neglecls 
it. 

A fomewhat lefs degree of friability conilitutes what 
is called a llrong foil, which requires more tillage, and 
of a more laborious nature ; but when once it is pre- 
pared, manured, and watered, the ftiff foil preferves for 
a much longer time its moidure, which is a necedary 
vehicle of the falts, whether they be continually con- 
veyed, and fucceflively renewed by the rains, or by ar- 
tificial watering. 

Of what ufe then, it will be faid, is dung? It ferves 
to raife up more eafily, and more generally, the foil, 
by the fermentation which it excites in it, and to keep 
it for a longer time raifed and fupplied, either by its 
adlive particles, which can only unfold themfelves 
gradually in the compadl foils, fuch as thofe of the fe- 
cond fpecies, which are divided by heating them, or by 
its oily particles, which fattening the foil of the firll 
fpecies, retain in it, for a longer time, the moidure which 
its too great laxity, and the incoherence of its particles, 
would fooD allow to efcape. 

Dung, therefore, properly applied, and according to 
its quality, partly fupplies the place of tillage ; but can 
tillage fupply the place of dung? We are inclined to 
think it would not for light foils, which, fortunately, 
require but little dunging ; but we believe it w'ould in 
drong foils, and thefe require a great deal of dung. 

But nothing can fupply the place of rain ; which, in 
America, when it is plentiful, renders all the foils near- 
ly equal. Some fruits brought forward by the feafon, 
rot in the mod excellent foils : but alraod all of them 
arrive at perfedlion in the mod ordinary foils. In A- 
merica there is no rainy feafon which is not fruitful ; 
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BOOK while, in a dry feafon, the income diminiflies fometimes 
. - . by one half. 

The only objeifl that deferves the attention of the 
inhabitants of St. Vincent’s, as well as of all perfons 
who are in pofleflion of a light foil, in whatever zone 
it may be lituated, muft therefore be, to fix their plan- 
tations upon their low'eft mountains, to prefer the cul- 
ture of fuch plants as will cover the loil fooneft, and 
•will leave it lefs expofed to the immediate fliock of 
heavy rains, which comprefs it more and more when 
it is not tilled, and which drag it away when it is pre- 
pared ; to choofe^efpecially that plan of cultivation, 
which, while it ftiall not counteract the efl’orts of the 
plant too much, fhall fupply it with a degree of growth 
neceflary to defend the foil, at the time when it Hands 
moll in need of it, in that feafon when it v/ould be in 
danger of being dripped, in procefs of lime, down to 
the fanJ. While the foil fhall remain covered with 
any kind of earth, we need not feari*i.ts being barren. 
The foil which hath once been fufficient for the nutri- 
tion of any plant, when brought into its primitive ftate 
by the care of the cultivator, will fur ever be fufficient 
for the fame purpofes. 

orfstBri- Dominica W’as inhabited by its own children. In 
* offeirio”of * 73 ^ hundred and thirty- eight Caribs were found 

lijomiriica. there, diflributed in thirty-two carbets ; and three 
hundred and forty-nine Frenchmen occupied a part of 
the coafl, which the favages had left to thefti. Thefe 
Europeans had no other afliflance, or rather compa- 
nions of their labours, except twenty-three free Mulat- 
toes, and three hundred and thirty-eight flaves. They 
were all employed in breeding poultry, in railing pro- 
vifions for the confumption of Martinico, and in culti- 
tivating feventy-tw'o thoufand two hundred cotton 
Ihrubs. I'hefe trifling produdions were afterwards in- 
creafed by the addition of coffee. At length the ifland, 
at the peace of 1763, when it became an Englilh pof- 
fellion, reckoned fix hundred white people, and two 
thoufand Negroes. 

Since the end of the laft century, Great Britain, 
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which was advancing towards the dominion of the feas, book 
while (he accufed France of afpiring to the monatchy . 

of the continent, had ihowed as much eagernefs for 
Dominica, as Ihe had in the late negotiations, when 
vidory gave her a right to choofe. Nine pariflies have 
fucceflively been edabiifhed upon this illand, where, 
on the firft of January 1778, the population confided 
of fifteen hundred and feventy-four white people, men, 
women, and children ; five hundred and feventy-four 
Mulattoes, or free Negroes, and fourteen thoufand 
three hundred and eight Haves. * 

The cattle of the illand did not exceed two hundred 
and eighty eight horfes, feven hundred and feven mules, 
thirty-four alles, eighteen hundred and thirty bead of 
horned cattle, nine hundred and ninety- nine hogs, and 
two thoufand two hundred and twenty-nine fheep, or 
goats. 

Its cultures confifted of fixty-five fugar plantations, 
w'hich occupied five thoufand two hundred and fifty- 
levr n acres of ground ; three thoufand three hundred 
and fixty-nine acres planted with coffee, at the pro- 
portion of one thoufand feet per acre ; two hundred 
and feventy-feven acres planted with cacao, at the pro- 
portion of five hundred feet per acre ; fourfeore and 
nine acres planted with cotton, at the proportion of 
one thoufand feet per acre ; fixty-nine acres of indigo, 
and fixty trees of black caffia. 

Its provifions confifted of twelve hundred and two 
acres of banana trees, fixteen hundred and forty-feven 
acres of yams or potatoes, and two thoufand feven 
hundred and twenty nine trenches of manioc. 

Nineteen thoufand four hundred and feventy-eight 
acres were taken up by the woods ; four thoufand two 
hundred and ninety-fix by pafiurages and favannas ; 
three thoufand fix hundred and fifty-five acres were 
Tcferved for the crown, and three thoufand four hun- 
dred and thirty- four were entirely barren. 

This was all that fifteen years of labour had been 
-able to effe(ft upon a foil which vras exceedingly hilly, 
and not very fertile. 
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BOOK This fettlement was expofed in its infancy to a moft 
. . flagrant aft of diflionefly. Several of the planters had 

Diihirb. obtained confiderable advances from trade. To avoid 
***** paying their debts, they took refuge, with their flaves, 
of in the French iflands, where an open proteftion was 
granted them. In vain they were claimed ; in vain 
Fmch of was it required that they fhould be compelled to fatis- 
creditors ; every felicitation was ufelefs. The 
ifl^f legiflative body then made a law, which fecured to all 
French emigrants the advantage of enjoying, without 
moleflation, all the riches they Ihould bring into Do< 
minica. 

Let us examine without partiality the conduct of 
the two nations, and we fliall find it faulty on both 
iides. 

And firft, with refpeft to the French, let me alk 
them, if thefe refugees were not at the fame time 
thieves? Why therefore did they grant them an afy- 
lum? Why did they refufe to givf them up, uhen 
they were claimed ? Let us even fuppofe that the re- 
quifition had been made in an imperious manner ; the 
bufinefs was to examine the juftice of the claim, not 
the manner in which it was made. This was not an 
occafion in which it was proper to give a petulant an- 
fwer to a haughty demand. An aftion which we are 
urged to by juftice, can never be humiliating. Let the 
French, for a moment, put themfelves in the place of 
the creditors, and tell roe, whether they w'ould not have 
fent to the court of London the fame reprefentations, 
and the fame complaints? and whether they would 
not have been equally exafperated by its lilence, or by 
its refufal ? There cannot be two fyftems of juftice. 

On the other hand, when by way of reprifal the 
Englifh offered an afylum to the French emigrants, 
did they not double the fame fault ? Did they not ex- 
cite to .robbery and to defertion tbofe fraudulent debt- 
ors who were inclined to efcape from the legal pur- 
fuit of their creditors ? If the nations, who divided the 
New World among themfelves, had adopted, in imi- 
tation of them, the fame meafures, who would have 
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advanced to their colonifts the Aims they might have book 
wanted? What would have become of America, if . 
this pernicious fyftem had manifeiled itfelf at the ori- ' 
gin of the copqueAs ? What would ftill become of it 
if it were univerfally adopted ? Let us refled a mo- 
ment, and we fliall be convinced, that a general fuf- 
penfion of juftice would become one of the moft dread- 
ful calamities that could poflUbly afflid mankind. We 
lliall perceive, that fo fatal an agreement among na- 
tions would bring the world back to that ftate of 
plundering and barbarifm of which we have not even 
an idea. What advantage will the Englilh find, in 
infeding themfelves with our villains, and in fending 
theirs to us ? What concern can we have, or what 
confidence can we repofe, in men who are deftitute 
of faith towards their fellow-citizens? Do the En- 
glifli exped more honefty from ours ? If they receive 
them, why ihould a third nation expel them ? Is it 
intended that perfidy fliould wander, with impunity, 
from one country to another, and fpread itfelf over 
the whole furface of the globe ? I may perhaps ex- 
aggerate the confequences of this proceeding ; but in 
order to judge properly of an adion, we muft conli- 
der the utmoft extent of its efFeds. This is a certain 
way of impreffing the mind more forcibly with them. 

But I may be alked, in what manner fhould the 
Englifii have aded ? In the firft inflance, they were 
right in making the demand. Afterwards, they Ihould 
have gone down fword in hand into the alylums of 
their deferters, and Ihould have laid them wafie. Thus 
it is that they would have Ihown themfelves brave and 
upright men. The blood that would have been fpilt 
would not have been imputed to them ; and they would 
have been applauded by all the people of Europe, in- 
terefted in the fame caufe. 

We need not however be furprifed that both the 
Englilh and French Ihould reciprocally grant a retreat 
to their malefadors, when we daily lee them arrogat- 
ing to themfelves the right of fending them to each 
other, by banilhing them from their own country ; a 
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BOOK law, which is as contrary to the common right, as that 
. which flmuld authorife a citizen, whofe dog Ihould run 

mad, to let him loofe in the houfe of his neighbour, 
would be contrary to the right of individuals. 

But a man who has two hands, is always a fpecies 
of valuable property. — He ought therefore not to be 
concealed. — ^It may alfo be urged, that we have fome 
reafon to expefl, fince there are a few inliances of it, 
that a wicked man may amend.— It is true, there 
may be one inftance in a hundred of fuch an amend- 
ment. — But the quedion is, whether, for the chance 
of having one bad man w’ho may forfake his evil w'ays, 
it be prudent to keep a hundred incorrigible villains ? 

In what There w’as however another diftant objetd, exclu- 
conhii-ihe Qf care of fettling plantations, which entcr- 
otDonu- ed into the extennve views or the Lngliih. They 
wifhed to attra< 5 l the produdions of the P'rench co- 
lonies to Dominica, in order that they might fecure 
the trade of them to themfelves. It %as to carry this 
great projed into executi. n; that, in 1766, all the ports 
of the iiland were made free. A number of adive and 
enterprifing men immediately came from Europe and 
from North America. Immenfe (lores of corn, fait fifli, 
and flaves, were formed at Rofeau. This town fupplied 
the wants of Martinico, of Guadalupe, and of St. Lu- 
cia ; and received in payment, commodities of great- 
er or lefs value. Thefe exchanges would have been 
even more confiderable, if by an ill-judged avidity of 
of the treafury. Great Britain had not herfelf put a 
reftraint upon thefe fraudulent connedions. 

The events which have detached the American con- 
tinent from England, and the efforts which the French 
are making to extend their connedions in Africa, muft 
foon reduce the daple of Dominica to nothing, or to 
a trifle ; but it can never be deprived of the advantage 
of its poiition. Situated between Guadalupe and Mar- 
tinico, at only feven leagues diflance from each, it 
threatens them equally. At both its extremities, to 
the North and to the South, are two excellent har- 
Bburs, from whence the privateers and the fleets may 
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intercept the navigation between the mother-countiy book 
and its colonies, and even the communication be- 
tween the two fettlements. What would be the con- 
fequence if the northern port, known by the name 
of Prince Rupert, were changed, as it might eafily 
be, into a harbour, and furrounded with fortifications? 

This plan, it is faid, hath been determined upon in the 
council of George III. Every circumllance induces 
us to beheve that it will never be carried into exe- 
cution ; the nation hath too much confidence in its 
naval forces, ever to incur fuch an expence. 

Dominica, in thefe latter times, hath drawn the at-Lawtpe- 
tention of all America, by an event, the caufes ofn i».^nL. 
which may almofi be traced as far back as the difeo- 
very of the New World. 

Scarce had the Europeans marked the foil of the 
other hemifphere with their fanguinary fteps, than it 
became neceflary to procure flaves from Africa, in 
order to clear it. Women were found among this 
degraded race, whom the fcarcity of females rendered 
agreeable to the firft colonifts. From this alliance, 
which feeraed to be reprobated by nature, there arofe 
a mixed generation, whofe chains w’ere often broken 
by paternal tendernefs. A fentiment of goodnefs, in- 
nate in man, gave liberty, on fome occafions, to other 
flaves ; and a dill greater number of captives purchafed 
their freedom. In vain did a fufpicious and provident 
fyftem of policy exclaim, with vehemence, againft this 
cuftom, applauded by humanity : the bellowing of 
freedom upon flaves was ftill continued ; and even be- 
came more frequent. 

The freedmen, however, were not put upon an en- 
tire equality with their former mailers. The laws ge- 
nerally imprinted a mark of inferiority on this clafs of 
men. They were ftill more degraded by prejudice, in 
the frequent occurrences of civil life. Their fitua- 
tion was never any thing more than an intermediate 
ftate between flavery and original liberty. 

Diftindions fo humiliating filled the minds of thefe 
freedmen with rage. The llave is commonly in fo ab- 
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Kjed a Hate, that he doth not dare to defy his tyrant; 

^ he can do nothing more than hate him. But the 
heart of a man whofe chains have been ihakcn off, 
hath a greater degree of energy ; he both hates, and 
bids defiance to the white men. 

The dangerous effeds of thefe finider difpofitions 
fhould have been prevented. In the focieties of Eu- 
rope, where all the members are equals, where the in- 
tereft of each individual is the interefi; of the whole 
community ; we are not allowed to fuppofe that a ci- 
tiien would intentionally do any thing injurious to 
the general good, unlefs there are ftrong proofs of it. 
But in America, where an enormous and lingular bo- 
dy of men, divided in opinions, is compofed of three 
different dalles, it is thought right to facnfice the two 
laft to the fecurity of the former. The Haves are 
kept in a perpetual Hate of oppreffion, and the freed- 
men are thrown into prilbn upon the flighted fufpi- 
cion. Their averlion for the white ji^ople is confider- 
ed as a delinquency of a very ferious nature, and juf- 
tifies, in the eyes of authority, all the precautions that 
are taken againil them. It is to this ftrange feve- 
rity that molt of the nations have wiflied to attribute 
the kind of tranquillity which they have enjoyed in 
their fettlements in the New World. 

In the Englifli colonies alone the free Negro is up- 
on the fame footing as the white man. The llrongell 
prefumptions arc not fufficient to authorife an attack 
upon the liberty of the one, any more than of the 
other. Hence it happens that the law, which is very 
cautious, for fear of a millake, in fixing upon the cri- 
minal, fometimes remains inactive for a longer time 
than is conllflent with the public advantage. The 
freedmen have fometimes abufed thefe indulgences in 
the Britilh iflands; and their leditious commotions 
have obliged Dominica to alter its fyllein. 

It was determined, by a bill paffed in the month of 
September 1774, that no colonill Ihould, for the fu- 
ture, be allowed to grant liberiy to any Have, before 
he had paid 100 pifloles [41I. 13s. 4d.] inio the pub- 
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lie treafury. But if the ‘freedman could afterwards book 
prove that he could not gain a fubfidence by his la- , 
hour, he was to receive 8o livres [3I. 6s. 8d.] every ' ' " ^ 
fix months, till he fiiould be enabled, by more favour, 
able circumflances, to do without this affifiance. 

Every freedman, convided by the depofition of two 
witnelTes, either free or flaves, before two jufiices of 
the peace, of being guilty of any offence that is not 
capital, is to be whipped, or to pay a fine, or to be 
imprifoned, according as the magifirates fhall deter- 
mine. The fame punifhments are to be inflidled upon 
him for having didurbed the public peace, or for hav- 
ing infulted, threatened, or beaten a white mao. 

A freedman who fhall have affided a Have to defert, 
who fhall have granted an afylum to him, or accepted 
of his fervices, fhall be condemned to a fine of 2000 
livres [83I. 6s. 8d.], to be applied to public ufe. If 
the culprit fhould be unable to pay the fum, he fhall 
undergo three months imprifonment, or be whipped, 
according to the decifion of the judices of the peace. 

No free Negro, Mulatto, or Medee, fhall be allow- 
ed to vote at the election of a reprefentative of his pa- 
rifh, in the general aflembly of the colony. Neither 
protection nor fortune can ever efface this mark of re- 
probation. 

After having given a feparate account of each of cou- 
the three neutral iflands which England acquired by 
the treaty of 1763, it is incumbent upon us to Hate mimftry t© 
the means which that power hath thought proper to "jh^g^hc' 
employ, in order to derive folid advantages from their ^ee 

profperity. Swerc 

At fird, government thought proper to fell the dif- formerly 
ferent portions of the extenfive foil which the fuccefs 
of the war had given to them. Had they been gra- 
tuitoully beftowed, they would have been obtained by 
favour and intrigue, and they would not have been 
ufeful for a long time. But the nation was well con- 
vinced, that every citizen who fhould have employed 
part of his capital in the acquifition of an edate, would 
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BOOK not fail to lay out upon it what was neceflary for him 
to make the mod ot his property. 

' “ It might, however, be improper to exadl the imme- 
diate payment uf the ceded lands, becaufe the new 
plantar .ns require fuch great expenccs in buildings, 
in cattle, and in flaves. On this account, it was fet- 
tled, that the purchafer fhould not be obliged to pay 
more than twenty per cent, in the firft inllance, ten 
per cent, the two following years, and afterwards 
twenty per cent, every year after, till the payment 
was completed. He was to be diveded of all his pii- 
rileges, if he did not fulfil his engagements at the dat- 
ed periods. 

In order to foften what might appear too fevere in 
this law, the planter was allowed to change this debt 
into a perpetual annuity ; and even the fird payment 
was not to begin till a twelvemonth after the clearing 
of the land. 

As the vad extent of the edates* had vifibly dimi- 
niftied the mafs of the productions in the iflands, which 
England had poflefled for a long time, it was thought 
proper to take meafures to avoid this inconvenience in 
the new acquifitions. It was decreed, that no perfon 
Ihould be allowed to purchafe more than one planta- 
tion ; and that the larged of them Ihould not exceed 
five hundred acres. It was even* limited to three hun- 
dred for Dominica, the pofition and dedination of 
which required a greater number of Europeans. Go- 
vernment alfo decreed, that five of every hundred 
acres diould be annually cleared, till half the planta- 
tion fhould be cultivated ; and that thofe who fhould 
nut have fulfilled this obligation fhould pay a fine of 
liahvresio fols [4I. 13s. pd.] annually, for every 
acre of ground which fhould not have been cultivated 
in the limited time. Every colonid was obliged alfo 
to put one • white man, or two white women, upon 
every hundred acres of his territory, under the penal- 
ty of paying every year to the treafury 900 livres [37I. 
10s.] for every man, and half of that fum for every 
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tvoman, that fhDuldbh wanting to make up the num^s 0 oil 
her he ought to have. ^ 

This lail precaution might give fome confillence to 
the new fettlements ; but tt'was thought they would 
one day Hand in need of further alfifltnce. In order 
to procure it for thenv in time,>>gnituitous conceffions 
of land, from ten to thirty acres, have been granted 
in favour of the poor who choofe to fettle' in thofe 
iflands. This was a fufheient portion of land to ena* 
ble them to live by their labour, irt thofe eafy circum- 
ftahees which they would never have expetienced in 
the Old Hemifphere. From ‘an apprehenlion that 
they might lend their name to fome rapacious man, 
or might afterwards fell their property to him, it was* 
ordained, that they fliould themfelves take poUeiSion 
of the land three months after it had been granted to 
them ; that they fhould dwell upon it for twelve 
months confecutively j and that they Ihould keep it 
for feven whole years. After this time, they were to 
pay a fine of 12 fols [6d.]'for every acre which Ihould 
be cultivated, and one of 12 livres 5 fols [iis. 8d.] for 
thofe \\ hich Ihould remain uncultivated. 

The Fnglifh iflands had for a long while complain- 
ed of the want of rain, becaufe all their forells had 
been levelled. In ordey to prevent this inconvenience 
in the new poflelfions, the commiflaries were ordered 
to preferve for the crown a fufficienc quantity of the 
woods to attradt the clouds, and to keep up that de- 
gree of moifture which is more or lefs necelfary for all 
the plants peculiar to America. 

Laftly, None of the fums acquired by the fale of 
the lands were to belong to government. They were 
all ta be confecrated to the harbours, to the fortifica- 
tions, and to other objedts of ufe in thofe iflands. 

The fate of the French, refiding in great numbers 
at Dominica and at St. Vincent, remained ftill to be 
fettled. Thefe planters were under no kind of appne- 
heqfioH'for their property. They had obtained ot 
purchafed it from the Indians, and had been confirm- 
ed in their poflTeifion by the government of Mnthlico, 
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BOOK who lequired tt( them a flight dttcy in return. Hiu 
. ^ firfl of thefe titles could be of no weight in the eye# 

of m conqnering power ; asd,the fecond was manif^- 
ly contrary to the conventions between the courts of 
l^don and of Yeifatlles, who had engaged them* 
flslves not to allow their rcTpedive fubje^ to fettle in 
the neutral iflands. 

The expedtations, therefore, thofe adlive men, 
who wotfld have accelerated the progreis of the two 
colonies which they themfelves had founded, were en- 
tirely fruftrated. Whether the British miniftry were 
apprehenfive of difgufting the Englifh, in obliging 
tWn to pay for a territory, which their ancient rivals 
continued to poflefs gratuitoufly, or whether a wifli 
prevailed of getting rid of thofe foreigners, who, by 
their religion and their habits, might be too flrongly 
attached to their former country, it was regalated, 
that the French Ihould, for the future, enjoy their 
plantations only upon perpetual leafiks. 

This hard reftraint, fo contrary to the maxims of 
found policy, difperfed them, llie emigration was 
not, however, uoiverfal. After the firft effeds of dif- 
fati^dtion, the wifeit of them became feniible that 
th^ (hould ftifl gain more by repurchaiing the lands 
whic^ they already enjoyed, t|mn if they were to fet- 
tle upon a ftelh fpot that would cofl them nothing, 
ubftaciet Great Britain entertained great expedtations from 
the meafures wtucb (be had taken for the profperity 
the pro^ of her conquefts. The fuocefs bath not been anfwer- 
able ; and the caufes of this Angular difappointment 
are well known. 

The three neutral iflands were no fooner fecured to 
England by the treaties, than it became a general paf- 
Aon to fonli fettleroents upon them. This epidemical 
tnadnds made the lands which were fold by govern, 
meat rife to an e^ravagant price. As a bold fpirit of 
fOtei^rilRf^ivat the only fortune mqft of the purchafers 
iud, ccedit became c^ir only refource. They found 
k ia JLondon, hndl in fome other trading places, the 
BuMhaocs of wfai^, miAed by the Aime illufion, bar- 
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rowed confiderabk Ahbs ftt a low intefe^ in order to f 
lend tbem to thefe enterprifing fpeeulatovt at an ad> 
vanced intereftb ^ 

The new proprieton. moft of* wb<Mn had purchafed 
A {oil, without taking tlk trouble of ezaittioing it, pro- 
ceeded with the faOM levity in the formatioo of ^eir 
plantations. The coafts, and the interior parts the 
iflands, were fOon covered with knafters and Haves, e- 
qually inexperienced in the laborious and difficult art 
of clearing the lands. This occafioned nuqikberlefs 
faults and misfortunes. The evil became extreme, 
and foon broke out. ^ 



Thecolonifts had borrowed at eight per cent, in 
1 766, or about that period, and the loan was to be 
paid five years after. The impofiibility they found of 
fulfilling thefe engagements alarmed their European 
creditors. Difappomted of the remittances they ex- 
pected, thefe rapacious lenders were at length unde- 
ceived ; and the greater their credulity had been, the 
more aCtive did their anxiety become. Having re- 
courfe to the authority of the law, they expelled from 
their plantations the unhappy men who had been un- 
fortunately feduced by rafii expectations. Thus end- 
ed the delufive profped of the new Englilh coHnies. 

But this great commotion mufi be attended svkh 
favourable confequences. The manures uodeitaken 
by men without powers, and who are reduced to their 
original poverty, will procure to the nation the fame 
advantages that ufually refult from an irregular and 
diforderly ferment in the ftate. A foil which lan^uilh- 
ed in the hands of the firlt pofleflbrs will be cultivated 
with better means, with more intelligence and econo- 
my. While we are expe^tng the bffeCls of this new 
effort of induflry and adivity, let us reAuke the ac- 
count of the Englifh pofleffions in the American 
chipelago. To afeertain ^thd value of the colonies of 
a maritime and commercial power, is to make an efti-’ 
mate of its ftrength. 

The Britifh’ iflands in the Weft Indies am ih gen^l 
mote extenfive than they are fertile, Engii<h * 
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o 6 R which cannot be cultivated, occupy a great fpace in 
. fome of them ; and'otheft.aVe entirely, or partly*' form- 
ed of a chalky foil, which produces but Very little. 
The beft have been bleared for a long time, and re- 
quire the affiftance of manures, which are imperfeA 
and fcarcc ’in this part of the New World. Moft of 
them have been dripped of the foredB,'by which they 
were originally Iheltered, and are expofed to droughts, 
which often ruin the labours undertaken with the 
llridleft attention, and carried on at a great expence. 

Accordingly, the increafe of provifions hath not 
been proportioned to the number of hands employed 
in obtaining them. There are at this time in thofe 
colonies four hundred thoufand Haves, who by their 
labours fcarce produce two thirds of the income that 
is colle(fled from a richer foil with the fame means. 

The number of white people hath generally dimi- 
niibed in proportion to the increafe of the Negroes. 
Not but that there were as many ft-le or indigent men 
in England to replace thofe who periflied, or who dif- 
appeared with the fortunes they had acquired, as at 
the time of the fird emigration ; but the fpirit of ad- 
venture, which the novelty of the objeft, and the con- 
curreike of circumftances had excited, was either 
checked or annihilated. On one band, the fpace 
which was occupied by the fmaller cultures hath been 
fucceffively filled with fugar plantations, which re- 
quire an immenfe extent of territory ; and on the 
other, the proprietors of thefe great plantations have 
reduced, as much as poffible, the number of their 
agents, whofe falaries were become a heavy burden. 

Since this revolution, the Britifh iflands have dill 
greater reafon thitfn ever to be apprehenfive of plunder 
and of invafiou. Their colonids, who are all enlifted, 
were fonnerly ftrong enough at lead to repel a weak 
and iHl-arroed ehetny*. ^ lUon of them might at prefent 
•be .^aken-by lurprife, fhould the navy of the mother- 
Vcdbntry ceafe one ‘moment fo proteft them. It is a 
gaeat pomi* if dh the prefent date the militia are able 
to tsontailffthe Nlgroes, w'ho areJifiote vnfortunate'Ha- 
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der the EngllAi doaiwuoQ.^llpi}! uodee-aiiy tether : for % o o » 
it foould feem, that the ]|aiii(hip$ of llavery were fq . “ 

much the greater among nations, in proportion 
as it is more unjuft, and mote foreign to the CQ/Rftitu> 
tion. Such is the progrefs of man towards indt^ien- 
deoce, that, after having fliaken,oS' the yoke, he wdhes 
to impofe it upon others; and that thofe who^^be 
mod impatient 4>f fervitude become the fonded of do- 
minion ! 

The Weft Indies were never fubjecled to any impoft 
by Great Britain. But in 1663,. Barbadoes, and the 
other lilands, except Jamaica, voluntarily ehgaged to 
pay a perpetual tax of four per cent, upon aft their 
produdlions which ftionld be exported. So great an 
act of generofity hath fince appeared burden feme, and 
the weight of it was alleviated as much poilible. As 
this obligation is paid in commodities, there are fcarce 
^ny delivered to government, exciipt fuch as are m 
Tome refpetft faulty ; and the colonifts are not more 
fcrupulous with regard to their weight than tp their 
quality. Thus it is that the tfoaXury receives pnly 
two thirds of the gift which was formerly granted to 
them. j 

*' This is ftill too much for fettlements that are obliged 
to defray their internal expences themft^lves.' Tl^fe 
were very confiderable when thofe colonies regulated 
all their own affairs, or ereifted the fortifications judg- 
ed neceflary for their fecurity. The taxes were mul- 
tiplied at this period; and every difagreeable event 
brought on frelh ones, becaufe it was thought more 
prudent to require contributions of the citizens, than 
to have recourfe to public engagements. 'I'ime bath 
diminifhed the wants, and it has been found neceiCu-y 
to provide for thofe which remained with more eco- 
nomy, becaufe the planters have not the- fame re- 
fources. The taxes are at prefent inconftderable, and 
they might ftill be reduced; if thofe who Jill the polls 
of admioiftration, in manifeft contradidion to the re- 
publican fpirit, which is that of diiintereftednefs, did 
not require large fdlari^. 
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s 'But t)m li an iinarmdal>le iiattbiiireniencO attending 
a npibmeroial nation. Hflntber fine or not, 
dnnttly lore or raise ni|Mog bat wealth. ^The lUrft 
<|f gold b«ng more th6'Wo» of inia|^ation than of 
neeraty, we are not fttiated with riches, as we are 
with t^ objeds that gratify our other paffions. The 
fatter are diftinft and traiffienf ; they either counter- 
ed or fiieceed each other ; whereas the thirft of gold 
feeds and farisfies all the other palfions, at lead it fup- 
plfas their place, in proportion as it exhaufts them, by 
the means it contributes towards the gratification of 
thenn^ There is no habit vriiicb is more confirmed by 
cuflom than that o^maffirig riches. It feems equally 
to be excited by the enjoymehts of vanity, and by thie 
felf-denial of arariee. The rich man always wants to 
fill or to increafe his treafure. This is a conftant ob- 
farrarion, which extends from individuals to nations. 

Since large ibctunes have been raifed in England 
by trade, t^ defire of wealth is b<ftoine theiuniverfal 
and it^Dg pa^n. Such citizens as have not been 
abki' or did not ehooTe to follow this lucrative profef- 
fion, have fiill tbmed their views to that gain which 
the manners and opinion of the times have made ne. 
eeflary. Even in affriring to honours, they hunt 
riches. In following the career of thofe laws and vir- 
tues, which ought ever mutually to affid each other, 
even in obtaining the honour of a feat in parliament, 
they have firand out the way of aggrandizing their 
fortune. In order to be chofen mentbers of this power- 
ful body, they have bribed tte votes of the people ; 
and have not been m<nre afham^ of felling thefe very 
people to the Cour^ lisan they were of having bought 
^em. Every vote in the feaate of the empire is be- 
come venal, A celebrated miniffor had a book of 
rates of^fbe probity each mamber, and openly bdhft- 
ed of it, to the difgiracc of^ Englifh, It was the du- 
ty of l|i$ office, he faid, tb buy off the reprefontatriwa 
eSf the nation, in order that they fhbuld vote, ai^ 
agaluft, bobuffomding to their confcience.^ But 
j^n confeieoce avail againft the afiurements ofgaiiif 
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If the meieantile i^ik heth been aUe to diSufe in the b o o |[ 
mother-country the contagioil of perfoael intereft, how . 
is it poffible tmt it ihoul4 not have inlefled the coIo- *****''"~'^ 
nies, of which it is the {mncipal and the fiippoet? Is it 
then true, that, in proud Ah>ion, a flHin wtk) fhould 
be generous enough to ferve his country for the mere 
love of glory would be confidered «s a man ofuaothcr 
world, and of the lad age? Vain-glorious ifland, may 
thine enemies renounce this fordid ipiiit ci intereft, 
and thou wilt one day reiioie to them all they have 
loft! 

Nevertheleis, opulence feems to pmvail in the En. 
glifli fettlements in the Weft Indies. This i* becaufe 
the proceedings of arbitrary authority, which i^<ft fo 
many other countries, are unknown here: becaufe 
there are none of thofe vile ioftruments of the treafury, 
who deftroy the balls of property, in order to eftablifti 
the forms of it: becaufe the culture of fogar hath 
been fubftituted there, to that of produdions of little 
value : becaufe the plantations belong in general |o 
rich men, or to powerful aftbciations, which never fuf- 
fer them to want the iwceffiuy means for their im- 
provement : becaufe if fome unfcNTtunate cafualty 
Ihould reduce the colonift to the neceffity of borrow- 
ing, he obtains the loan eafily, and at % icheap rate ; 
for his pofteflions are mortgaged to his creator, and 
the payment is focured at the ftated times : becauie 
thefe iflands are lefs expofed to devaftation and inva- 
lion than the poiIeffi(»i»of other powers, that are rich 
in ptodudions, and poor io Ihips : becaufe the events 
of the moft obftinate and moft deftrudive watt never 
prevent, and feldom retard, the exportation of their 
commo^ties : in a word, it is becaufe the Britilh ports 
always open to their pijncipal <»ops a more advan- 
tageous mart than their rivals can ei^d, anywhere 
elfe. Accordingly, the lands, cohftontiy bear a very 
high price in tht JBngliih Iflands, both the Europeans 
arid the Americans being equally ea^ topurchafe 
thorn. 

Thefo lands wqaM foil have been in greats requeft 
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« o Q K if tins Rccefs to the Weft indies had been left rigidly 
, . prohibited to fttieigii navigators ; if they had beepjit 

liberty to choole their own pprchafers throughootjthe 
globe. But a fet of laws, the reguktions of which 
it hath never been poftible to elude, hare concentrat- 
ed their connexions within the limits of their own 
empire, with the national provinces of both hemi- 
fpheres. 

Thefe colonies do not find upon their own territory, 
either provifion for their own fubfiftence, or beafts of 
burden for their labours, or woods for their buildings. 
They were fupplied w-iih thefe objeds of primary nc- 
ceffity by North Amcnca, which received in payment 
rum and other produdions, to the amount of three or 
four millions of livres [from 125,000!. to 1 66,6661. 
138. 4d.] every year. The troubles which have di- 
vided Old and New England have interrupted this 
communication, ^to the great detriment of tlie iflands. 
Till neceffities of an urgent nature (ball caufe it to be 
opened again, or till other connedions fhall be foimed, 
tb be fubfiituted to it, the Weft Indies will have no 
other vent fur their produdions than that which Great 
Bntain will furnifti them. 

At the prefent period, England receives annually 
from the iflands (he occupies in the Weft Indies, to 
the amount of about ninety-three millions of livres 
[3,875,00^.] in commodities, including iixteen or fe- 
venteen millions [from 666,6661. 13s. 4d. to 708,333!. 
6s. 8d.] which they pay to government, and the rum 
which Ireland receives dirediy in payment for the fait 
proviijbns which it forniihes to the colonies. 

Almoft all the fugar, which forms three-fourths of 
tfie produce of the iflands, is^onfumed in the king- 
dom itfelf or is parried to Ireland. It is feldom that 
any of it is fent to Hamburgh or to other markets. 

The exports which Great Britfun makes of the pro- 
dudion or iflands do not annually exceed feiECk 
or eight mil^ns of livres [from 291,6^. 13s. 4d. 
333,3331. 68 . 8d.]. If ,we add to this fum whaf Mflic 
gain upon hec^cottqns, ihe moaufaApi^ 
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with fo much fuccefs, and which ate diffufed through* s <» a 
out a great part of the globe, we ihall bf^e a tolerably . 
exad Wea of the advantages which thh cippire derives 
from the Wed Indies. 

.The iilands receive in payment their furniture and 
clothing, the utenlils neceflary for their fnanufafl.itre8, 
a great deal of hardware, and flaves for the working 
of their lands. But the things that are fent to them 
are infinitely inferior in value to thole which are Fe» 
ceived from them. We mull deduft the expenses of 
navigation and of infurance, the commii&on, or the 
profit of the merchanty We mull dedud the inte-« 
red of fixteen millions Sterling, which thefe colonies 
owe to the mother-country. We mud deduct what 
the rich proprietors of the plantations fpend in Eng- 
land, w’here they habitually refide. If we except 
the podedions acquired or fecured by the treaties 
of 1763, the infant plantations of which are ftill in 
want of advances, the other pofleffions of the Weft 
Indies fcarce receive in their harbours the fourth part 
of the value which they fend put from them. 

It was the capital of the empire, which formerly fent 
out almoft all the exports, and received almoft all the 
returns. Men of enlightened underftanding were very 
properly incenfed at this evil. But London is at lead 
the fined port in England. It is there that Ihips are 
built, and manufadures are carried on. London fur- 
nilhes feamen for navigation, and hands for commerce. 

It daods in a temperate, fruitful, and central country. 
Every thing has a fiee pafiage in and out of it. It 
may be truly faid to be the heart of the body politic, 
from its locakupolition. That city is not filled with 
proud and idle men, who only encumber and opprefs 
the laborious people. It is the feat of the national 
aljjpmbly.. There the king’s palace is neither vad nor 
einpty. He reigns in it by his prefence, whicl;^ ani- 
mates every thing. There the ienate didlatels laws, 
agreeable to the fenfe of the people it reprefents. It 
neither fears the eye of the monarch, *nor the iirofms 
pf the minlftry. Lopdon htis nql; arrived to its pre- 
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» o • s fern fcsatads by the intaenee of govenuMBl, which 
. ftniint aod over-nilee «U aatural caufes ; b«t bjithe 
■“ ' MdixHyy impiiUe of i&«i and tlunga, aod by a 

ef^attradion of commerce. It is the fea, it k England, 
it k the whcde world, that makes London rich and 
populous. 

Nevertheleft, this immenfe ftaple hath loft, in pro- 
cefs of time, fometliing of that fpecies of monopoly 
which it exercifed over the colonies and over the pro- 
vinces. Briftol, Liverpool, Lancafter, and Glafgow, 
have taken a confiderable (hare in this great circula- 
tion. A more general competition would even have 
-been eftablilhed, if a new fyftem of manners, a dif- 
l&e for a retired life, the defire of approaching the 
throne, and an effeminacy and corruption which have 
exceeded all bounds, had not colleded at London, 
or within its diftrid, a third part of the population 
of the whole kingdom, and efpecially the great con- 
fumers. 

The hiftory of the great American Archipelago 
thM cannot be better concluded, than by a recapitulation 
of the advantages it procures to tbofe powers which 
£ have fuccefilveTy invaded it. It k only by the im- 
cwiflaBdi. puUe which the immenfe produdions of this Archi- 
pdago have given to trade, that it muft ever hold a 
diftiagudbed place in the annals of nations ; fince, in 
fad, riches are the fpriog of all the great revolutions 
that difturb the globe. The colonies of Afia Minor 
occaftoned bodi the fplendour of that quarter of tlie 
earth, and the downfal of Greece. Rome, which was 
at firft defirous of fubduing nations only to govern 
them, was ftopped in the progrefs of her greatnefs, 
when Ihe acquired the polleifion of the treafures of the 
£aft. War feemed to dumber for a while in Europe, 
in order to invade a New World : and has'fince biim 
fo often renewed there, merely to divide ,the Ipe^ 
Poverty, khich will always be the lot of the greater 
.parC'«f mankipj^ and the choice of a few wife meni 
^nwbeenodiftuiWice in the world, fiiftoiy, fberot 
«Mfon^ treat, of snajPkcres or riches. 
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The iflands of the other hOflIifpbeire 3rie]d anniHdlfy Boot 
fifteen milhons^f lirre* [625,000!.] to Spain; eight . . 
millions ’[333t333!* 69. Sd.] to Denioait; thirty mil-^ 
lions [r, 250,0^.] to HoUaful; eijghty-two'millions 
[3,416,6661. t38.4d.lto£ngland; and one hii|><fced and 
twenty 'fix millions [5,250,006!.] to France. Tlw pnK 
duftions therefore gathered in fields that wese totally 
uncultivated within thefe three centuries, are fold in 
our continent for about two hundred and fisty-one 
millions of Ihrres [10,875,000!.] • 

This is not a gift that the New World makes' to the 
Old. The peoj^e who receive this important fruit of 
the labour of their fubjeds fettled in Africa, give 
in exchange, though with evident advanti^ to them* 
felves, the produce of their fml and of their manu- 
fadures. Some confume the whole of what they draw 
from thefe diftant pofieifions ; others make the over- 
plus the bafis of a profperous trade with their neigh- 
bours. Thus every nation that is pofielled of property 
in the New World, if it be truly induilrious, gains dill 
lefs by the number of men it maintains abroad, with- 
out any expence, than by the population which thofe 
procure it at home. To fubfill a colony in America, 
it is necelTary to cultivate a province in Europe ; and 
this additional labour increafes the inward ftrength and 
real w'ealth of the nation. The whole globe is lenfible 
of this impulfe. 

The labours of the people fettled in thofe iflands 
are the foie bafis of the African trade : they extend 
the filheries and the cultures of North America, af- 
ford a good market for the manufadures of Afia, and 
double, perhaps treble, the adivity of all Europe. 

They may be confidered as the principal caufe of the 
rapid motion which now agitates the univerie. Tins 
fennent muft increafe, in proportion as cultures, that 
are fo capable of being extended, lhall approach neartr 
to their higheft degree of perfedion.^ 

Nothing would be more likely to Imften this Happy Tiieka 
period, than to give up the exclufivc tsBde, Which «rery fcr 

Ra^9n has referved'to itfeif ih its pwn prides. ' 
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rook unliiD^t^d freedom to tfRde whfa all 'the iilandt 'MfouM 
^ . be.ptodudive of the greateft ^orts, hy 

^)i>^odoc- neial competition, ^en vdio are infpired wkll the 
tiono of <hc loi^e of humanity^ and are enlightened by that facred 
^hipeu- fire, have ever wdhed to fee cyejqy pbdacle removed 
that intercepts a dired communication of all the ports 
of America with all thofe of Europe. The feveral go- 
vernments, which, being alcpod all corrupt in their 
ongin, cannot be infiuenced by this principle of uni- 
verfal benevolence, have imagined that aflociations, 
modly founded on the ieparate intereft of each nation, 
or of one fingle individual, ought to be formed, in or- 
der to confine all the connedions of every colony to 
its refpedllPb mother-country. The opinion is, that 
theie redraining laws fecure to each commercial na- 
tion in Europe the fale of its own teiritorial produc- 
tions, the means of procuring fuch foreign commodi- 
ties as it may Hand in need of, and an advantageous 
balance with all the other trading nsti^ns. 

This fyfiera, which was long thought to be the bed, 
has been vigoroufly oppoied, .whcn the theory of com- 
merce had once fhaken off the fetters of prejudice. It 
has been alleged, that no nation can fupply all the real 
or imaginary wants of its colonies out of its own pro- 
perty. There is not one that is not obliged to get 
fome articles from abroad, in order to complete the 
cargoes deftined for America. From this necellity 
arifes at lead an iudirecl communication of all nations 
with thofe didant poffefiions. W ould it not be more 
eligible to convey each article to its dedination in a 
direct line, than by this indireift way of exchange ? 
This plan would be attended with lefs expence ; would 
promote both culture and confumption, and bring an 
increafe of revenue to the public treafury : an infinite 
number of advantages would accrue to the mother- 
countries, which woi^d make them full amends for the 
exclttfivC ' right thiey claim, to their reciprocal in- 
jury. ' -s. ' < 

TftdSs maidi||lpte trup, folid, and ufeful, but they 
be adopted. I'be reafon is this : 4 ixh 
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Volution is preparing in the trade of Europe, and is al- b o o i 
ready too fer adt^tinced not to bp coiD|rteted. Every . ^ 

goverinnent is endeavouring to do without the aifift. 
ance of foreign indufby. MoR of them have fucceed- 
ed, and the reft will not be long before they free thetn> 
felves from this dependence. Already the Englifti and 
the French, who are the great manufti6tuters of Eu- 
rope, fee their mafter-pieces of workmanfhip refufed on 
all (ides. Will thefe two nations, which are at the 
fame time the greateft planters in the iilaiids, open 
their ports to thofe who force them, as it were, to ftiut 
up their manufadlures at home? The more they lofe 
in the foreign markets, the lefs they will confent to a 
competition in the only market they have left. They 
will rather ftrive to extend it, that^they may have a 
greater demand for their commodities, and a greater 
fupply of American pcodu6tion«. It is by thefe returns 
that they will preferve their advantage in the balance 
of trade, without being apprehenfive that the plenty of 
thefe produdions will lower their value. The progrefs 
of induftry in our continent muft increafe population 
and wealth, and of courfe the confumption and value 
of the produdtions of the Antilles. 

But what will becomeof this part of the New World? whatwiu 
Will the fettlements that render it fo flouriflAug, al- 
ways remain in the hands of their original pollellbrs ; ricaniflandt 
or will the mafters of them be changed? If a revolu-^*^‘*^“'’' 
tion ftiould take place in (hem, by what means will it 
be brought about, and what people will reap the ad- 
vantage of it ? Thefe are queftions that afford mudh 
room for conje<5lure, which may be afiiiled by the fol- 
lowing reflexions. 

The iflands depend totally upon Europe for a fupply 
of all their wants. Thofe which only refpeft weanng 
apparel and implements of hulbandry will admit of de-^ 
lay ; but ‘the leaft d'fapp fintmeht, with regard to pro-' 
vifions, fpreads a general alarm, iftljd cauies univerlal 
defolation, vi^hich rather tempos the fjeople to w^ for, 
than to ffcar the appibach ot ijnemy. Anditfe4^» 
lit tommon faying ill the*eoidtiics, thdl'theyi^ 
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1^0 0 Knevw'fUl to ca]iita]Rte with a fqoadron ftorpd ^th 
^ harrdh of flour infliead of guir^owdef.’ H we 
to 4fl>Tiate this ihconiWoieDoe, tqr obligiox the inlnrtflt- 
acts to cultivate Ibr thdf own lubfirol^, we defeat 
die veiy end of tbefis fetdements, without anj real ad- 
vantage. The inother-countiy would deprive herfelf 
of a great part of the rich produce of her colonies, and 
would not preferve them from invafion. 

In vain ihould we hojie to repulie an invafion by 
the help of Negroes, born in a climate where efleminacy 
ftifles the feeds of courage, and who are ftill more 
enervated by flaveiy, and, confequently, but little con- 
cerned in the choice of their tyrants. In fuch hands, 
the bell weapons mufl be ufelefs. It might even be 
apprehended that they would turn them againft their 
mercilefs oppreflbrs. 

The white people appear to be better defenders of 
the colonies. Befide the courage \^ich liberty natu- 
rally infpires, they muft alfo 1 m animated with that 
wMch eidufivcly belongs to great proprietors. They 
are not ttien debafed by coarfe labours, by obfcure oc- 
cupations, or by indigence. The abfolute fway which 
they exercile in their plantations, muft have infpired 
them 'Mh pride and greatnefs of foul. But, difperfed 
as the/lire among vaft pofleifions, what can their fmall 
numbCT avail? And would they even prevent an inva- 
fion, were they able to do it ? 

All the colonifts h<dd it as a maxim, that their iflands 
ale to be confidered as thofe great cities in Europe, 
whidi, open to the firft-comer, change their do- 
minion without an Attack, without a liege, and almoft 
without being fenfible of the war. The ftrongeft is 
ritdr mailer.^ The inhabitants exclaim, God feme the 
eiaaqueror! In imitation of the Italians, who have palled 
and repafled from one yoke to another in the courie of 
a campa^Q. Whether the city Ihould return, at the 
time of pei^, un^ its formdr government, or Ifaould 
itAndb ftt toe bands ^l^e vklor, it has loft of 

‘ t^i^demor : WbtM ^i|^s, that Site defended by ram- 

^ aud'i^chltl^he^taketi, aife always de|K^piftBl!0ft(| 



ftnd fe4f>o^ to m hi^ of niios^ A^ntoidio^y, theife it« M.ll 
lcaFC«, ^hapi, ooeiiHiabitaiMi jajiit Ameikan i^ndt, *r • ^ 
who <m9 not coofider it to Iw • prejudice to ex- ~ ' 

pofe his fomuto imr the lake of his comitiy. Of what 
importance is it to thb impactout calculator whofe laws 
be obeys, if his crops ate left ilaodiog ? Is it to csirich 
himfelf that he has eroded the Teas? If he prefetves his 
treaftiie, his purpofe is aofwered. Can the aaother- 
country that foiiakes hun, and frequently after baying 
tyrannized ov^ him ; that is ready to giye him up, ar,< 
perhaps, to fell him, at the condufion of a peace, have 
any claim to the facrifice of his life? It k no doubt a 
glorious thing to die for one's countiy. But a Hate, 
where the pr^perity of the nation is faciiftlhd to forma 
of government ; where the art of irapofiog upon men 
is the art of traininjg up fubjeds; where flaves are 
wanted indeed of citizens ; where war is declared, and 
peace concluded, without confulting the ofunion or the 
wiflies of the people ; where evil defigns are always 
countenanced by the intrigues of debauchery, or the 
pradices of monopoly ; and vdiere ufefui plans are dnly 
adopted with fuch rellridions as prevent their being 
carried into execution : is this the country for which 
our blood fhould be facrificed ? 

The fortifications ereded for the defence of the co- 
lonies, will fecure them no better than the efforts of 
the inhabitants. Even if they were ftronger, and bet- 
ter guarded and (loned than ttey have ever been, they 
mud always furrender imlefs they are fucooured. Should 
the refinance hold out above fix months, that circinn- 
fiunce would not difeourage the befiegecs, who, being 
within reach of a condant fupply of reftefhments, both' 
by land and by fea, could better endure the feverity of 
the climate, than a garrifon could refift the dararion of 
a fiege. 

There k no other way to preferve the colonies but 
a fonmdabie navy. It is on the docks and in the 
harbours of Europe, chat the badions and ramjpails of 
the American colonies mull be raifed. While Jho- 
thec.eountry fhelters them, as it west, undet4he wiagf 

3 
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of her (hips ; fo long as (be ihalt fill op with hisr fleers 
thevaft internal tlia|<fepamtet her ftm tbefeiflands. 
Hie offspring of her mduAiy and power, her parental 
attention to thm profperity will ' feeure their attach* 
ment to her. In future, therefore, the maritime’ forces 
will be the great objedl that will attrad the attention 
of all proprietors of land in America. European policy 
generally fecures the frontiers of ftates by fortified 
towns; but for maritime powers, there ought, per- 
haps, to be citadels in the centre, and fhips on the cir- 
cumference. A commercial illand, indeed, wants no 
fortified towns. Her rampart is the Tea, which confti- 
tutes her fitfety, her fubfiftence, her wealth ; the winds 
are atherfbmmand, and all the elements confpire to 
promote her glory. 

In this refped, Great Britain might lately have un- 
dertaken any thing, with the greatefi hopes of fuccefs. 
Her iflands were feeure, while tbofe of her rivals were 
open to invafion. The opinion wfiich the Englifh had 
ccHiceived of their own valour ; the terror which their 
arms had iofpired ; the fruits of a fortunate experience 
acquired by their admirals ; the number and the ex- 
cellence of their fleets ; all thefe feveral modes of ag- 
grandizement mufl have been annihilated during the 
calm of a long peace. The pride of paft fuccefs ; the 
vtfry reflleffnefs infeparable from profperity ; even the 
burden of conquefls, which feems to be the punifh* 
ment of vidory ; all thefe circumftances were fo many 
incitements to war. The projects formed by their 
a^ve ambition, have been annihilated by the revolu- 
tion which hath detached North America from their 
empire: but is the pofleflion of the iflands, which 
are become very wealthy^ and have been placed by 
nature in the vicinity of that'gr«tt continent, which is 
Hill in a iiate of poverty, better fecured to the nations 
that have cultivated th^ ? It is in the poficton, iri the 
iaterefls, in ithe rptric of the new republics, that vre 
muff ^ivdcavour. *ta explore < the focret of ouo future 
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BOOK XV. 

Settlements ef the Preneb in NorUt Ameriea. Upon •tubal 
£a/is was founded tJm Hope ^ tbeir Prq/perity. Con- 
fequence if thefe Settlements- 

Hitherto we have vifited thole regions where b o o it 
the rays of the fun are perpendicular. We ihall noW . ^ 

pafs on to tbofe where they are oblique. It is no 
lohger gold which our rapacious and cruel Europeans 
are going in fearch of at fo great a diflance from their 
country. If they again crofs the feas. it will be for a 
lefs extravagant motive ; it will be to withdraw tbem> 
felves from the calamities of their own regions ; it will 
be to find refi and liberty ; to Clear uncultivated lands ; 
to call tbeir nets on fhores abounding with fifh; to go 
in fearch of animals upon the tops of mountains, and 
in the midft of foreils, in order to flrip them of theit 
valuable furs. 

The favage pofiefibrs of the regions we are go>g to 
pervade are not a race of degenerate men, without 
ftrength of body, or elevation of foul : but we fhall 
find them huntfmen, warriors, inured to labour, brave^ 
eloquent, jealous of their independency ; men, in % 
word, who alternately difplay infiances of the moft 
unheard-of ferocioufnefs, of the mofi heroic magnani- 
mity, and of the moft abfdrd fuperfiition. 

J^perfiition, that fiital plant, is then indigenous in 
all Climates : it grows equally in the plains, and upon 
the rocks; under the ardour of the line, under the 
fnows of pole, and in the temperate intettal which 
divides them. Doth the generality of this pheiiome- 
noD point out in all parts a tendency of the ignorant 
and timid man towards the Author of his exifience, 
and the Difpoier of good and evil ? Doth it indicate 
the anxiety of a child feeking his father in the dark? 

Spain was millrefi of the rich empires of Mexico Reafon* 
and Peru, of the gold of the New World, and of al- ^ 
tnoft all South America. The Fortugaefe, after a long French, tvi 
Vd. V. H 
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BOOK feries of victories, defeats, enterprifes, miftakes, coff> 
quefts, and lolles, had kept the moft valuable ftttle- 
ments in Africa, in India, and in the Brazils. The 
from ^r- French government had not even conceived it poflible 
to eftabUfti colonies, or imagined that any advantage 
could be derived from having pofleffions in thofe di- 

ictucmenu n ^ • 

in the New ftant tegions. 

World. Their ambitious views were turned entirely towards 
Italy. Some ancient claims on the Milanefe and the 
two Sicilies had involved them in expenlive wars, in 
which they had been engaged for a long time. Their 
internal commotions diverted them dill more from the 
great objed of edablilhing a diilant and extenftve com- 
merce, and from the idea of increafing their dominions 
by acquilitions in the £ad and Wed Indies. 

The authority of kings, though not openly conted- 
ed, vras oppofed and eluded. Some remains of the 
feudal government were dill fubdding, and many of 
its abufes had not yet been abolifheil.- The prince was 
continually employed in redraining the redkfs fpirit of 
a pot/erful nobility. Mod of the provinces that com- 
pofed the monarchy were governed by didindl laws 
and forms of their own. Every fociety, every order 
in the date, enjoyed peculiar privileges, which were 
either perpetually conteded, or carried to excefs. The 
government was a complicated machine, which could 
only be regulated by the management of a variety of 
delicate fprings. The court was frequently under a 
necedlty of having recourfe to the fhameful refources 
of intrigue and corruption, or to the odious means of 
oppreldon and tyranny ; and the nation was continu- 
ally negotiating with the prince. Regal authority was 
unlimited, without having received the fandion of the 
laws ; and the people, though frequently too indepen- 
dent, had yet no fecurity for their liberty. Hence 
arofe continual jealoufies, apprehenfions, and druggies. 
The whole attention of the government was not di> 
reded to the welfare of the nation, but to the means 
of enllaving it. The people were fenfible of their 
wants, but ignorant of tl^ir powers and refourcefs. 
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They f6und their rights alternately inTaded or tramp- b o o il 
led upon by their nobles or their fovereigns. . . 

France, therefore, fuffered the Spaniards and For- 
tuguefe to difcover new worlds, and to give laws to 
unknown nationt. Their attention was at length ex- 
cited by Admiral Coligny, a man of the mod exten- 
five, fteady, and active genius, that ever flourifhed in pcditions of 
that powerfol empire. This great politician, attentive 
to the interefts of his country, even amidd the horrors Hemi- 
of a civil war, fent John Ribaud to Florida, in 1562. 

This vad tra<d of North America then extended from 
Mexico to the country which the Englifh have fince 
cultivated under the name of Carolina. The Spaniards 
had paded over it in 1512, but without fettling there. 

The motives that engaged them to make this difcove- 
ry, and thofe which induced them to relinquilh it, are 
equally unaccountable. 

All the Indians of the Caribbee iflands believed, up- 
on the credit of an ancient tradition, that nature had 
concealed a fpring, or fountain, fomewhere on the con- 
tinent, the waters of which had the property of redor- 
ing youth to all old men who were fo fortunate as to 
tade of them. The notion of immortality was always 
the pallion of mankind, and the comfort of old age. 

This idea delighted the romantic imagination of the 
Spaniards. The lofs of many, who were the vidlims 
of their credulity, did not difcourage the red. Far 
from fufpe<ding that the fird had peridied in an at- 
tempt. of which death would prove the mod certain 
confequence, they concluded that they did not return, 
becaufe they had found the art of enjoying perpetual 
youth, and had difcovered a fpot fo delightful, that 
they did not choofe to leave it. 

Ponce de Leon was the mod famous of the naviga- 
tors who were in^uated with this chimerical idea. 

Fully perfuaded of the exidence of a third world, the 
conqued of which was referved to advance his fame, 
but thinking that the remainder of his life was too 
Ihort for the immenfe career that was opening before 
him, he rcfolved to endeavour to renew it, and recover 

HiJ 
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K that youthful vigour fo neceflarj to his defigos. He 
immediately bent fais courfe toivards tboTe cfitnates 
\\nere fable had placed the Fountain of Youth, and 
difcovcred Florida ; from whence he returned to Por- 
to Rico. viiibly more advanced in years than when he 
fct out. 1 bus chance immortaliaed the name of an 
adventurer, who made a real difeovery, merely by be- 
ing in purfuit of an imaginary one. His fate was the 
fa.ne as that of the alchemift, who, while he is fearch- 
ing for gold which he does not find, ddcovers fome 
valuable thing which he was not fecking after. 

There is Icarce any ufeful and important difcovery 
made by the human mind, that has not been rather 
the efied of a refUefs imagination, than of induilry 
excited by refledion. Chance, which is the imper- 
ceptible courfe of nature, is never at reft, and aflifts 
all men without diftindion. Genius grows weary, and 
is foon difeouraged ; it falls to the lot only of a few, 
and exerts itfelf merely at intervals, its utmoft efforts 
frequently ferve only to throw it in the way of chance, 
and invite its afliftance. The only difference between 
a man of genius and one of common capacity is, that 
the fbrmer anticipates and explores what the latter ac- 
cidentally hits upon. But even the man of genius 
bimfelf more frequently employs the advantages which 
chance prefents to him. It is the lapidary who gives 
the value to the diamond, which the peafant has dig- 
ged up without knowing its wmrth. 

The Spaniards had negleded Florida, becaufe they 
did not difeover there, cither the fountain that was to 
make them all grow young, or gold, which baftens the 
period of old age. The French found there a more 
teal and valuable treafure ; a clear iky, a fruitful foil, 
a temperate climate, and iavages who were lovers of 
peace and hofpitahty ; but were not 

fenfible of the worth of tbefe advantages. Had they 
followed the diredions of Coligny ; had they tilled the 
ground, which only wanted the affiftance of man to 
call forth its treafures ; iu|d a due fubordinatiqn been 
maintained among the Europeans ^ bad not the rig^ 
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of the natives of the country been violated ; a colony b o o« 
might have been founded, which in time would have . 

become flourifliing and permanent. But fuch prudent ' "" ' 
meafures were not to be expend from the levity of 
the French. The provilions were laviflied ; the fields 
were not fown ; the authority of the chiefr was difre> 
garded by untraiftable fubalterns ; the paffion for 
hunting and war engroflcd all their attention; in a 
word, every duty was negledted. 

To complete their misfortune, the civil difturbances 
in France diverted the fubjedts from an undertaking 
which had never engaged the attention of govern- 
ment. Theological difputes alienated the minds, and 
divided the hearts, of all ranks of people. Govern- 
ment had violated that facred law of nature, which en- 
joins all men to tolerate the opinions of their frllow- 
creatures ; and the rules of policy, which are incon- 
fifient with an unfeafonable exertion of tyranny. The 
reformed religion had made great progrefs in France, 
when it was perfecuted ; a confiderable part of the na- 
tion was involved in the profcripdon, and took up 
arms. 

Spain, though not lefs intolerant, had prevented re- 
ligious diilurbances, by fufifering the clergy to afiume 
that authority which has been continually increafing, 
but which, for the future, will be confiantly on the 
decline. The inquifition, always ready to oppofe the 
lead appearance of innovation, found means to pre- 
vent the Froteftant religion from making its way into 
the kingdom, and by this means fpared itfelf the trou- 
ble of extirpating it. Philip II. wholly taken up with 
America, and accudomed to confider himfclf as the 
foie proprietor of it, being informed of the attempts 
made by fome Frenchmen to fettle there* and of their 
being negledted by their own government, fitted, out 
a fleet from Cadiz to dedroy them. Menendez, who 
was the commander of it, landed in Florida, where be 
found the enemies he went in fearch of fettled at Ca- 
rolina fort. He attacked all tbear intrenchments, car- 
ried them fwotd in hand, aod made a dreadfid maf- 

Hiij 
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BOOK facre. Thofe who efcaped the rage of the fword were 
. hanged on a tree, with this infcription : Not as Frmcb- 

" men, but as heretics. 

Far from feeking to revenge this infult, the mini- 
ftry of Charles IX. fecretly rejoiced at the mifcarriage 
of a projed, which, though they had approved it, was 
not countenanced by them ; becaufe it had been con- 
trived by the head of the Huguenots, and might re- 
dedt honour on their party. The indignation of the 
public only confirmed them in their refolution of 
ihowing no refentment. It was referved for a private 
man to execute what the (late ought to have done. 

Dominic de Gourgues, born at Mount Marfan in 
Gafeony, a ikilful and intrepid Teaman, an enemy to 
the Spaniards, from whom he bad received perfonal 
injuries ; paflionately fond of his country, of hazard- 
ous expeditions, and of glory ; fold bis efiate, built 
fome fhips, and with a feled band cf his own fiamp, 
embarked to attack the murderers ^in Florida. He 
drove them from all their pods with incredible valour 
and adtivity, defeated them in every rencounter, and, 
by way of retaliation for the contemptuous infult they 
had fhown, hung them up on trees ; with this infcrip- 
tion : Not as Spaniards, but as aj'ajjins. 

Had the Spaniards been content with mafiacring 
the French, the latter would never have had recourfe 
to fuch cruel reprifals ; but they were oflended at the 
infcription, and were guilty of an atrocious adl, in re- 
venge for the derifion to which they had been expofed. 
This is not the only inftance in hiftory which may lead 
one to imagine, that it is not the thing that has made 
the word, but the word that has made the thing. 

The expedition of the brave de Gourgues was at- 
tended with no further confequences. He blew up 
the forts he had taken, and returned home, either for 
want of provifions fufficient to eiiable him to remain 
in Florida, or becaufe he forefaw that no fuccours were 
to be expeded from Frainoe, or thought that friend- 
ibip with the natives would laft no longer than the 
ipeans . of purchaifing (t, or th^t be wopld be,>gtta^kcd 
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by the Spaniards. He was received by all true pa- b o o 
triots with the applauTe due to his merit ; but negled- . . 

ed by the court, which was too defpotic and fuperfti- 
tious, not to (land in awe of virtue. 

From the year 1567, when this intrepid Gafcon 
evacuated Florida, the French neglet^ed America. 
Bewildered in a chaos of unintelligible dodlrines, they 
loll their reafon and their Jiumanity. The mildell and 
mod fociable people upon earth became the mod bar- 
barous and fanguinary. Scaffolds and dakea were in- 
fufficient ; as they all appeared criminal in each other’s 
eyes, they were all mutually vidlims and executioners. 

After having condemned one another to eternal de- 
drudlion, they aflkinnated each other at the indigation 
of their prieds, who breathed nothing but the fpirit of 
revenge and bloodfhed. At length, the generous 
Henry foftened the minds of his fubjecds ; his compaf- 
don and tendernefs made them feel their own calami- 
ties ; he revived their fondnefs for the fweets of focial 
life ; he prevailed upon them to lay down their arms ; 
and they confented to live happy under his parental 
laws. 

In this date of tranquillity and freedom, under a 
king who podeded the conddence of his people, they 
began to turn their thoughts to fome uf^ul projeids, 
and undertook the edabliihment of colonies abroad. 

Florida was the drd country that naturally occurred 
to them. Except Fort St. Augudine, formerly built 
by the Spaniards, at the didauce of ten or twelve 
leagues from the French colony, the Europeans had 
not a dngle fettlement in all that vad and beautiful 
country. The inhabitants were not a formidable fet 
of men ; and the foil had every promidng appearance 
of fertility. It was likewife reported to be rich in gold 
and diver mines, both thofe metals having been found 
there ; whereas, in fa<d, they came from fome Ihips 
that had been cad away upon the coads. The re« 
membrance of the great a<dions performed by fome 
Frenchmen could not yet be erafed. Probably the 
French themfelves were rather afraid of irritatiog 

Hiiij 
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BOOK Spain, which was not yet difpofed to dw leaft 
> . fcttlemcnt to be made on the Gulf of Mexico, or eueil 

near it. The danger of proeoking a nation, fo fbmdj 
dable in thofe parts, determined them to ke^ at a di- 
ftaoce as much as poffible, and therefore they gave the 
preference to the more northern parts of America : that 
road was already chalked out. 

TheFrench Francis 1 . had fent ont yerazani, a Florentine, in 
1523, who only took a view of the iflanil of New- 
ward* ca. foundUnd, xod fome coafts of the continent, but made 
fio ftay there. 

Eleven years after, James Cartier, a fkilful naviga> 
tor of St. Malo, refumed the projects of Verazani. 
The two nations, which had iirft landed in America, 
exclaimed againil the injuftice of treading in their 
footlleps. IVhiUt faid Francis I. pleafantly, 
kings of Spain and Portugal qweOy divide all America 
between them, vekbout fuffering me to take a fisare as 
their brother ? I would fam fee the^nrticle of Adam's 
wiS that bequeaths that vajl inberkance to them. 

Cartier proceeded farther than his predecedbr. He 
went up the river St. Lavrrence ; but, after having 
bartered fome European commodities with the fa- 
vages for fome of their furs, he re- embarked for 
France, where an undertaking, which feemed to have 
been entered upon merely from imitation, was ne- 
gleded from levity. 

It happened fortunately that the Normans, the Bri- 
tons, and the Bifeayans, continued to carry on the 
cod-fifhery on the great fi^nd-bank along the coafts 
of Newfoundland, and in all the adjacent latitudes. 
Thefe intrepid and experienced men ferved as pilots 
to the advepturers, who, iince the year 1598, have 
attempted to fettle colonies in thofe defert regions. 
None of thofe firft fettlements profpered, becaufe they 
were all under the dire^ion of exclufive companies, 
which had neither abilities 'to choofe the Seft fitua- 
lions, nmr a fufficient capital to wait for their returns, 
pne mon<^ly followed another in a rapid fuccelBon 
without any advantage; they were purfued with gree* 
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diotTs, without a plaa« or any meant to carry them in^a o 0 tf 
to execution. AJi thefe differem companiet fuccef. . * 7 ’ ^ 
fively rained themfelves; and the date no gainer' “ “w' 
by their loft. Thefe numerous expeditions had cod 
France more men, more mon^, and more ihips, than 
other ftatet would have expended in the foundation of 
great empires. At laft Samuel de Champlain went a 
confiderable way up the river St. Lawrence ; and, in 
1608, upon the borders of that river laid the fbuiida- 
tion of Qwbec, which became the origin, ceiltfe, and 
capital New France, or Canada. 

The unbounded track, that opened itfelf to the view 
of this colony, difcovered only dark, thick, and deep 
forefts, the height of which alone was a proof of their 
antiquity. Numberlefs large rivers came down from 
a confiderable difiance to water thefe immenfe regions. 

The intervals between them were full of lakes. Four 
of thefe meafured from two to five hundred leagues in 
circumference. Thefe fort of inland feas communicaU 
ed with each other ; and their waters, after fonniiig 
the great river St. Lawrence, confidetably increafed 
the bed of the ocean. Every thing in this rude part^ 
of the New World appeared grand and fublime. Na- 
ture here difplayed fuch luxuriancy and majefty as 
commanded veneration, and a multitude of vdld graces, 
far fuperior to the artificial beauties of our climates. 

Here the imagination of a painter or a poet would 
have been raifed, animated, and filled with thofe ideas 
which leave a lafting impreffion on the Snind. All 
thefe countries exhaled an air fit to prololl^ life. This 
temperature, which, from the pofition of the climate, 
muft have been extremely pleafent, loft nothing of its 
wholefomenefs'by the feverity of a long and intenfe 
winter. Thofe who impute this merely to the woods, 
fprings, and mountains, with which this couiltiy A* 
bounds, have not taken every thing into confideratioti. 

Others add to thefe caufes* of the cdd, the elevation 
of the land, a pure aerial atmofphere,' feldom loaded 
with vapours, and the diiedion of the winds, which 
blow firom north to fboth ever feas always feoten. 
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HOOK Notwithftanding this, the inhabitants of this iharp 
. . and bleak climate were but tbinly clad. Before ihetr 

b««eni- intercourfe with us, a cloak of buffalo or beaver (kin, 

^ leathern girdle, and dockings made of a 
tw*. vice^ roe-buck’s (kin, was the whole of their drefs. The ad- 
ditions they have fince made give great offence to their 
vagM that old men, who are ever lamenting the degeneracy of 
their manners. 

Few of thefe favages knew any thing of hufbandry ; 
they only cultivated maize, and that they left entirely 
to the management of the women, as being beneath 
the dignity of independent men. Their bittereft impre- 
cation againft an enemy, was the fame as the curfe 
pronounced by God againft the firfl man, that he 
.might be reduced to till the ground. Sometimes they 
would condefcend to go a-fi(hing ; but their chief de- 
light, and the employment of aU their life, was hunt- 
ing. For this purpofe, the whole nation went out as 
they did to war, every family mardtied in fearch of 
fuftenance. They prepared for the expedition by fe- 
vere ffifting, and never ftirred out till they bad implor- 
ed the affiftance of their gods ; they did not pray for 
ftrength to kill the beads, but that they might be fo 
fortunate as to meet with them. None daid behind 
, except infirm and old men ; all the red fallied forth ; 
the men to kill the game, and the women to dry and 
bring it home. The winter was with them the fined 
feafon of the, year : the bear, the roe- buck, the dag, 
and the elk, could not then run with any degree of 
fwiftnefs through Ihow that was four or five feet deep. 
The favages, who were flopped neither by the bodies, 
the torrents, the ponds, npr the rivers, and who could 
outrun mod of the fwifter animak, were feldom unfuc- 
celsful in the chafe. When they were without game, 
they lived upon acorns ; and, for want of thefe, fed 
upon the lap or inner ikin that grows between the 
wood and the bark of the dfpen tree and the birch. 

In the interval between dieir hunting parties, they 
made or mended their bows and arrows, the rackets 
fi^r running upon the fhow, pod the canoes for croff- 
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ing the lakes and rivers. Thefe travelling implementSyS o o 
and a few earthen pots. Were the only fpecimens of art 
among thefe wandering nations. Thofe who were col- ' ’ 

letted in towns, added to thefe the labours requifite for 
•their fedentary way of life, for the fencing of their 
huts, and fecuriog them from being attacked. The 
i'avages, at that period, gave themfelves up to total in- 
action, in the moft profound fecurity. The people, 
content with their lot, and fatisfied with what nature 
afforded them, were unacquainted with that felllefr> 
nefs which arifes from a fenfe of our own weakneis, 
that lothiiig of ourfelves and every thing about us, 
that neceflity of flying from folitude, and eafing our- 
felves of the burden of life by throwing it upon others. 

Their ftature in general was beautifully proportion- 
ed ; but they had more agility than ftrength, and were 
more fit to bear the fatigues of the chafe than hard la- 
bour. Their features were regular ; and there was a 
kind of fiercenefs in their ai'pe<5t, which they contrad- 
ed in war and hunting. Their complexion was of a 
copper colour ; and they derived it from nature, by 
which all men who are conflantly expofed to the open 
air are tanned. This complexion was rendered Hill 
more difagreeable by the abfurd cuflom that prevails 
among favages, of painting their bodies and faces, ei- 
ther to diilinguifh each other at a diftance, to render 
themfelves more agreeable to their miflrefies, or more 
formidable in war. Befide this varnifb, they rubbed 
themfelves with the fat of quadrupeds, or the oil of 
fifh, a cuftom common and neceifary among them, in 
order to prevent the intolerable flings of gnats and in- 
feds, that fwarm in uncultivated countries. Thefe 
ointments were prepared and mixed up with certain 
red juices, fuppofed to be a deadly poifon to the mof- 
chetos. To thefe feveral methods of anointing them- 
felves, which penetrate and difcolour the fkin, may be 
added, the fumigations they made in their huts againfl 
thpfe infeds, and the finoke cf the fires they kept all 
the winter to warm themfelves, and to dry their meat. 

This was fufficient to make them appear frightful, to 
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BOOR our people, tboagb beRotiful, without doubt, or fttleaft 

, . not difagreeable to themfelves. Their fight, fiskell, and 

’ hearing, and all their fenfes; were remarkably quick, 
and gave them early notice of their dangers and wants. 
Tbefe were few, but their difeafes were ilill fewer. 
They hardly knew of any but what were occafioned 
by too violent exercife, or eating too much after long 
abftinence. 

They were not a very numerous people ; and, pof- 
fibly, this might be an advantage to them. Polifiied 
nations mull wilh for an increafe of population, be- 
caufe, as they are governed by ambitious rulers, who 
are the more inclined to war from not being peifonal- 
]y engaged in it, they are under a neceifity of fight> 
ing, either to invade or repulfe their neighbours ; and 
becaufe they never have a fufficient extent of territo- 
ry to fatisfy their enterprifing and expenfive way of 
1^. But unconneded nations, who are always wan- 
dering, and guarded by the deferts i^kh divide them ; 
who can fly when they are attacked, and whofe po- 
verty prefcrves them from committing or fuffering any 
injuftice ; fuch favage nations do not feel the want of 
numbers. Perhaps nothing more is required, than to 
be able to refill the wild bealls, occalionally to drive 
away an inlignificant enemy, and mutually to affill 
each other. Had they been more populous, they 
would the fooner have exhaufted the country they in- 
habited, and have been forced to remove in fearch of 
another; the only, or, at leall, the greatell misfortune 
attending thehr precarious way of life. 

Independent of thefe reflexions, which polfibly did 
not occur fo ilrongly to the favages of Canada, the 
nature of things was alone fufflcient to check their in- 
creafe. Though they lived in a country abounding in 
game and filh, yet in fome feafons, and fomethnes for 
Hrhole years, this relburce failed them: ahd famine 
then occafloned a great deflrudion among people irim 
were toc^gieat a dHlhhce to affift each other. Then 
wars, or ttah^jf hbftilities, the refult of former aui- 
l^oflrics, wece''fmjr 'defttuXitd. Men confiantly-dd- 
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cuftomed to hunt for their fubfiftence, to tear in |neces a o o s 
the animal they had overtaken, to hear the cnes of . 
death, and fee the Ihedding of blood, muft have been 
ftill more cruel in war, if poflible, than our own peo- 
ple, who live partly on vegetables. In a word, not- 
withftanding all that has been faid in favour of inu- 
ring children to hardfhips, which milled Peter the 
Great to fuch a degree that he ordered that none of 
his failors children Ihould drink any thing but fea- 
water (an experiment which proved fatal to laU who 
tried it) ; it is certain, that a great many young lava- 
ges perilhed through hunger, thirll, cold, and fotigue. 

Even thofe whofe conftitution was ilrong enough to 
bear the ufual exercifes of thofe climates, to fwim 


over the broadell rivers, to go two hundred leagues 
on a hunting party, to live many days without Heep, 
to fubfift a confiderable time without any food ; fuch 
men muft have been exhaufted, and totally unfit for 
the purpofes of generation. Few were fo long-lived 
as our people, whofe manner of living is more uni- 
form and tranquil. 

The aufterity of a Spartan education, the cuftom 
of inuring children to hard labour and coaife food, 
has been produdive of dangerous miftakes. Philo- 
fophers, defirous of alleviating the miferies incident to 
mankind, have endeavoured to comfort the wretched 


who have been doomed to a life of hardihips, by 
perfuading them that it was the moft wholefome and 
the beft. The rich have eagerly adopted a fyftem, 
which ferved to render them infenfible to the fufier- 


ings of the poor, and to difpenfe them from the du- 
ties of humanity and compalfion. But it is an error 
to ima^gine, that men, who are employed in the more 
laborious arts of fociety, live as long as thofe who en- 
joy the fruit of their toil. Moderate labour ftrength- 
ens the human frame ; ezcefiUve labour impairs it. A 
peafent is an old man at fixty ; while the inhabitants 
of towns, who live in affluence, and with fome de- 
gree of moderation, frequently attain to fourfcoie and 
upward, Even men of letters, whofe employments 
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• o o K Are by no means fisvcurable to health, aSbrd many in* 
ftances of longevity. Let not then our modern writ- 
' ings propagate this falfc and cruel error, to fedute 
the rich to difregard the groans of the poor, and to 
transfer all their tendernefs from their vaflals to their 
dogs and horfes. 

Three original languages were fpoken in Canada, 
the Algonquin, the Sioux, and the Huron. They 
were confidered as primitive languages, becaufe each 
of them contained many of thofe imitative words 
which convey an idea of things by found. The dia- 
lects derived from them were nearly as numerous as 
their towns. No abilraCt terms were found in thefc 
languages, becaufe the infant mind of the favages fel- 
dom extends its view beyond the prefent objeCt and 
the prefent time ; and, as they have but few ideas, 
they feldom want to reprefent feveral, under one and 
the fame fign. Belides, the language of thefe peo- 
ple, almoft always animated by a (|bick, limple, and 
^ong fenfation, excited by the great feenes of nature, 
contracted a lively and poetical call from their llrong 
and active imagination. The altonilhment and ad- 
miration which proceeded from their ignorance, gave 
them a flrong propenlity to exaggeration. They ex- 
prelled what they faw ; their language painted, as it 
were, natural objeCts in flrong colouring ; and their 
difeourfes were quite piCturefque. For want of terms 
agreed upon to denote certain compound or complex 
ideas, they made ufe of figurative expreffions. What 
was fiill wanting in fpeech, they fupplied by their gef- 
tures, their attitudes, their bodily motions, and the mo- 
dulations of the voice. The boldeft metaphors were 
more fiuniliar to them in common converfation, than 
they are even in epic poetry in the European languages. 
Their fpeeches in public afiemblies, particularly, were 
full of images, energy, and pathos. No Greek or Ro- 
man orator ever fpoke, perhaps, with more ftrength 
and fublimity than one of their chiefii. It was thou^t 
neceflary to perfuade them to remove at a diftance 
from tbehr native foil. IVe were bom, laid he, cm this 
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jpotf our f others lie buried in it. Shall we fay to the % o qM 
hones of our fathers^ Arife^ and come with us into a fo- . . 

reign lastd / ' * 

It may eafily be imagined, that fuch nations could 
not be fo gentle nor fo weak as thofe of South Ameri> 
ca. They Ibowed that they had that degree of at^vi- 
ty and ilrength which the people of the northern na- 
tions always poflefs, unlefs they are, like the Lapland- 
ers, of a very difierent fpecies from ours. They had 
but juif attained to that degree of knowledge and ci- 
vilization, to which inftindl alone may lead men in the 
fpace of a few years ; and it is among fuch people 
that a philofopher may lludy man in a Itate of nature. 

They were divided into Ijeveral fmall nations, whole 
form of government was nearly limilar. Some had 
hereditary chiefs ; others elected them ; the greater 
part were only direded by their old men. They were 
mere alTociations, formed by chance, and always free ; 
and though united, they were bound by no tie. The 
will of individuals w-as not even overruled by the ge- 
neral one. All decifions were confidered only as iDat- 
tcr of advice, which was not binding, or enforced by 
any penalty. If, in one of thefe lingular republics, a 
man was condemned to death, it was rather a kind of 
war againlt a common enemy, than an a£t of jullice 
exercifed againft a I'ubjed or a fellow- citizen. Inllead 
of coercive power, good manners, example, education, 
a refpedl for old men, a parental alfeftion, maintained 
peace in thefe focieties, where there was neither law 
nor property. Reafon, which had not been milled by 
prejudice, or corrupted by pallion, as it is with us, 
ferved them inftead of moral precepts and regulations 
of police. Harniony and fecurity were maintained 
without the interpofition of government. Authority 
never encroached upon that powerful inftind of na- 
ture, the love of independence ; which, enlightened by 
reafon, produces in us the love of equality. 

Hence arifes that regard which the favages have for 
each other. They lavilh their exprellions of efteem, 
and exped the fame in return. They are obliging^ but 

% 
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^ Q 9K fderred ; they weigh their Wfndt, and Uften with great 

^ ■ atteotioD. Their gravity, which appears like a^ kind 

of melancholy, is particularly obfervable in tbear Ha- 
^ooai aflemblies. £very one fpeaka in his tuca, ac> 
CMding to bis age, experience, and fervices. No one 
is ever interrupted, either by indecent refledlions or ill- 
timed applaufe. Their public affairs are managed with 
liich difinterededners as is unknown in our govern- 
ments, where the welhsre of the ilate is har^y ever 
promised but from feldlh views oi party fpirit. It is 
no uncommon thing to hear one of tbefe favage ora- 
tors, when his fpeech has met with univerfal applaufe, 
telling thofe who agreed to bis opinion, that another 
man is more deferving of their confidence. 

This mutual refpedl among the inhabitants of the 
fame place, prevails between the feveral nations, when 
they are not in a^ual war. The deputies are received 
and treated with that friendlhip that is due to men who 
come to treat of peace and alliance.*- Wandering na- 
tions, who have not the lead notion of increafing their 
territory, never negotiate for conqued, or for any inte- 
reds relative to dominion. Even thofe who have fixed 
fettlemcnts, never contend with others for coming to 
live in their didritd, provided they do not moled them. 
The earth, fay they, is made for all men ; no one mud 
pofled the Ihare of two. All the politics, therefore, of 
the ftvages, confid in forming leagues againd an ene- 
my who is too numerous or too drong, and in fufpeiid- 
ing hodilities that become too dedru^ve. When they 
have agreed upon a truce or league of amity, it is rati- 
fied by mutually exchanging a belt, or drlng of beads, 
which are a kind of fnail- (hells. The white ones are 
very common ; hut the purple ones, which are rare, 
and the black, which are dill more fo, are much 
edeemed. They work them into a cylindrical fiarm, 
bore and then make them tq> into necklaces. 
The branches are about a foot long, and the beads are 
4vi|ng ppon them one after another in a draight line. 
Xk* hcckU^ trc broad belts, on which the beads are 
ill wwt, and neatly tacked down with 
3 
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flips of leather. The flae, weiij^t, apd colour of thdfe book 
fliells, are adapted 'to the ioiportance of the butinefs. ■ ^ 

They ferve as jewels* as records* aod as annals. They 
are the bond of union between nations and individuals. 

They are the facred and inviolable pledge which is a 
confirmation of words, promifes, and treaties. The 
chiefs of towns are the keepers of tbefe records. Xliey 
know their meaning; they interpret them; and by 
means of tbefe figns, they tranfmit the hifloiy of the 
country to the fucceeding generation. 

As the ravages pofiTeis no riches, they are of a bene- 
volent turn. A ftnking inflance of this appears in the 
care they take of their orphans, widows, and infirm 
people. They liberally lhare their fcanty provifion 
with thofe whofe crops have failed, or who have been 
unfuccefsful in hunting or filhing. Their tables and 
their huts are open night and day to ftrangers and tra- 
vellers. This generous bofpitality, which makes the 
advantages of a private man a public bleifing, is chief- 
ly conlpicuous in their entertainments. A favage 
claims reipedl, not fo much from what he pofielles, as 
from what he gives away. The whole flock of pro- 
vilions coUeded during a chafe that has lafled fix 
months, is frequently expended in one day ; and be 
who gives the entertainment enjoys more pleaiure than 
his guefls. 

None of the writers who have defcribed the man- 
ners of the ravages have reckoned benevolence among 
their virtues. But' this may be owing to prejudice, 
which has made them confound the antipathy arifing 
from refentment, with natural temper. Tbefe people 
neither lave nor efteem the Europeans, nor are they 
very kind to them, The inequality of conditions, 
which we think fo necefi&ry for the well-being of fo- 
ciety, is, ih their opinion, the greateft frdly. They am 
fliocked to fee, that among us, one man has mqce pro- 
peiXy than feveral others coliedivdy, and that ,fhb|fffr 
injufrioe is produdive of a fecond, which is, that ihe 
aiaa'Who has mod riches is on that account the xnoft 
lelpeded. But what appears ttrithem a 

^ K I ■ 
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B o <0 K low the brute creation, is, that men who are equal bjr 
nature (hould degrade theiafehres fo far a« to deMnd 

* upon the will or the caprice 6f another. The rei^dl 
we fhow to titles, dignities, and efpecially to hereditary 
nobility, they call an infult, an outrage to human na- 
tttle. Whoever knows how to guide a canoe, to beat 
an enemy, to build a hut, to live upon little, to go a 
hundred leagues in the woods, with no other guide 
than the wind and fun, or any provifion but a bow and 
arrows ; he ads the part of a man, and what more can 
be expeded of him? That reftlefs difpofition, which 
prompts us to crofs fo many feas in quell of fugitive 
advantages, appears to them rather the effed of pover- 
ty than of induilry. They laugh at our arts, our man- 
ners, and all thofe cuftoms which infpire us with a 
greater degree of vanity, in proportion as they remove 
us further from the Hate of nature. Their franknefs 
and honelly are roufed to indignatmn by the tricks 
and cunning which have been pradiled in our dealings 
with them. A multitude of other motives, fome 
founded on prejudice, but frequently on reafon, have 
rendered the Europeans odious to the Indians. They 
have made reprifals, and are become harlh and cruel in 
their intercourfe with us. The averfion and contempt 
have conceived for our manners, have always 
made them avoid our fociety. We have never been 
able to reconcile any of them to our indulgent manner 
of living; whereas Wb have feen fome Europeans 
forego all the convUtfiencies of civil life, retire into 
the foreils, and takd up die bow and the club of the 
favage. 

An innate fpirit of benevolence, however, fomedmOs 
brings the favages back to us. At the beginning of the 
winter a French veflel was wrecked upon the rocks of 
AnticollL. The laibrs who had elcaped the rigour of 
the folbo and the dangers of famine in this deiert and 
fiivage ifland, built a bark out of the remains of their 
ihip,ivhich, in the following fprtng, conveyed them to 
theeondoent. They were obferved in a languid and 
CJiqpinng date, . by a Ihit dUed with favages. Bretbrftt, 
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laid the chief of this lonelj ftmtly, addreffing himfdf b o o tt 
afiedionately to them, the wetcbtd are entitled to our ^ 
pity and our affijlance. We are men, and the misfortunes 
incident to any of the human race affeSi us in the fame 
manner as if they •were our own. Thefe humane ex>. 
prefBons were accompanied with every tokeokof friend* 

Ihip thefe generous lavages had it in their power to 
Ihow. 


Europeans, who are fo ^roud of your government, 
of your laws, of your inllitutions, of your monuments, 
of every thing that you ca|i your wifdom, fuffer me to 
engage your attention for a moment. 1 have juft de- 
fcribed, in a plain and artlefs way, the life and manners 
of the favages. 1 have not concealed from you their 
vices, nor have 1 exaggerated their virtues. 1 entreat 
you to preferve the fenfations which my narrative hath 
raifed in you, till the man of the firft genius and of the 
greateft eloquence among you, Ihall have prepared 
himfelf to defcribe to you, with all the ftrength and 
with all the magic of his colouring, the good and the 
evil of your civilized countries. His pidure will un* 
doubtedly tranfport you with admiration ; but do you 
imagine that it will leave in your minds that delicious 
emotion which you experience at prefent ? Will the 
writer infpireiiyou with thofe fentiments of efteem, 
love, and veneration, which you have juft granted the 
favages ? You would only be miferable favages if you 
were to livp in the forefts, and the loweft of the favages 
would be a refpedable man in your cities. 

One thing only was wanting to complete the felicity 
of the Americans, and that was the happinefs of being 
fond of their wives. Nature hath in vain beftowed on 


their women, a good lhape, beautiful eyes, pleafing 
features, and long black hair. All thefe accomplilh* 
ments are no longer regarded than while they remain 
in a ftate of independence. They no fooner fubmit to 
the matrimonial yoke, but even their hulband) who is 
the only man they love, grows infenfible to thofe 
charms they were fo liberal of before marriage. The 
ftate of life, indeed, to which this condition fubjeds 
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K them« is by no means favourable to beauty. Tbair 
features alter, and they 1(^ at once the defiie and tba 
power of pleaiing. They ate laborious, indefatigable, 
and adlive. They dig the g^und, fow, and reap; 
while their hufbands, who difdain to (loop to the 
drudgeries*of hulbandry, amufe themfelves with hunt- 
ing, fifhing, fliooting with the bow, and aflerting the 
dominion of man over the earth. 

Many of thefe nations fUow a plurality of wives ; 
and even thofe that do not, pradlife polygamy, have 
ftill referved to themfelves t|te liberty of a divorce. The 
very idea of an indiflbluble tie never once entered the 
thoughts of a people who are free till death. When 
thofe who are married difagree, they part by confent, 
and divide their children between them. Nothing ap- 
pears to them more repugnant to nature and reafon, 
than the contrary fydem which prevails among Chri- 
ilians. The Great Spirit, fay they, hath created us all 
to be happy ; and we (hould offend Mm, were we to 
live in a perpetual date of condraint and uneafinefs. 
This fydem agrees with what one of the Miamis faid 
to one of the miflionaries. My wife and I were con- 
tinually at variance. My neighbour difagreed equally 
•mtb iris. JVe have exchanged wives, and are both fatis- 
fied. 

A celebrated writer, whom we cannot but admire, 
even when we differ from hihi in opinion, has obferv- 
ed, that love among the Americans is nevei*produdlive 
of indudry, genius, and charadler, as it is among the 
Europeans ; becaule the former, fays he, have a fixth 
fenfe, weaker than it is among the latter. The favages, 
it is faki, are neither acquainted with the torments nor 
the delights of this mod vkdent of all paffions. The 
air and the climate, the moidure of which contributes 
ib powerdiHy to vegetation, does not bedow upon 
th^ any great warmth of condkution. The lauae fap 
which covers the countries with fbreds, and the trsei 
adth hiaveSyOCcaGons among niqn, as among women, 
the growth of long, fmootli, thicl^ ftrong, and ftiirdy 
hair. Men who have IHtfi more heard than emmbw 
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have, cannot abouqd in generating principles. Tbe> o o id' 
blood of thefe people it watery and cold ; the males . 
have fometimes milk in their breads. Hence arifes 
their tardy inclination to the fez ; their averfion for 
them at certain periods, and in times of pregnancy ; 
and that feeble and tranfient ardour, which is excited 
only at certain feafons of the year. Hence aiifes that 
quicknefs of imagination, which renders them fu|>er- 
ftitious, fearful as children in the dark, and at much 
prone to revenge as women ; which makes them poets, 
and figurative in their difcourfe ; men of feeling, in a 
word, but not of ftrong paifions. Hence, in fliort, 
hath proceeded that want of population which hath 
always been obferved in them. They have few chil- 
dren, becaufe they are not fufficiently fond of women. 

And this is a national defedl, with which the old men 
were inceffantly reproaching the young people. 

But may it not be faid, that the paffion of the ra- 
vages for women is lefs languid from the nature of 
their conditution, than from their moral chanuder? 

The pleafures of love are too eafily indulged amoi^ 
them, to excite any llrong defires. Accordingly, a- 
mong ourfelves, it is not in thofe ages, where luxury 
encourages incontinence, that we fee the men mod 
attached to the women, and the women bear the mod 
children. In what country hath love ever been a 
fource of beroifm and virtue, when the women have 
nut encouraged their lovers to thefe purfuits by chade 
refufals, and by the diame they had affixed to the 
weaknefii of their fex ? It is -at Sparta, at Rome, and 
even in France, in the ages of chivalry, that love hath 
given rife to great undertakings, and hath occaduned 
the enduring of great hardfhips. There it is, that, 
uniting itfelf to public fptrit, it affided patriotifm, or 
fupplied the place of iL As it was a more difficult 
thing always to pleafe one woman, than to feduce fe- 
veral, the fway of moral love prolonged the power of 
natui^ love, by fuppreffing it, by diredting it to pro- 
per objeds, by deceiving it even with hopes which 
kept up dcdres, and maintained the paffion in all its 
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BOOK ftrength. But this love* though ftinted lA eA|oy« 

■ » ments, was produdive of great effeds. To lo^^fe ixas 

not then an art, but a paffion, which being engen- 
dered in innocence idelf, was kept alive by facri&es, 
inllead of being extinguifted in voluptuoufnefs. 

With rerped to the favages, if they fliould not be 
fo fond of women as civilized people are, it is not, 
perhaps, for want of powers or inclination to popula- 
tion. But the firft wants of nature may, perhaps, re- 
ilraia in them the claims of the fecond. Their ftrength 
is almoft all exhaufted in procuring their fubfiftence. 
Hunting and other expeditions leave them neither the 
opportunity nor the leifure of attending to the increafe 
of their fpccies. No w'andering nation can ever be 
numerous. What muft become of women obliged to 
follow their hufbands a hundred leagues, with chil- 
dren at their bread or in their arms ? What would 
become of the children themfelvesB-if deprived of the 
milk that muft neceftarily fail during the fatigues of 
the journey Hunting prevents, and w’ar deftroys, 
the increafe of mankind. A favage warrior reftfts the 
/educing arts of young women, who drive to allure 
bim. When nature compels this tender fex to make 
the iirft advances, and to purfue the men that avoid 
them, thofe who are lefs inflamed with military ar- 
dour than with the charms of beauty, yield to the 
temptation. But the true warriors, who have been 
early taught that an intercourfe with women enervates 
ftrength end courage, do not furrender. It is not, 
therefore, owing to natural defedls that Canada is un- 
peopled, but to the trad of life purfued by its inhabi- 
tants. Though they are as fit for procreation as our 
northern people, all their ftrength is employed for 
their own prefervation. Hunger does not permit them 
to attend to the paffion of love. If tbe people of the 
fouth facrifice every thing to this latter defire, it is 
becaule the former i$ eamy fatisfied. In a countiy 
where nature is very prolific, and man confumes but 
little, all the ftrength he has to fpare is entirely turs- 
^d to population; w'hioh is likewife alfifted by the 
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warmth of the climate. In a climate where men coif* a o o s 
fume snore than nature affords them without pains. . 
the time and the Acuities of the human fpecies are ' 
cxhaufted in fadaues that are detrimental to popula- 
tion. 

But a further proof, that die favages are not lefs 
inclined to women than we are, is, that th^ are 
much fonder of their children. Their mothers iuckle 
them till they are four or five years old, and ibme- 
times till fix or feven. From their earlieft infiiney, 
their parents pay a regard to their natural indepen- 
dence, and never beat or chide them, left they ftiould 
check that free and martial fpirit, which is one day 
to conftitute their principal chara<fter. They even 
forbear to make ufe of ftrong arguments to perfuade 
them, becaufe this would be in fome meafure a re- 
ftraint upon their will. As they are only taught what 
they want to know, they are the happieft children 
upon earth. If they die, the parents lament them 
with deep regret ; and will fometimes go fix months 
after, to weep over the grave of their child : and the 
mother will fprinkle it with her own milk. 

The ties of friendlhip among the favages are more 
lading than thofe of nature. Friendlhip is not abfo- 
lutely a duty, fince it cannot be commanded : but it 
is a more agreeable, a more tender, and even a ftrong- 
er union, than thofe which are formed by nature, or 
by focial inftitutions. All perfons who are connected 
by that delightful fentiment, agree in giving mutual 
advice to each other in difficult conjunflures ; in admi- 
niftering comfort in misfortunes; ib granting affiftance 
in undertakings, and fuccours in adverfity. Imagina- 
tion, far from feeking to diminifti the obligations in- 
cumbent upon this virtue, delights in exaggerating 
them. It is thought that it cannot fubfift without an 
entire negleift of one’s felf, a total renunciation of all 
perfonal interefts in favour of the friend truly beloved. 

It is not given to all men to enjoy the fweets of 
friendlhip. Several can neither feel it themfelves, 
nor infpire it to others, on account of the coldnels and 
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i o K ftiffheft of their chamdter. Howit it p6ffible thtt it 

. . Ihoidd enter into the heart of the rich ? Thio^ hart 

no other cracem hot their prdent maiknce^ thrf dt* 
fire of increafing it, and the dread of lofing it. The 
powerful man requires none but flatterers, who fcarce 
can venture to ra^e their timid looks up to him ; and 
mean fools, who forvilelj iknjdore Ms prOte^on. 
What pleafure could he find in an intimate friendly 
connedmn, which the loweft clafr of citizens might 
enjoy as well, or better, than be ? The diffipated man 
is equally incapable of llrong or lading affe^on ; he 
b wholly abforbed in ibow, and in a variety of plea- 
fures. His enjoyments are external, and his heart 
totally unconneded with his attachments. 

Friendfhip among favages is never broken by that 
variety of claihing interefts, which in our focieties 
weaken even the tendered and the mod facred con- 
nedlions. When a man hath once^made his choice, 
he depofits in the bread of hb tflociate his. inmod 
thoughts, his fentiments, hb projedb, hb forrow's, and 
hb joys. The two friends ihare every thing in com- 
mon ; their union is for life ; they fight fide by fide ; 
and if one fiiould fiall, the other certainly expires upon 
the body of hb friend. Even then they cheriih the 
flattering perfuafion, that their reparation will be only 
momentaiy, and that they lhall rejoin each other in 
another world, where they ihall never part, and where 
they ihall perpetually tender each other the mod im- 
portant forvices. An Iroquois, who was a Chridian, 
but who did not live according to the maxims of the 
gofpel, was threatened with eternal puniihments. He 
aiked whether bis friend, who had been buried a few 
days, wa^ in heU ? 1 have drong reafons to believe, re- 
plied the miflionary, that he hath not been fent to that 
place of torment. If that be the cafe, replied the fa- 
‘Vage, 1 will not go there either. He immediately pro- 
mifed to alter his manners, and after this, always led a 
ve^ exemplary fife. 

The fata|^ foow a degree of penetration and fiiga- 
citjr, which adcmdhe^ every man who has not ob&rve^ 
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bow much our arts aod metlmds of life contribute (O o iM 
fcn^tt our minds dull and ina^ve : becaufe we aire XT. ^ 
feldom ttOMr a neceffity of thinking, and have only 
the trouble to leani. If however they have never im. 
proved any thing, any more than thofe animals, in 
which we obferve the greateft ihare of fagacity, it is 
probably becaufe, as &ey have no ideas but. fucb as 
relate to their prefent wants, the equality that fubfills 
between them lays every individual under a neceffity 
of thinking for himfelf, and of fpending his whole life 
in acquiring this common dock of knowledge ; hence 
it may be reafonably inferred, that the fum total of 
ideas in a fociety of favages is no more than the fum 
of ideas in each individual. 

Inftead of abftrufe meditations, the favages delight 
in fongs. They are laid to have no variety in their 
finging ; but it is uncertain whether thofe who have 
heard them had an ear properly adapted to their 
muiic. When we firll hear a foreign language fpoken, 
the whole feems one continued found, and appears to 
be pronounced with the fame tone of voice, without 
any modulation or profody. It is only by continued 
habit that we learn to diftinguilh the words and fylla* 
bles, and to perceive that the found of fome is dull, 
and that of others lharp, and that it k more or lek 
lengthened out. Would it not require at leak as much 
time* to enable us to determine any thing certain Hvith 
regard to the muiic of any nation, which mull always 
be Ibbordinate to their language? 

Their dances are generally an emblem of war, and 
they ufually dance with their weapons in their hands. 

There is fomething fo regular, rapid, and terrible, in 
thefe danoes, that an European, when firft he fees 
theih, cannot help ihuddering. He imagines that the 
ground will in a moment be covered with blood and 
feattered limbs, and that none of the dancers or the 
fpe^tors will furvive. It is fomewbat remarkable, 
that in the firft ages of the world, and among fevage 
nations, dancing Ihould be an imitative art, ind that 
4 (hould have loft that cl^tadleriftic in civiHzdd coun- 
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jMk o o K tfks, where it feems to be reduced to a fet of uniform 
ftepi without meaning. But it is with dances at with 
lai^ages, they grow abftradted like the ideas they 
are intended to reprefent. The iigns of them are 
snore allegorical, as the minds of the people become 
snore refined. In the fame manner as a fingle word, 
in a learned language, exprefles federal ideas ; fo, in an 
allegorical dance, a fingle ftep. a fingle attitude, is 
fufficient to excite a variety of fenfations. It is owing 
to want of imagination, either in the dancers, or the 
fpedlators, if a figured dance be not, or do not appear 
to be, exprelfive. Befides, the favages can exhibit 
none but ftrong paifions and ferocious manners, and 
thefe muft be reprefcnted by more fignificant images 
in their dances, which are the language of gefiure, the 
firft and fimplefi of all languages. Nations living m 
a ftate of civil fociety, and in peace, have only the 
gentler paffions to reprefent, which are beft exprefled 
by delicate images, fit to convey refined ideas. It 
might not, however, be improper fometimes to bring 
back dancing to its firil origin, to exhibit the old fim- 
plicity of manners, to revive the firft fenfations of na< 
ture by motions which reprefent them, to depart from 
the antiquated and fcientific mode of the Greeks and 
Romans, and to adopt the lively and fignificant images 
of the rude Canadians. 

Thefe fiivages, always totally devoted to the purfuit 
of the prefent paffion, are extravagantly fond of gam- 
ing, as is ufu^ with all idle people, and efpecially of 
games of obaoee. The fame men, who are common- 
ly fo fedate, moderate, and difinterefted, and have fuch 
a command of themfelves, are outrageous, greedy, and 
turbulent at play ; they lofe their peace, their fenfes, 
and all they are poflefled of. Deftitutc of almoft eve- 
ry thing, coveting all they fee, and when they like it, 
eager to have and enjoy it, their attention is entirely 
turned to the moft fpeedy and readieft way of acquir- 
ing it. This is a coniequence of their manners, as well 
as of their charadler. The profpe£l of prefent hapja- 
pels always prevents them from difeeming the ev^ 
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that may enfue. Their forechft does not even reads ■ o a.s 
from day to night. They are alternately filly children . ■ 

and violent men. Every thing depends with them on 
the prefent moment. 

Gaming alone would lead tlMm to fuperfiition, even 
if they were not naturally fubje<% to that fcottrge of 
the human race. But as they have few pbyficians or 
empirics of this kind to have recourfe to, they fuffer 
lefs from this diftemper of the mind than more polilh- 
ed nations, and are better difpofed to attend to the 
fuggeftions of reafon, which abate the violence of it. 

The Iroquois have a confufed notion of a firil Being 
who governs the world at pleafure. They never re- 
pine at the evil which this Being permits. When 
lome mifchance befiils them, they fay, the man above 
'Will have itfo; and there is, perhaps, more philofophy 
in this fubmiffion, than in all the reafonings and de- 
clamations of our philofophers. Mod other favage na- 
tions worlhip thofe two firft principles of good and evil, 
which occur to the human mind as foon as it h^s ac- 
quired any conception of invifible fubilances. Some- 
times they worfiiip a river, a foreft, the fun or the 
moon ; in fliort, any beings in which they have obferv- 
ed a certain power and motion; becaufe, wherever 
they fee motion, which they cannot account for, they 
fuppofe there is a foul. 

They feera to have fome notion of a future date ; 
but, having no principles of morality, they do not 
think the next fife is a date of rewaid for virtue and 
punidiment for vice. They believed that the indefii- 
tigable huntfman, the fearlefs and mercilefs warrior, 
who has flain or burnt many enemies, and made his 
own town vi 61 orious, will after death pafs into a coun- 
try, where he will be fupplied with plenty of all kinds 
of animals to fatisfy his hunger ; whereas thofe who 
nre grown old in indolence, and without glory, will be 
for ever baniihed into a barren land, where they will 
be eternally expofed to famine and ficknefs. Their 
tenets are fuited to their manners and their wants. 

They tttfieve in fuch pleafures and fuch fu^rings a« 
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• o e xdMjareaequaintedfridi. Th^ have more lio|>ei than 

. ■ fiMifit told are happy even in thdr dehifiont. They 

aie» however, often tormented with dreams. 

ignorance is naturally prone to conned (bmething 
myfterious with dreams, and to afciibe them to the 
agency of fome powerftil being, who takes the oppor- 
tunity, when our hmulties are fufpeoded and lulled 
afleep, watching over us in the abfence of our fenfes. 
It is, as it were, a foul, diftind from our own, that 
^ides into us, to inform us of what is to come, when 
we cannot yet fee it ; though futurity be always pre- 
£ent to that Being who created all things. 

In the bleak and rough climates of Canada, where 
the people live by hunting, their nerves are apt to be 
painfully affeded by the inclemency of the weather, 
and by &tigue and long abilinence. Then tbefe fa- 
vages have melancholy and troublefome dreams: they 
imagine they are furrounded with ^etnies ; they fee 
their town furprifed, and deluged in blood ; they re- 
ceive injuries and wounds ; their wives, their children, 
their friends, are carried off. When they awake, they 
take tbefe vifions for a warning from the gods ; and 
that fear which firft infpired them with this idea adds 
to their natural ferocity, by the melancholy call it 
gives to their thoughts, and tbdr gloomy complexions. 
The old women, who are ufelefs in the world, dream 
ibr the fafety of the commonwealth. Some weak old 
men alfo, l^e them too, dream on public affairs, in 
which diey have no fhare or influence. Young men 
who are umt for war or laborious exercifes, will dream 
too, that they may bear fome part in the adminiftra- 
tion of the dan. In vain hath it been attempted, dur- 
ing twro centuries, to remove illuflons fo deeply rooted. 
The ravages have conftantly replied, lou Chri/iians 
laugh at faitb we have m dreams, and yet retire us 
to beSeve tb^s iajmtely more improbable. Thus we fee 
in thefe untutored nations the feeds of pridlcraft, with 
all its train of evils. 

Were it not for thefe melancholy fits and dreams, ■ 
there would tcupee evo: be any confeHtions am^nif 
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Uiem. Europeaiu, nlio fatTO Ihrad long in thoie com* i o 
tries, afliire os they never fiiw an Ind^ in a paffion« 
Without fuperftitioo, there would be as £rw national ~ 
as private quarrels. 

Private differences are moft commonly a4iufted by 
the majority of the people. The refped Ihown by the 
nation to the aggrieved party iboths hu felf-love, and 
difpofes him to peace. It is more difficulrto prevent 
quarrels, or to put an end to hoftilities between two 
nations. 

War often takes its rife from hunting. When two 
companies, winch were feparated by a fomft a hundred 
leagues in extent, happen to meet, and to interfere 
with each other's fport, they foon quanrel, and turn 
thofe weapons againll one another which were intend- 
ed for the deftrudlion of bears. This flight flcinniih 
is a fource of eternal difcord. The vanquiihed party 
vows implacable vengeance againft the conquerors ; a 
national hatred which will be maintained by their po- 
flerity, and be rekindled from their albes. The mu» 
tual wounds which both parties fufl^ in flcinniflies of 
this kind fometimes put a flop to thefe contentions ; 
when on each fide they happen to be occafioned by 
fome impetuous young men, who in the heat of youdi 
may have been tempted to remoye to a confidorable 
diflance, in order to make a trial of their militaiy &ill. 

But the contentions between whole nations are net 
eafily excited. 

The declaration of war, when it appemv neceiiiiT’-, 
is not left to the judgment and decifim of one man. 

The nation meets, and the chief fpesdts. He ftates the 
nature of the injury, and caufes of complaint* The 
mattm' is confidered} the dangers and the conieqnences 
of a rupture are weighed. The orators fpeak dkediy 
to the point, without hefitation, without digreffion, or 
without miflaking the cafe. The arguments are dif- 
ct^led with a ftrength of reafoAing and eloqum^-'^iait 
arifes from the evidence and fimplicity of the matter 
Sn dilpqte ; and esren with an ifapartialky winch is left 
affed^ ^‘fheir flrong paffione^ than it is among us by 
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o K ft comUmtion of ideas. If war be unanimoolly deteF<» 
nuaed by their giving a general fliout. the allies are in> 
' vitcd to join in it, which they feldom refufe, as they 
always have fome injury to revenge, or fome ilain to 
replace by prifoners. 

The favages next proceed to the eledion of a chief. 
When a certain number of men afleroble to execute 
an enterprife, in which common intereft is concerned, 
one perfon among them rouft be appointed to guide 
the motions of the multitude, of whom he mud be the 
common foul ; a foul which mud command them all 
as imperioudy as its orders are idued to the members 
of the body which it inhabits, and which mud be o- 
beyed with as much difpatch and punduality. When> 
ever this identity ceafes, diforder is introduced. It is 
no longer an army which hath the fame objed in 
view ; it is a fet of didind officers and foldiers who 
have each of them their particular dfpgns. That fub- 
ordination which conneds one hundred thoufand men 
with all their powers to one commander, is the chief 
circimidance of didindions between modern and an> 
cient warriors. Among the latter, every man ufed to 
fingle out his enemy, and bid him defiance in the 
midft of the throng. An engagement was nothing 
more than a great number of duels fought at the lame 
time upon a field of battle. It is not fo at prefent : 
our armies confid of deep, large, and dole bodies of 
men, placed upon a line, prelled together, and moving 
in all djredions as .one fingle body. Formerly an en- 
gagement was a duel between man and man ; at pre- 
fent, it is a duol of one body of men againd another. 
The lead want of fubordination would bring on con- 
fttfion, and confufion would occafion a horrid mafiacre 
and a humiliating defeat. 

The diflike which the favages of Canada have for 
whatever may redrain their independence, hath not 
prevesliied them from perceiving tlK neceffity of hav- 
ing a 'military chief*. They have always been led to 
a^Bon by command^, and phyfiognomy hath, beep 
alipiys attended to in the choice they have ipade ^ 
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them. Tint might be t rery fidlacious, and even t o o sil^ 
diculous, way of fonmng a judgment of men, where , ^ 

they have been trained np from their infuicy to dif- 
gutfc their real fentiments, and where, by a conftant 
practice of diffimulation and artificial paffiooe, the 
countenance is no longer expieffive of the mind. But 
a ravage, who is folely guided by nature, and is ac.. 
quainted with its workings, feldom miftakee in the 
judgment he forms at firft fight. The chief requifite, 
next to a warlike afpefr, is a ftrong voice ; becaule, in 
armies that march without drums or clarions, in order 
more effedually to furprife the enemy, nothing is fo 
proper to found an alarm, or to ^ve the fignal for the 
onfet, as the terrible voice of a chief, who (hoots and 
llrikes at the fame time. But the beft recommenda- 
tions for a general are his exploits. Every one is at 
liberty to boall of his vifrories, in order that he may 
be the firfi to expofe himfelf to march foremoft to 
meet danger ; to tell what he has done, in order to 
(how what he will do : and the fiivages think felf- 
commendation nut unbecoming a hero who can (how 
his fears. 

He who is chofen to be chief, and to lead on the 
reft in the path of glory, never frils to harangue them. 

“ Comrades,” fays he, " the bones of our brethren ate 
ftill uncovered. They cry out againft us ; we muft 
” fatisfy them. Young men, to arms ; fill your qui- 
** vers ; paint yourfelves with gloomy colours that 
may (trike terror. Let the woods ring wjth our 
” war*fongs. Let us footh the dead with the (bouts 
” of vengeance. Let us go and bathe in the blood of 
** our enemies, take prifoners, and fight as Icmgbs wa- 
ter (hall flow in the rivers, and as long as the (iin 
” and moon (hall remain fixed in the firmament.” 

At thefe words, thofe brave men who ate eager for 
war, go to the chief, and fay, IVe will Jhare the danger 
with thee. So you Jhall, repUes the chief; we wiUfiiare 
it together. But as no perfuafions are made ufe of to 
induce any one to join the army, left a fal(e point oi 
honour '(hould compel men of no courage to take Uie 

3 . 
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Moo sScid, • aian rauft nnitego naay trait teibn he cm 
. . be atoitted as a fiiidier. If a young man, whj> has 

never jet fisMd the enemy, betray the ktft hn- 

petience, when, after long ehftineoce, he is ezpofed to 
the fcoKhing heat of the fun, the intenfe frofts of the 
night, or the ftings of inieds, he would be declared in. 
capable and unworthy to bear arms. Are the foldiers 
our militias and armies formed in this manner? On 
the contrary, what a mournful and ominous ceremony 
is ours ! Mien who have not been able to efcape being 
pitt&d into the fervice, or could not procure an ex. 
emption by purchafe, or by virtue of fome privilege, 
march heavily along, with downcaft looks, and pale 
dejeded faces, before a magiftrate, whofe office is odi. 
oos CO the people, and whede honefty is doubtful. The 
afflided and trembling parents feem to be following 
their foa to the grave. A black fcroll, UTuing from a 
fotal urn, points out the vidims which the prince de. 
votes to war. A diftraded mother in vain prefles her 
fon to her bofom, and drives to detain him ; be is tom 
foom her arms, and foe bids him an eternal farewell, 
curfing the day of her marriage, and that of her deli, 
very. It is not certainly by fuch laciiOces that good 
foldiers are to be acquired. It is not with fuch Icenes 
of diftrefo and conftemation that the favages go to 
meet vidm/. They march out in the midil of fefti. 
vity, finging, and dancing. The young married wo. 
men follow thek faufoands for a day or two, without 
fhowing any figns of grief or forrow. Thefo women, 
who do not even utter a groan in the pangs of child, 
birth, would Icora to fofoea the minds of the defend- 
esaand avengers of thek country, by the tears even of 
tmdemelis a^ companion. 

The weapons of thefe fovage nations are a kind of 
ipear, armed with iharp bones, and a fmall dub of 
very hard wood, of a round tigure, and wkh one cut. 
tia^edge. laftead oi Chefo laft, finpe their acquaint- 
with tiie4Europeaas» they make ufe of a hatchet, 

‘ they wkh amazing dexterity. Moft oi 

Ami have noinftniiDcat of dafo^ : but if ihof at* 

4 
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t«ck the ipellj&des that Airmuod. g town, they cojrer x| 
thw body ‘with a" thin pkni:. <^ome dr them uTed in' ‘ 
<Wi^ a land oC.^iunds, tl[ia4e with plaited rei^ds ; bu^'" 
they left it ofiit on finding it was not proof ggainil fice> 
arms.' 

The army is followed by dreamers, who aj^||bme the 
name of jugglers, and are too often fufieied to deter- 
mine the military operations. They march without 
&ny colours. All the warnors, who are alm^fl naked, 
that they may be the more alert in battle, mh their 
bodies with coal, to appear more terrible, or , with 
mould, that they may not be fo eaiii^ leen at a di- 
llance, and by that means may be better able to fiuv 
prife the enemy. Notwithilanding their natural m> 
trepidity and averlion for all dilguife, their wars are 
carried on with artifice. Thefe ilratagems, common 
to all nations, whether favage or civilized, are become 
necelTary to the petty nations of Canada. They would 
have totally defiroyed one another, had they not made 
the glory of their chiefs to confifi in bringing hoine aU 
their companions, rather than in Ihedding the blood 
of their foes. Honour, therefore, is to be gained by 
falling upon the enemy before he is prepared. Theie 
people, whofe fenfes have never been impaired, are ex- 
tremely q,uick in their fmell, and can difcover the 
places where men have trode. By the keennefs of that 
gnd of their fight, it is faid they can trace footlleps 
that are made upon the fhorted grafs, upon the dry 
ground, and even upon doiie ; and from the nature 
of the footlleps can difcover to what natipn the ad- 
venturers belong. Perfaiaps t|rey may do this by the 
Ipaves from the forells, which always cover the gjround. 

Wheti they are fo fortunate as to furprife^the epe-. 
my, they difcharge a whole volley of arrows, and fall 
upon them with ^eir clubs or hatchets.* If they are 
upon their guard, oi:^ well intrenched, they' retreat if 
they can; if not, tbiey %ht tiU.they copquer or 
The Vi^orious party difpatch the wounded whum 
they cgnikot cany op, fbalp the dead, aud take fiMue 
piironefs. 
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OK The feoFnqoeror letvts his hatchfet th^ fiel4 M 
battle, having previbufly enmven u^n it th|e mint 

’ of his nation, that of his family, and elj^ially hk own 

pidme ; that is to fay, an oval with the figures mark- 
ed on his own face. Othen paint all thefe enfigns of 
honour, or rather trophies of vidory, on the dump of 
a tree, or on a piece of the bark, trith coal mixed up 
with feveral colours. I’b this they add the hiilory, 
not only of the battle, but of the whole campaign, in 
hieroglyphic charaders. Next to the pidure of the 
general, the number of his foldiers is marked by fo 
many lines, that of the prifoners by fo many little 
nnages, and that of the dead by fo many human fi- 
gures without heads. Such are the expreffive and 
technical figns which, in all original focieties, have 
preceded the art of writing and printing, and the vo- 
luminous libraries which fill the palaces of the rich 
and idle, and embarrafs the minds of4he learned. 

The hidory of an Indian war is but a fhort one ; 
they make hade to defcribe it, for fear the enemy 
fhould rally and fall upon them. The conqueror glo- 
ries in a precipitate retreat, and never dops till he 
^ches his own territory and his own town. There 
be is received with the warmed tranfports of joy, and 
finds his reward in the applaufes of his countrymen. 
A debate then enfues, how the prifoners, who are the 
only advantage of their vi<dory, fliall be difpofed of. 

The mod fortunate of the captives are thofe who 
are chofen to replace the warriors who fell in the late 
aflion, or in former battles. This adoption has been 
wifely contrived, to perpetuate natbns, which would 
foon be dedroyed by frequent wars. The prifoners 
being once incorporated into a fiimily, become cou- 
fins, uncles, fathers, brothers, huibands ; in Ihort, they 
fucceed to any degree of confanguinity in which the 
deceafed dood, whole place they fttpply ; and thefe 
a^&ionate titles convey all their riglm to them, ht 
the fame time that they hind them to Sill their en- 
gagements. Far firom being averfe for, attaching thtya- 
lelves with all proper afie^on to the fiimily tilA 
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fhdRi, thdy Adt Mfufe fctM to t&ko up b o 90 
«rm4 agaiflft th«r own Ooocitiyiilen. Yfct this is AiM. 
iy a ftrange invdrOon the ues nature. They muft 
be Ver^ weak mei^ thus to (hift the objed Of their re- 
with the vieiffltttdes of fortune. The truth it. 
that war Teems tO cancel all the bonds of liattire, and 
to corrfine a man’s feelings to himfelf alone Hence 
arifes that union between friends among the favages, 
which is obferved to be ftronger than that which fab- 
lills between relations. Thole who are to fight and 
die together, are more firmly attached than thoTe who 
are bom together, or under the fiime roof. When 
war or death has diflblved that confanguinity which 
is cemented by nature, or has been formed by choice, 
the fame fate which loads the favage with chains, gives 
him new relations and friends. Cullom and common 
confent have authorifed this fingular law, which un. 
doubtediy fprang from neceifity. 

But it fometimes happens Chat a^irifoner refufes this 
adoption ; fometinies that he is excluded from it. A 
tall handfome prifonbr had loll feveCal of his fingers 
in battle. This circutnfiance was not noticed at nrit. 

Friend, faid the widorT to whom he was allotted, we 
bad cbofen yon to Uve 'vtitb us; hut in the condition you 
appear, nnahk to fight and to defend us, sf uohOt ufe is 
to you P Death is cettainly prefer able > I am of the 
fame opinion, anfwered the Ta^age. WeU then, replied 
the woman, this evening you jhedl be tied to the fiake. 

For your ovfn glory, and ^ the honour ^ ymr famsdy, 
who have adopted yOu, rentenAer to behave like a man ^ 
courage. He promifed He would, and kept his vrord. 

For three days he endured the molt crUel torments, 
ilrith a conltaney and cheerfulnefs that fet thatti ^all 
at defiance. His nO# fiunily never forfook him, but 
encouraged him by their applaufe, and fupplied him 
with drink and tobacco in the ihidft of bis Ib^dngs, 

What a mixture of ■virtue and feroclenifnefs ! Every 
thing is great in thefe people who are not enflaved. 

This is the fubliihe of nature, in all HaliorlMrs«lid4ls 
^MMUities. 
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Po o s The captives whom none choofe to adopt, are Toca 

. . condemned to death. The viAims arc pcepared for 

it by every thing that may tend to infpire them with 
a fondnefs for life. The bed iare, the kindeil ufage, 
the mod endearing names, are lavifhed upon them. 
They are even fumetimes indulged with women to the 
very moment of their fentence. Is this compalBon, 
or is it a refinement of barbarity ? At lad a herald 
comes, and acquaints the wretch that the pile is ready. 
Brother, fays he, be patient, you ate S^ing to be burnt. 
Very 'well brother, fays the pnlbner, 1 thank you. 

Thefe words are received with general applaufe ; 
but the women are the mod violent in their expref- 
fions of the common joy. She to whom the pnloncr 
is delivered up, indantly invokes the fhade of a fa- 
ther, a hulband, a fon, the deared friend, whofe death 
is dill unrevenged. Draw near, fhe cries, / am pre- 
paring afe/.Jl for thee. Come and driif/: large draughts 
of the broth I intend^ to give thee. This ittarrior is going 
to he put into the cauldi on. They veill apply hot hatchets 
all over his body : they will fcalp him : they will drink out 
of his Jkidl: thou fljuit be avenged and fatisfied. 

This lurious woman then ruihes upon her viAim, 
who is tied to a pod near the fiery pile, and by drik- 
ing qr maiming him, fhe gives the lignal for the in- 
tended cruelties. There is not a woman or child in 
the clan whom this fight has brought together, who 
does not take a part in torturing and flaying the mi- 
ferable captive. Some pierce his fled) w’lth firebrands; 
others cut it in dices ; fome tear off his nails ; while 
others cut off his fingers, road them, and devour thenv, 
before his face. Nothing dops his executioners but 
the fear of hadening his end : they dudy to prolong 
his fufierings for whole days, and fometimes they make 
him linger for a week. 

In the midd of tbefe torments, the hero fings, in a 
barbarous but heroic manner, the glory of his former 
viAories : he fings the pleafure he formerly took in 
fiEyib^.his enemies. His expiring voice is raifed, to 
exprefs the hope he entertains of being revenged; 
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and to tell his peifecutors that they know not how to b o 6.W 
avenge their anceflors, whom he hath malTacred. He . 
choofes to bid defiance to his executioners, the mo- 
jnent when their rage appears rather flackened ; and 
he endeavours to excite it anew, in order that the ex- 
cefs of his fufferings may difplay the excefs of his cou- 
rage. It is a conflidt between the vidlim and his tor- 
mentors ; a dreadful challenge between conflancy in 
fuffering and obftinacy in torturing. But the fenfe of 
glory predominates. Whether this intoxication of en- 
thufiafm fufpends, or W’liolly benumbs, all fenfe of 
pain ; or whether cuftom and education alone pro- 
duce thefe prodigies of heroifm ; certain it is, that the 
lutferer dies without ever fhedding a tear or heaving 
a figh. Let fanatics of all faife religions no longer 
boall the conllancy of their martyrs: the favage of 
nature goes beyond all their miraculous accounts. 

How lhall we account for this infeniibiliry ? Is it 
owing to the climate, or to the manner of life ? Colder 
blood, thicker humours, a conllitution lendered more 
phlegmatic by the dampnefs of the air and the ground, 
may doubtlefs blunt the irritability of the nervous fyf- 
tem in Canada. Men who are conllantly expofed to all 
the inclemencies of the weather, the fatigues of hunt- 
ing, and the perils of w'ar, contradl fuch a rigidity of 
fibres, fuch a habit of fuffering, as makes them in- 
fenfible to pain. It is faid, the lavages are fcarce ever 
convulfed in the agonies of death, whether they die 
of ficknefs or of a wound. As they have no appre- 
henfions, either of the approaches or the confequences 
of death, their imagination does not fugged that arti- 
ficial fenfibility againlt which nature has guarded them. 

Their whole life, whether confidered in a natural or 
moral view, is calculated to infpire them with a con- 
tempt fur death, which wc fo much dread ; and to 
enable them to overcome the fenfe of pain, which is 
increafed by our indulgences. 

But a circumdance itill more adonifhing in the cha- 
rader of the Indians than their refulution in lupport- 
ing tQituies, is the rancour that appears in their re- 

Kiij 
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K POllgo. It is dreadful to thin)e that man maj i;>ac^a[^ 
the moft cni^ of all animak* In general, to^cngp if 
not proTecuted with cruelty either among nations, 
between indiyidualf who are governed by good laws ; 
which, at the fame time that they proted the fubjed, 
fefirain him from committing injuries. Vengeance is 
not a very lively principle in wars that are carried on 
between great nations, becaufe they have but little to 
fear from their enemies, but in thofe petty nations, 
where a confiderable (hare of the power of tl^e (late 
belongs to each individual, where the lofs of one man 
endangers the whole community, war is nothing elfe 
than a fpirit of revenge that atfluates the whole body. 
Among independent men, who entertain a degree of 
cdeem for themfelves, which can never be felt by men 
who are under fubjedion ; among favages whofe affec- 
tions are very lively, and confined to a few objedb, 
injuries mud necelTarily be refented lo the greatell de- 
l^ree, becaufe they affcd the perfon in the mod fenfible 
manner : the adaffiqation of a friend, of a fon, of a 
brother, or of a fellow-citizen, mud be avenged by the 
death of the aHaffin. Thefe beloved (hades are con- 
tinually calling out for vengeance from their grave;. 
They wander about in the forefts, amidd the mourn- 
ful accents of the birds of night ; they appear in the 
phofpborus and in the lightning ; and fuperdition 
pleads for them in the adlided or incenfed hearts of 
their friends. 

When we confider the hatred which the hordes of 
thefe (avages bear to each other ; the hardlhips they 
undergo ; the fcarcity they are often cxppfed to ; the 
frequency of their wars ; the fmall number of inhabi- 
tants ; t^ nuntberlefs fnares we lay for them ; we 
cannot but forefee that, in lefs than thrjse centuries, 
the whole race will be extinft, Wh^t judgment will 
|>oderity forot pf this fpecies of men, who will exift 
only in the defcriptions of trayellers ? Will not the acr 
counts given of the favages appear to them in the 
fame light as the fahles of antiquity do to us? It will 
fpeah of them, as the Ceotauia and Lapitbae are fpo^ca 
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n |7 aiicoy^r in tbeir cuuoms ^nd mannei^ ! Will not 
fuch of our wri^njp ak maj^then bave elcape^ the dc- 
llruflive hand of lime, pus for romantic inventions, 
like thole which Plato has left us concerning the an- 
cient A^tIantic ? 

The charaAer of the North Americans, m we hayeTHeFranA 
defcribed it, had Angularly difplayed itl^ in the war 
between the Iroquois and the Algonquins. The|epLrtu^< 
two nations, the moft numerous in Canada, )ui4 form- **“ 
ed a kind of confederacy. The former, who tilled the 
ground, imparted their produdlions to their allies, who 
in return Aiared with them the fruits of their chafe. 
Connected by their reciprocal wants, they mutually 
defended each other. During the feafun wnen all the 
labours of agriculture were interrupted by the fnow 
on the ground, they lived together. The Algonquins 
went a-hunting ; and the Iroquois ftaid at home, to 
Ikin the beads, cure the fledi, and drefs the hides. 

It happened one year that a party of Algonquins, 
who were not very dexterous, or much ufed to the 
chafe, proved unfucceisful. The Iroquois, who at> 
tended them, defired leave to try whether they fhould 
fucceed better. This requed, which had fometimes 
been complied with, was not granted. Irritated at 
this unfeafonable refuial, they went out privately in 
the night, and brought home a great number of ani- 
mals. The Algonquins greatly mortified, to blot out 
the very remembrance of their difgrace, waited till 
the Iroquois huntfmen were afleep, and put them ^ 
to death* This mafiacre occafioned a j^eat alarm. 

The offended nation demanded juftice, which was 
haughtily refufed ; ^nd they were given to underdahd 
that they mud not expert fmalled iatisfai^ion. 

The Iroquois, enraged at this contemptuous treat- 
ment, vowed thajt they would either .be revenged, m 
tjbat ^hey would perifh in the attempt. But not being 
pbn^erlul enough to ven,ture to attack their hiiup;hty 
adyeifa^tes, they renjoved to a greater didancc in ol- 
der to try their ilrengtb', and improve their 
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BOOK ikill, by making war againft fome lefs forknidable 

. . nations. As foon as they had learnt to approach like 

foxesy to attack like lions, and to fly like birds, as 
they exprefs themfelves, they were no longer afraid 
to encounter the Algonquins ; and, therefore, carried 
on a war againfl them with a degree of ferocioufnefs 
proportionable to their refentment. 

It was juft at the time when thefe animofities were 
kindled throughout Canada, that the French made 
their firft appearance in that country. The Montag- 
nez, who inhabited the lower parts of the river St. 
Lawrence ; the Algonquins, who were fettled upon 
its banks, from Qiiebec to Montreal; the Hurons, 
who were difperfM about the lake that bears that 
name ; and fome lefs confiderable nations, who wan- 
dered about in the intermediate fpaces ; were all in- 
clined to favour the fettlement of the llrangers : thefe 
feveral nations combined againft rtie Iroquois, and, 
unable to vvithftand them, imagined that they might 
find in their new gueft an unexpeifted refource, which 
would enfure them luccefs. From the opinion they 
entertained of the French, which feemed as if it were 
formed upon a thorough knowledge of their charadler, 
they flattered themfelves they might engage them in 
their quarrel, and were not difappointed. Champlain, 
who ought to have availed himfelf of the fuperior 
knowledge of the Europeans to effeeft a reconciliation 
between the Americans, did not even attempt it. He 
warmly efpoufed the interefts of his neighbours, and 
accompanied them in purfuit of their enemy. 

The country of the Iroquois was near eighty leagues 
in length, and more than forty in breadth. It was 
bounded by the lake Erie, the lake Ontario, the river 
St. Lawrence, and the celebrated countries fince knowm 
by the names of New York and Pennfylvania. The 
^ace between thefe vaft limits vras watered by feveral 
fine rivers, and was inhabited by five nations, which 
could bring about twenty thoufand Warriors into the 
field, though they are now reduced to lefs than fifteen 
hundred. They formed a kind of league or aflbeiation, 
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not unlike that of the Swifs or the Dutch. Their de^ b q o li 
puties met once a-ycar, to hold their feall of union,. . 
and to deliberate on the interefts of the common. 
wealth. 

Though the Iroquois did not ezpedt to be again at- 
tacked by enemies who had fo often been conquered, 
they were not unpr^ared. The engagement was be- 
gun with equal confidence on both fides ; one relying 
on their ui'ual fuperiority ; the other on the adiflance 
of their new ally, whofe fire-arms could not foil of en- 
furing the victory. And, indeed, tio fooner had Cham- 
plain, and the two Frenchmen who attended him, fired 
a fhot, which killed two chiefs of the Iroquois, and 
mortally wounded a third, than the whole army fled in 
the utmofi amazement and conflernation. 

This alteration in the mode of attack induced them 
to think of changing their mode of defence. In the 
next campaign, they judged it necefiary to intrench 
themfelves, to elude the force of weapons they ivere 
unacquainted with. But their precaution was ineffec- 
tual. Notwithftanding an obflinate refiflance, their 
intrenchments were forced by the Indians, fupported 
by a brifker fire from a greater number of Frenchmen, 
than appeared in the firft expedition. The Iroquois 
were almoft all killed or taken. Thofe who had efcap- 
ed from the engagement were precipitated into a river, 
and drowned. 

This nation would probably have been deftroyed, or 
compelled to live in peace, had not the Dutch, who in 
1610 founded the colony of New Belgia in their neigh- 
bourhood, furnifhed them with arms and ammunition. 

Poffibly too they might fecretly foment their divifions, 
the furs taken from the enemy during the continuance 
of hoftilities being a greater objedl than thofe* they 
could procure from their own chafe. However this 
may be, this connedlion reftored the balance between 
bo^h parties. Various hofiilities and injuries were com- 
mitted by each nation, which weakened the fltrength 
of both. This perpetual ebb and flow of fuccefs, 
which, in governments atiluated by motives of intereft 
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f mlifc tlian of rpyenge* would ip^Ubljr 
tif ngi^ty, fervcd but to pcr^afe auiiuputlf^, ipd to 
WF^ e^p^te a number of' little cUmt, biept upon each 
^ other’s deftnidion. The confequence was, tl^at the 
weaVeft of thefe petty oationt foon deAroycd^and 
tbe red were gradually reduced to nothing. 
iWtaKii Thefe deftrudive events did not however contribute 
advance the power of the French. In 1627, they 
MMicft. had only three wretched fettlements, furroundcd with 
pales. The laigeft of thefe contained but fifty inha- 
bitants, including men, women, and children. The 
climate had not proved dedru^ive to the people lent 
there : though fevere, it was wbolefome, apd the |lu- 
ropeans (Irengthened their conditutions without en- 
dangering their lives. The little progrefs they made 
was entirely owing to an ex^clufive Company, wbofe 
chief defigns were not fo much intended to create a 
patiopal power in Canada, as to oprich tbemfelves by 
the fur trade. This evil might have been immediately 
removed, by abolilhing this monopoly, and allowing a 
free trade ; but it was not then time to adopt lb iimple 
a theory. The government, however, chofe only to 
employ a more numerous alTociation, compofed of men 
pf greater property and credit. 

They gave them the difpofal of the fettlements that 
were or Aould be formed in Canada, together with a 
power of fortifying and governing them as thpy tbought 
proper, and of making \yar or peace, 9s Ihould 
promote theif intereft. T^he whole trade by f *^9 ^pd 
land was allovred them for a term of fifteen years, e^c- 
ccpt t^e cod and whale filfieries, wbicfi were left opeu 
^ aU. llie beaver and the fur tirade was granted 
tq the jCojoapany for ever. 

'iTfii ul tfiefe were added further encouragements. 
Tb/e bing ^ ffiip$ tb^ 

pomp^y> yitich coi^Pc,^ ,pf feven himdrcd proprip- 
Tiy5l,vfi of tbp princM were med ju? tl^ p^k 
pfi^obifity. gentlemen, mad even tfie cler^ aln^y 
ijpp 4^, lyere ifivM 'tp .lbare.in this trade. T^X^m- 
l^any of ./ending and export- 
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Ifig all l^iods coqimoditiei and merefa^dife, firee B p o p 
duty whstfoever. A peirfon who exci^cifcd any 
ti^dc in the colony for the (pace of Ox yeais, wa« ep- ^ • ****^‘ ^ 
titled to the freedom of the lame trade ip France. Tlie 
lad favour granted them was the free entry of all goods 
manufactured in thole diftant regions. This fingular 
privilege, the motives of which it is not eafy to difcQ> 
ver, gave the manu&durets of New France an infinite 
advantage over thofe of the mother-country, who were 
encumbered with a variety of duties, letters of maOer- 
(hip, charges for (lamps, and with all the impediments 
which ignorance and avarice had multiplied without 
end. 

In return for fo many marks of partiality, the Com- 
pany, which had a capital of a hundred thoufand 
crowns [12,500!.], engaged to bring into the colony, 
in the year 1628, which was the firlt year they enjoy- 
ed their charter, two or three hpndred artificers of 
fuch trades as were fitted for their purpofe ; and fif- 
teen thoufand men before the year 1643. were 

to provide them witfi lodging and board, to maintain 
them for three years, and afterwards to give them as 
much cleared land as would be neceflary for their fub- 
fidence, with a fufficient quantity of grain to fowit the 
fird year. 

Fortune did not fecond the endeavours of goyern- 
ment in favour of the new Company. The fird fhips 
they fitted out were taken by the Englilh, who weie 
lately at variance with France, on account pf the 
of RocheUe* Ricfieliep ap.d Buckinghaip, who were 
enemies frqm jealoufy, from perfonal character, from 
date inhered, and from every luptive that can excite 
an irrepqncileable enmity fiepween two aipl^itious mi- 
niders, tpok this opportunity to fpirit up thp two kings 
they governed, and the twq natipos they were ende^ 
vquring to opptels. Tbe Engli^, who fought fojr their 
interefta, gained the advantage over the Freocfi ; ^^4 
the latter Ipd Canada ip 1^629. The council qf ^^is 
Xm. were fo little acquaint^ with ^ yaipp ftf tlw* 
iutjfimittf ^ were to .iM 
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B o r> K reftitution of it ; but the pride of the leadinji^ man, 

^ . who, being at the head of the Company, confidered 

the encioachmrnts of the Englifh as a perfonal infult, 
prevailed with them to alter their opinion. They met 
with lefs difficulty than they expedled ; and Canada 
w’as reftored to the French, with peace, in 1631, by 
the treaty of St. Germain en Laye. 

The French were not taught by adverfity. The 
fame ignorance, the fame negligence, prevailed after 
the recovery of Canada as before. The monopolizing 
Company fulfilled none of their engagements. This 
breach of faith, far fiom being puniflied, was in a man- 
ner rewarded by a prolongation of their charter. The 
clamours of all Canada weie difregnrded at fuch a di- 
llance ; and the deputies fent to icprefent its wretch- 
ed fituation were denied accefs to the throne, where 
timid ^ruth is never luff'ered to approach, but is awed 
into filence by threats and punifliRients. This beha- 
vifiur, equally repugnant to humanity, private intereft, 
and good policy, was attended with fuch confcquenccs 
as might luturally be exjjected from it. 

Ihe French had formed their fettlement improper- 
ly. ill ( rder to have the appearance of reigning over 
an i ’ menie tiack of country, and to draw nearer to 
the furs, they hud placed their habitations at fuch a 
difiante fiom each other, that they had fcarce any 
ccmniutiicdtion, and were unable to afford each other 
any aflillance. The misfortunes v\hith were the re- 
fult of this imprudence had not produced any altera- 
tion in their conduct. The inteielt of the moment 
made them always forget the paft, and prevented them 
from forefeeing the future. Ibey were not properly 
in a focial ftate, lince the magiftrates could nut fuper- 
iotend their morals, nor government provide for the 
fafety of their perfons and property. 

The audacious and ardent Iroquois foon perceived 
the defed of this conhitution, and purfued meafuies 
to avail themfelves of it. The w'eak bands of favages 
which had been fheltered from their fury, deprived- of 
that fupport which conftituted their fecurity, foon fled 
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before them. This firft fuccefs infpired the Iroquois book 
with the hopes of compelling their protedors to crofs 
the fea again, and even of being able to deprive thefe ^ > 

foreigners of their children, that with them they might 
fill the place of thofe warriors they had loft in the pre- 
ceding wars. To avoid thefe calamities and humilia- 
tions, the French were obliged to eredl, in each of the 
diftricis which they occupied, a kind of fort, where 
they took refuge, and where they ftieltered their pro- 
vifions and their cattle, at the approach of thefe irre- 
concileable foes. Thefe pahfadoes, commonly fup- 
ported by fome indifferent guns, were never forced, 
and perhaps even never blocked up; but whatever 
was found on the outfide of the intrenchments was 
either deftroyed or carried off by thefe barbarians. 

Such was the mifery and deplorable ftate of the colo- 
ny, that it was reduced to lubfift upon the charitable 
contributions which the miffionaries received from Eu- 
rope. 

'I'he French miniftry, at length awakened from their The Frencb 
lethargy by that general commotion which at that time 
agitated every nation, fent a body of four hundret^ W'ell- inadWity. 
difciplined troops to Canada in 1662. This corps was 
reinforced two years after. The French gradually reco- change was 
vered an abfolute fuperiority over the Iroquois. Three *®'**’*- 
of their nations, alarmed at their Ioffes, made propofals 
for an accommodation ; and the other two were fo 
much weakened, that they were induced to accede to 
it in 1668. At this time the colony firft enjoyed a 
profound peace, which paved the way for its profperi- 
ty ; and a freedom of trade contributed to lecure it. 

The beaver trade alone continued to be monopolized. 

This revolution in atlairs excited induiliy. The 
former colonitls, whofe weaknefs had till then confin- 
ed them within their fcttleuients, now ventuied to ex- 
tend their plantarions, and cultivated them with great- 
er confidence and fuccels. All the f ildiers w'ho con- 
fented to fettle in the New World obtained their dif- 
charge, together with a grant ol fome property. Th^, 
oificers had lands given them in proportion to tkeir 
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tff ones eflablifhed, wfaereter the int^&reft or fafety of 
tfie colony jrequired it. This fpiiit and adi^ty occa- 
flbhed ah htcreafe of traffic wiA tfa6 Indianli^ and re- 
eved the inthrcoafb betwten both continents. This 
|irofpeiity feemed likely to receive additional advan. 
tages from the care taken by the fuperintendants of 
the colony, hot only to preferVe friendfhip with the 
neighbouring nations, but likewife to eftablilh peace 
and harmony among themfelves. Not a fingle ad of 
hoftility was committed throughout an extent of four 
or five hundred leagues ; a circumftance, perhaps, un- 
heard of before in North America. It fhould feenl 
that the French had kindled the war at their arrival, 
onW to extingdifii it the more effedually. 

But this concord could not continue among people 
who were always armed for the chafe, unlefs the power 
that had effeded it Ihould preferv^it by the fuperiori- 
ty of its forces. The Iroquois, finding this precaution 
was ne|;leded, refunied that refilefs difpofition arifing 
from their love of revenge and dominion. They were, 
however, careful to continue on good terms with all 
Who were either allies or neighbours to the French. 
Notwkhfhinding this moderation, they were told that 
they moil immediately lay down their arhis, and re- 
ftOre all the prifbners they had taken, or exped to fee 
iheir country deftroyed, and their habitations burnt 
flown. This haughty fummons incenfed their pride. 
They anfweted, that they (hould never fuffer the leail 
incroachment on their independence ; and that they 
fliould make the French fenfible, that they were friends 
not to be negleded, and enemies not to be del^ifed. 
But, as they were ftaggered with the air of authority 
thdt had been aifumed, &ey complied in part with the 
terms required of them } and the afl^r was thus com* 
promifed. 

Brit thisidlld of humiliation rather iricreafed the re- 
d^ithetit of a people more accuftomed to commit than 
to {offer injuries. The Englifh, who in 1664 had dif- 
f rt fefiefl the Deteh of New JBelgia, and remamed ma- 
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ftfert of die territory tbey Uiid acquired, wl^kh they had a 
calte'd Ner^ York, aVa^kd thei^elves of the difpofi- 
tiofis of the Iroquois. They hot only excited the fpi. 
tit of ^fcord, but added prefents to ihduce them to 
break with the French. The ikme artifices Were ure 4 
to fedUce the reft of their allies. Thofe who adhered 
to their allegiance were attacked. All were invited, 
and (btne cDtupelled to bring their beaver ahd other 
fiirs to New York, where they fold at a higher price 
than in the F tench colony. 

Denonvihe, who had lately been fent to Canada to 
enforce obedience to the authority of the proudeft of 
monarchs, was impatient of all thefe infults. Though 
he was in a condition not only to defend his own fron- 
tiers, but even to encroach upon thole of the Iroquois; 
yet, fenfible that this nation muft not be attacked 
Without being deftroyed, it was agreed that the French 
lliould remain in a ftate of Teeming inadtion, till they 
had received from Europe the necellary reinforcementa 
for executing To defperate a refolution. Thefe fuc- 
cours arrived in 1687; and the colony had then 11,249 
perfons, of whom about one -third were able to bear 
arms. 

Not with ftanding this fuperiority of forces, Denbn- 
vlllc had recourle to ftratagem, and dHhonoured the 
French name among the favages by an infamous per- 
fidy. Under pretence of terminating their differences 
by negotiation, he bafely abuled the confidence which 
the Iroquois repofed in the Jefuit Lamberville, to al- 
lure their chiefs to a conference. As foon as they ar- 
rived, they were put in irons, embarked at Quebec, 
and fent to the galleys. 

On the firft report of this treachery, the old men 
feilt for th'eir miffionary, and addrelled him in the fol- 
lowing manlier : “ We are authorifed by every motive 
“ to treat you as an enemy, but we cannot refolve to 
** do it, Your heart has had no lhare in the infult 
*' that .has been put upon us ; and it woiild be unjun 
** to punilh you for a crime you deteft ftill more tiiian 
“ oilrielyes. But you muft 16 ave us.. Our rafli ‘young 

3 
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OK*' men might confider you in the light of a traitof, 
. “ who has delivered up the chiefs of our nation to 
“ fliameful flavery.” Aftef this fpeech, thefe favages, 
whom the Europeans have always called barbarians, 
gave the miflionary foine guides, who condu£ied him 
to a place of fafety ; and then both parties took up 
arms. 

The French prefently fpread terror among the Iro- 
quois bordering upon the great lakes ; but Denonville 
bad neither the adivity nor the expedition necellary 
to improve thefe firfl fuccefles. While he was taken 
up in deliberating, indead of adting, the campaign was 
clofed without the acquifition of any permanent ad- 
vantage. This increafed the boldnefs of the Iroquois 
who bved near the French fettlements, where they re- 
peatedly committed the mod dreadful ravages. The 
planters, finding their labours dedroyed by thefe de- 
predations, which deprived them ^f the means of re- 
pairing the damages they had fudained, ardently widi- 
ed for peace. DenonviUe’s temper coincided with their 
wifhes ; but it was no eafy matter to pacify an enemy 
rendered implacable by ill ufage. Lamberville, who 
dill maintained his former afcendant over them, made 
overtures of peace, which were lidened to. 

While thefe negotiations were carrying on, a Ma- 
chiavel, born in the foreds, known by the name of 
Le Rat, the braved, the mod refolute, the mod intel- 
ligent favage ever found in the wilds of North Ameri- 
ca, arrived at Fort Frontenac with a chofen band of 
Hurons, fully determined upon exploits worthy of the 
reputation he had acquired. He was told that a treaty 
was adually on foot ; that the deputies of the Iroquois 
were upon the road to conclude it at Montreal ; and 
that it would be an infult upon the French governor, 
if hpdilities diould be carried on againd a nation with 
which they were negotiating a peace. 

Le Rat, piqued that the French fhould thus enter 
into negotiations without confulting their allies, re- 
folved to puniih them for their prefumption. He lay 
in wait for the deputies, fome of whom were killed, 

4 
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and the reft taken prifoners. When the latter told book 
him the.jpurport of their voyage, he feigned the great- . . 

er furprife, as Denonville, he faid, had fent him to inter- 
cept them. In order to carry on the deceit more fuc- 
cefsfully, he immediately releafed them all, except one, 
whom he pretended to keep, to replace one of his Hu- 
rons who had been killed in the fray. He then haftened 
to Michillimakinac, where he prefented his prifoner to 
the French commandant, w'ho, not knowing that De- 
nonville was treating with the Iroquois, caufed the un- 
happy favage to be put to death. Immediately after 
this, Le Rat fent for an old Iroquois, who had long been 
a prifoner among the Hurons, and gave him his liberty 
to go and acquaint his nation, that, while the French 
were amuftng their enemies with negotiations, they 
continued to take prifoners and murder them. This 
artifice, worthy of the moll infamous European policy, 
fuceeded as the favage Le Rat defired. The war was 
lenewed with greater fury than ever, aqd lafted the 
longer, as the Englilh, who about that period were 
engaged in a conteft with France, on account of the 
depolition of James II. thought it their intereft to 
make an alliance with the Iroquois. 

An Englilh fleet, which failed from Europe in 1690, 
appeared before Quebec in Oiflober, to lay fiege to the 
place. They had reafon to expedl but a faint refiil- 
ance, as the favages were to make a powerful diver- 
lion, to draw off the principal land-forces of the co- 
lony. But they were compelled lhamefully to relin- 
quilh the enterprife, after having fullained great Ioffes. 

The caufes of this difappointment merit fome difcuflion. 

When the Britilh miniftry projefted the reduflion 
of Canada, they determined that the land and fea 
forces Ihould arrive there at the fame time. This wife 
plan was executed with the utmoft exadlnefs. As the 
Ihips were failing up the river St. Lawrence, the troops 
marched by land, in order to reach the fcene of ac- 
tion at the fame inftant as the fleet. They were near- 
ly arrived, when the Iroquois, who condudted and fup- 
ported them, recolledleJ the hazard they ran in lead- 
Vol. V. L 
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o o K ing their allies to the conqued of Qnebec. Situatetl 
" . . as we are between two European nations, faid.they in 

a council which they held, each powerful enough t(» 
dertroy us, both interefted in our deftrudion, when 
they no longer dand in need of our afllllance ; what 
better meafure can we take, than to prevent the one 
from being vidorious over the other? Then will each 
of them be compelled to court our alliance, or to bribe 
us to a neutrality. This fyftem, which feemed to be 
didated by the fame kind of deep policy as that which 
direds the balance of Europe, determined the Iroquois 
to return to their refpedive homes under various pre- 
tences. Their defedion obliged the Englilh to retreat ; 
and the French, now in fecurity on their lands, united 
all their forces with as much unanimity as fuccefs for 
the defence of their capital. 

The Iroquois, from motives of policy, flified their 
refentment againll the French, and#were attached ra- 
ther to the name than to the interefls of tngland. 
Thcfe two European powers, therefore, irreconcileable 
rivals to each other, but feparated by the territory 
of a favage nation, equally apprehenfive of the fupe- 
riority of either, were prevented from doing each other 
fo much injury as they could have wilhed. The war 
was carried on merely by a few depredations, fatal to 
the colonifts, but of little confequence to the fevcral 
nations concerned in them. During the feene of 
cruelties exercifed by the feveral parties of Englilh 
and Iroquois, French and Hurons, whofe ravages ex- 
tended one hundred leagues from home, fome adions 
were performed, which feemed to render human na- 
ture fuperior to fuch enormities. 

Some French and Indians having joined in an ex- 
pedition that required a long march, their provilions 
began to faiL The Hurons caught plenty of game, 
and always offered fome to the French, who were not 
fuch fkilful huntfmen. The latter would have de- 
clined accepting this generous offer; Ibu Jbare wit}? 
ns the fatigues of war^ faid the favages \ it is but reafon- 
able that we Jhould Jbare with you the necejfaries of Ife ; 
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<tve fliould not be men if we et5ied otberwife with men. If b o o n 
fimilar inltances of magnanimity may have fometimes . ^ 

occurred among Europeans, the following is peculiar 
to favages. 

A party of Iroquois being informed that a party of 
the French and their allies were advancing/^ith fupe- 
rior forces, they fled with precipitation. They were 
headed by Oimntague, who was a hundred years old. 

He fcorned to fly with the reft, and chofe rather to 
fall into the hands of the enemy ; though he had no- 
thing to expedl but exquitite torments. What a fpec- 
tacle to fee four hundred barbarians eager in torment- 
ing an old man ; who far from complaining, treated 
the French with the utmofl contempt, and upbraided 
the Hurons with having ftooped to be the llaves of 
thofe vile Europeans ! One of his tormentors, provok- 
ed at his invedlives, ftabbed him in three places to 
put an end to his repeated infults. Thou dg/? wrong, 
faid Onontague calmly to him, to Jhorten my Rfe ; tjyou 
wouldji have had more time to learn to die like a man. 

And are thefe the men whom the French and Englifli 
have been confpiring to extirpate for a century paft ? 

But, perhaps, they would be alhamed to live among 
fuch models of heroilm and magnanimity. 

The peace of Ryfwick put a fudden end to the ca- 
lamities of Europe and the hoftilities in America. The 
Hurons and the Iroquois, as well as the French and 
iinglifli, were fenflble that they required a long con- 
tinuance of peace, to repair the lofles they had fuf- 
tained in war. The Indians began to recover them- 
felves ; the Europeans refumed their labours ; and the 
fur trade, the firlt that could be entered into with a 
nation of huntfmen, was more firmly eltabliihed. 

Before the difcovery of Canada, the forefts with which Thefarswe 
it was over- run were little more than theextcnfive haunt 
of wild beads, which had multiplied prodigioufly ; be- conncaions 
caufe the few men who lived in thofe deferts having no the^French 
flocks or tame animals, left more room and more food 
for fuch as were wandering and free like themfelves. If 
the nature of the climate did not afford an infinite vari- 

^ ij 
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o K ety, each fpecies produced, at leaft, a multitude of indi. 
viduals. But they at lad paid tribute to the fovereign- 
ty of man, that cruel power which hath always been 
exercifed in a manner fo fatal to every living creature. 
Having neither arts nor hufbandry to employ them, 
the favages fed and clothed tbemlelves entirely with 
the wild beads they deftroyed. As foon as luxury 
had led us to make ufe of their (kins, the natives 
waged a perpetual war againd them ; which was the 
more adive, as it procured them plenty, and a va- 
riety of gratifications which they were unaccudomed 
to ; and the more dedrudive, as they had adopted the 
ufe of our fire arms. This fatal indudry exercifed in 
the woods of Canada, occafioned a great quantity and 
prodigious variety of furs to be brought into the ports 
of France ; fome of which were confumed in the 
kingdom, and the red difpofed of in the neighbour- 
ing countries. Mod of thefe furs v^re already known 
in Europe ; they came from the northern parrs of our 
heinifphere, but in too fmall quantities to fupply a 
general demand. Caprice and novelty have made 
them more or lefs in fadiion, fince it has been found 
to be for the intered of the American colonies that 
they diould be valued in the mother countries. It 
may not be improper to g've fome account of thofe 
that are dill in requed. 

The otter is a voracious animal, which runs or fwims 
along the banks of the lakes or rivers, commonly lives 
upon fidi, and, when that fails, will feed upon grafs, or 
the rind of aquatic plants. From his manner and place 
of living he has been ranked amongd amphibious ani- 
mals, w'ho can equally live in the air and under water ; 
but improperly, lince the otter, like all other land ani- 
mals, cannot live without refpiration. He is found in 
all thofe countries which abound in water, and are 
temperate, but is more common and much larger in 
the northern parts of America. His hair is nowhere 
fo black or fo line ; a circumdance the more fatal to 
him, as it expoles him more to the purfuits of man. 

The pole-cat is in equal ellimation among the Ca- 
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uadian huntfmen. There are three fpecies of this ani- book 
mal : the firll is the common pole- cat ; the fecond is 
called the mink ; and the third, the llinking pole- cat, 
b-^-caufe his urine, which he voids in his fright when 
he is purfued, is fo ofienfive, that it infeifls the air at a 
great diftance. Their hair is darker, more glofly, and 
more filky than in Europe. 

Even the rat in North America is valuable for his 
flcin. There are two forts efpecially whofe (kin is an 
article of trade. The one, which is called the Opof- 
fum, is twice as large as an European rat. His hair is 
commonly of a (ilver grey, fometimes of a clear white. 

The female has a bag under her belly, which (he can 
open and (luit at pleafure. When (lie is purfued, (lie 
puts her young ones into this bag, and runs away with 
them. The other, which is called the Mu(k-rat, be- 
caufe his tefticles contain mulk, has, all the character- 
iftic qualities of the beaver, of which he feems to be 
a diminutive ; and his (kin is employed for the fame 
purpoles. 

The ermine, which is about the fize of a fquirrel, 
but not quite fo long, has the fame lively eyes, keen 
look, and his motions are fo quick that the eye cannot 
follow them. The tip of his long and bu(hy tail is as 
black as jet. His hair, which is yellow as gold in fum- 
mer, turns as white as fnow in winter. This lively 
and light animal is one of the beauties of Canada ; 
but, though (mailer than the fable, is not fo common. 

The martin is only to be met with in cold coun- 
tries, in the centre of the forefts, far from all habita- 
tions, is a beaft of prey, and lives upon birds. Though 
it is but a foot and a half long, it leaves prints on the 
fnow that appear to be the footdeps of a very large 
animal ; becaufe it ahvays jumps along, and leaves the 
marks of both feet together. Its fur is much elleem- 
ed, though far inferior to that fpecies which is didin- 
guifhed by the name of the Sable. This is of a Ihin- 
ing black. The fined among them are thofe whofe 
(kin is the mod brown, and reaches along the back 
quite to the tip of the tail. The martins feldom quit 
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BOOK the inmoft rccefles of their impenetrable woods more 
. than once in two or three years. The natives think 
it portends a good winter ; that is, a great <juantity ol 
fnow% and confcqucntly good fport. 

The animal which the ancients called Lynx, known 
in Siberia by the name of the Ounce, is only called 
the VViId-cat in Canada, where it is fmaller than in 
our hemifphere. This animal, to whom vulgar error 
would not have attributed very piercing eyes, if he 
were not endowed with the faculty of feeing, hearing, 
and fmelling at a diftance, lives upon what game he 
can catch, which he purfues to the very tops of the 
talleft trees. His flefli is known to be very white and 
well flavoured ; but he is hunted chiefly for the fake 
of his (kin ; the hair of which is very long, and of a 
line light grey, but lefs efleemed than that of the fox. 

This carnivorous and mifehievouj^ animal is a native 
of the frozen chmares, where nature, afibrding few ve- 
getables, feems to compel all animals to cat o.ne ano- 
ther. In warmer climates he has loft much of his ori- 
ginal beauty, and his fur is not fo fine. In the north, 
it has remained long, foft, and full, fometjmes white, 
fometimes brown, and often red or fandy. The fineft 
of any is that which is black ; but this is more fcarce 
in Canada than in Mufeovy, which lies further north, 
and is not fo damp. 

Befide thefe fmaller furs. North America fupplies 
us with (kins of the (lag, the deer, and the roe- buck ; 
of the mooze-deer, called there Caribou ; and of the 
elk, w’hich is called Orignal. Thefe two laft kinds, 
which in our hemifphere are only found towards the 
polar circle, the elk on this fide, and the mooze-deer 
beyond, are to be met with in America in more fouth- 
cm latitudes. This may be owing to the cold being 
more intenfe in America, from fingular caufes, which 
make an exception to the general law of nature ; or 
it may poiSbly arife from thefe frefti lands being lefs 
frequented by deftrudive man. Their llrong, foft, 
and warm ikins, make excellent garments, which are 
very light. All thefe animals are hunted by the £u> 
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ropeans; but tbe favages have re£erved the chafe of b o o k 
the bear to themfelves, it being their favourite Ipovt, 
and beft adapted to their warlike manneis, their 
itrength, and their bravery, and efpecially to their 
wants. 

In a cold and fevere climate, the bear is moft com- 
monly black. As be is rather fhy than herce, inilead 
of a cavern, he choofes for his lurking- place tbe hol- 
low rotten trunk of an old tree. There he fixes him- 
felf in winter, as high as he can climb. As be is very 
fat at the end of autumn, very much covered with 
hair, takes no exercile, and is alinofi always afleep, he 
mull lofe but little by pcrfpiration, and conlequently 
muft feldom want to go abroad in quell of food. But 
he is forced out of his retreat by its being fet fire to ; 
and as foon as he attempts-to come down, he falls un- 
der a Ihower of arrows before he can reach the ground. 

The Indians feed upon his flelh, rub theml'elves with 
his greafe, and clothe theml'elves with his Ikin. Such 
was the delign of their purfuic after the bear, when a 
new interell direcled them towards the beaver. 

This animal pofiefies all the friendly difpofitions fit Figure of 
for fociety, without being fubjecl, as we are, to the 
vices or misfortunes attendant upon it. Formed by pi.iUiui, 
nature for focial life, he is endowed with an inftinct 
adapted to the prefervation and propagation of hisment. 
fpecies. This animal, whofe tender plaintive accents, 
and whofe ilriking example, draw tears of admiration 
and pity from the humane philofopher, who contem- 
plates his life and manners ; this harmlefs animal, who 
never hurts any living creature, neither carnivorous 
nor fanguinary, is become the objedl of man’s moll 
earnell purfuit, and the one which the favages hunt 
after with the greatell eagernefs and cruelty : a cir- 
cumllance owing to the unmerciful rapacioufnefs of 
the moll polifiied nations of Europe. 

The beaver is about three or four feet long, but his 
weight amounts to forty or fixty pounds, which is the 
conlequence of the largenefs of his mufcles. His 
head, w'bich he carries downwards, is like that of a 

L iiij 
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o K nit, and his back raifed in an arch above it like that 
of a moufe. Lucretius has obferved, not that man has 
" ’ hands given him to make ufe of them, but that he had 

hands given him, and has made ufe of them. Thus 
the beaver has webs at his hinder feet, and he fwims 
with them. The toes of his fore-feet are feparate, and 
anfwer the purpofe of hands ; the tail, which is flat, 
oval, and covered with fcales, he ufes to carry loads 
and to woik with ; he has four iharp incifors or cut- 
ting teeth, vihich ferve him inftead of carpenter’s tools. 
All thefe inftruments, which are in a manner ufelefs 
while he lives alone, and do not then diftinguifli him 
from other. animals, are of infinite fervice when he 
lives in fociety, and enable him to difplay a degree of 
ingenuity fuperior to all inftincl. 

Without p iflions, without a defire of doing injury 
to any, and without craft, when he does not live in 
fociety, he fcarccly ventures to defend himfelf. He 
never bites unlcfs he be caught. But in the focial 
Hate, in lieu of weapons, he has a variety of contri- 
\anccs to fecure himfelf without fighting, and to live 
without committing or fufFering any injury. This 
peaceable and even tame animal is neverthelefs inde- 
pendent ; he is a flave to none, becaufe all his wants 
are fupplied by himfelf : he enters into fociety, but 
will not ferve, nor does he pretend to command : and 
all his labours are directed by a filent inftiniH:. 

It is the common tvant of fubfiftence and propaga- 
tion that calls the beavers home, and colleds them 
together in fummer to build their towns againft win- 
ter. As early as June or July, they come in from all 
quarters, and alTemble, to the number of two or three 
hundred ; but always by the water fide, becaufe thefe 
republicans are to live on the water, to fecure them- 
felves from invafion. Sometimes they give the pre- 
ference to ftill lakes in unfrequented diftridls, becaufe 
there the waters are always at an equal height. When 
they find no pools of Handing water, they make one 
in the midft of rivers or llreams, by means of a caufe- 
way or dam. The very plan of this contrivance im- 
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plies fuch a complication of ideas, as our fliort-iightecl book 
reafon would be apt to think above any capacity but , . 

that of an intelligent being. The hilt thing to be 
eredled is a pile a hundred feet long, and twelve feet 
thick at the bafis, which flielves away to two or tlrrcc 
j'tet in a hope anfwerable to the depth of the wattii. 

I'o fave work, or to facilitate their labour, they choofV 
the flialloweft part of the river. If they find a large 
tree by the water-fide, they fell it, fo that it falls ucrois' 
the ftream. If it Oiould be larger in circumference 
than a man’s body, they faw it through, or rather 
gnaw the foot with their four fliarp teeth. The 
branches are foon lopped off by thefe induurioas 
workmen, who want to fafliion it into a beam. A 
number of finaller trees are felled and prepared for 
the intended pile. Some drag thefe trees to the river- 
fide, others fwim over with them to the place where 
the caufeway is to be railed. But the queltion is, how 
thefe animals are to fink them in the water u’ith the 
afiiitance only of their teeth, tail, and feet : their con- 
trivance is this. With their nails they dig a hole in 
the ground, or at the bottom of the water. With 
their teeth they refl the large end of the fcake againfi 
the bank of the river, or againlt the great beam tliat 
lies acrofs. With their feet they raife the flake, and 
fink It with the fliarp end downwards into the hole, 
where it ftands upright. With their tails they make 
mortar, with which they fill up all the vacancies be- 
tween the flakes, which are bound together with twill- 
ed boughs ; and thus the pile is conftrucled. The 
Hope of the dam is opponte to the current, to break 
more effedually the force of the water by a gradual 
refiftance, and the flakes are driven in obliquely, ia 
proportion to the inclination of the plane. The flakes 
are planted perpendicularly on the fide where the wa- 
ter is to fall ; and, in order to 6pen a drain which may 
leflen the effedl of the Hope and weight of the caul'e- 
way, they make two or three openings at the top of 
it, by which part of the waters of the river may run 
off. 
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BOOK When this work is finillied br the whole body of 

V'X.” ^ * 

I , ^ . the republic, every member coniiders of a lodging foi 
himfelf. Each company builds a but in the water up. 
on the pile. Thefe huts are from four to ten feet in 
diameter, upon an oval or round I'pot. Some are two 
or three ilories high, according to the number of fa- 
milies or houfeholds. Each hut contains at lead tuo 
or ihiee, and feme ten or fifteen. The w’alls, whether 
high or low, are about two feet thick, and are all arch- 
ed at the top, and perfcdlly neat and folid both within 
and without. They are varnilhed with a kind of duc- 
co, impenetrable by the W'ater and by the external air. 
Every apartment has tw'o openings ; one on the land 
fide, to enable the beavers to go out and fetch provi- 
fions ; the other on the fide next the dieani, to facili- 
tate their efcape at the approach of the enemy, that 
is, of man, the dedroyer of cities and commonwealths. 
The w’indow of the houfe opens to t^ie water. There 
they take the frelli air in the day-time, plunged into 
fherherupio their middle. In winter it ferves to 
fence them againd the ice, which collects to the thick- 
nefs of two or three feet. The ftielf, intended to pre- 
vent the ice from dopiping up this window, reds upon 
tW'O dakes that Hope fo as lo carry otf the water from 
the houfe, and leave an outlet to efcape, or to go and 
fwim under the ice. The infide of the houfe has no 
other furniture than a flooring of grafs, covered with 
the boughs of the tir-tree. No filth of any kind is 
ever feen in thefe apartments. 

The materials for thefe buildings are always to be 
found in their neighbourhood. Thefe are alders, pop- 
lars, and other trees, delighting in watery places, as 
thefe republicans do who build their aparments of 
them. Thefe citizens have the fatisfaedion, at the 
fame time that they falhion the wood, to nouridi 
themfelves with it. Like certain favages of the frozen 
ocean, they eat the bark. The favages, indeed, do 
not like it till it is dried, pounded, and properly dref- 
fed ; whereas the beavers chew it, and fuck it when 
it is quite green. 


ibk. 
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Provifions of bark and tender twigs are laid up in b o o k 
feparate ftorehoufes, for every hut, proportionable to . ^ 

the number of its inhabitants. Every beaver knows 
his own ftorehoufe, and not one of them fleals from 
that of his neighbour. Each party live in their own 
liabitation, and are contented with it, though jealous 
(.f tile property they have acquired in it by their la- 
bour. The provb'ions of the community are colledied 
and expended without any contetl. They are fatisfied. 
with tliat Ample food which their labour prepares foi' 
them. The only paflion they have, is that of conju- 
gal aifedion, the bafts and end of which is the in- 
creafe of their fpecies. 

Two of thefe animals, matched together and unit- 
ed by inclination and reciprocal choice, after being 
acquainted with each other by being mutually em- 
ployed in the public labours during the fummer- 
months, agree to pafs the winter together. They pre- 
pare for this by the flock of provifions they lay up in 
September. The happy couple retire into theit hut 
in the autumnal fealon, which is not lefs ^vourable 
to love than the fpring. If the feafon of flowers in- 
vite the birds of the Iky to propagate in the w'oods, 
the feafon of fruits, perhaps, excites the inhabitants 
of the earth as powerfully to the reprodudion of their 
Ipecies. The wdnter at leaft gives leifure for amorous 
purfuits, and in this circumflance compenfates the ad- 
vantages of other feafons. The couple then never 
quit each other. Their whole time is confecrated to 
love ; from which neither labour nor any other objed: 
can divert them. The females conceive, and bear 
the endearing pledges of this univerfal paflion of na- 
ture. If fome funfhiny day fliould chance to enliven 
this melancholy feafon, the happy couple go out of 
their hut, to walk on the borders of the lake or the 
river, there to eat fome frefh bark, and to breathe the 
falutary exhalations of the earth. Towards the end 
of winter, how'ever, the mothers bring forth their 
young ones, which have been conceived* in autumn ; 
and while the fether ranges all the woods, allured by 
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BOOK the fweets of the fpring, leaving to his little family the 
, room he took up in his narrow cell, the mother fuckles 
and nurfes them, to the number of two or three ; then 
(he takes them out along with her in her excurlions, in 
fearch of cray and other fifh, and green bark, to re- 
cruit her own ftrength, and to feed them, till the fea- 
fon of labour returns. 

Thus doth this republic live in focieties, W’hich might 
diilantly be compared to a large Carthufian convent. 
But they have only the appearance of it ; and if hap. 
pinefs may be faid to dwell in thefe two forts of com- 
munities, it muft be acknowledged that it is by very 
oppofite means ; fince, in the former, happinefs con- 
fills in following nature ; while in the latter, it con- 
fills in thwarting and deftroying her. But man, in 
his folly, thinks he has found out the path of vvifdom. 
A number of perfons live together ij|i a kind of focie- 
ty, w’hich precludes for ever all intercourfc betw'een 
the two fexes. The men and the women are placed 
in difiincl cells, where, to make them happy, nothing 
mere would be required than that they Ihould live to- 
gether. There they confume their bed days, in ftif- 
ling, or in execrating the propenfity that attrads them 
to each other, even through the prifons and grates of 
iron, which have been raifed to prevent them from in- 
dulging every tender and innocent emotion of the 
heart. Can any thing be more injurious, as well as 
inhuman, than thefe gloomy and ferocious inftitutions, 
which deprive man of his nature, and render him 
llupid and filly, under pretence of making him fimilar 
to angels ? God of Nature ! It is at thy tribunal that 
we mull appeal againft all thofe laws which injure the 
mod beautiful among thy works, by condemning them 
to a date of derility, contrary to thine own inditu- 
tions ! For art thou not a truly pladic and fruitful Be- 
ing;- thou who hath created man from nothing, and 
taken him out of chaos ; thou, w’ho doth continual- 
ly caufe life to be renewed even from death itfelf? 
Who is it that bed lings forth thy praifes, the folitary 
|)eing who dillurbs the filence of the night to cele- 
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brate thee among the tombs, or the happy people who book 
glorify thee, in perpetuating the wonders of thy works? . , 

Such is the fyftem of the republican, induilrious, 
intelligent beaver, {killed in architecture, provident 
and fyllematical in its plans of police and fociety, 
whofe gentle and inftruClive manners we have been 
deicribing. Happy, if his coat did not tempt merci- 
lefs and favage man to deftroy his buildings and his 
race. It has frequently happened, when the Ameri- 
cans have demolifhed the fettlements of the beavers, 
that thofe indefatigable animals have had the refolu- 
tion to rebuild them in the very fame iituation for fe- 
veral fummers fuccelfively. The winter is the time 
for attacking them. Experience then warns them of 
their danger. At the approach of the huntfmen, one 
of them {Irikes a hard llroke with his tail upon the 
water : this fignal fpreads a general alarm throughout 
all the huts of the commonwealth, and every one tries 
to fave himfelf under the ice. But it is very difficult 
to efcape all the fnares that are laid for this harmlefs 
tribe. 

Sometimes the huntfmen lie in wait for them : but 
as thefe animals fee and hear at a great didance, it fel- 
dom happens that they are ihot by the water- fide; and 
they never venture fo far upon land as to be caught 
by furprife. If the beaver be wounded before be takes 
to the water, he has always time enough to plunge in ; 
and, if he dies afterwards, he is lofi, becaufe he finks, 
and never rifes again. 

A more certain way of catching beavers is, by lay- 
ing traps in the woods, where they eat the tender bark 
of young trees. Thefe traps are baited with frefh flips 
of wood ; and as foon as the beavers touch them, a 
great weight falls, and crulhes their loins. The man, 
who is concealed near the place, haftens to it, feizes 
the animal, and having killed it, carries it oif. 

There are other methods more commonly and fuc- 
cefsfully praCtifed. The huts are fometimes attacked, 
in order to drive out the inhabitants, who are watched 
at the edges of the holes that have been bored in the 
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ROOK ice, where they cannot avoid coming to take in trefh 

t . air. The inilunt they appear, they are killed. At 
other times, the animal, driven out of his retreat, is 
entangled in the nets, fprcad for fome toifes round his 
hut, the ice being broken for that purpofe. If the 
whole colony is to be taken at once, indead of break- 
ing down the Iluices to drown the inhabitants, a 
fcheme that might, perhaps, be tried with effefl in 
Holland, the caufeu’ay is I'pened, in order to drain oif 
the water from the pool wliere the beavers live. When 
they are thus left dry, defencelcfs, and unable to efcape, 
they may be caught at pleafure, and deftroyed at any 
time ; but care is always taken to leave a fuflicient 
number of males and females to preferve the breed ; 
an aft of generofity which in reality proceeds only 
' from avarice. The cruel forefight of man only fpares 
a few, in order to have the more to dellroy. The bea- 
ver, whofe plaintive cry feems to implore his clemency 
and pity, finds in the favage, rendered cruel by the 
Europeans, only an implacable enemy, whofe enter- 
prifes are undertaken, not fo much to fupply his own 
wants, as to furuilh fupeifluities to another w'orld. 

If we compare the manners, the police, and the in- 
duftrv of the beavers, with the w'andering life of the 
ravages of Canada, we fiiall be inclined to admit, mak- 
ing aliow'ance for the fuperiority of man’s faculties 
above thofe of animals, that the beaver was much fur- 
ther advanced in the arts of focial life than his pur- 
fuer, when the Europeans firft brought their talents 
and improvements to North America. 

The beaver, an older inhabitant of that world than 
man, and the quiet pofiefibr of regions fo well adapted 
to his fpecies, had employed that tranquillity Ik had 
enjoyed for many ages, in the improvement of his fa- 
culties. In our hemifphere, man has feized upon the 
moft wholefome and fertile regions, and has driven out 
or fubdued all other animals. If the bee and the ant 
haiwe' preferved their laws and government from the 
jea^Us and deflruftive dominion of tyrant man, it has 
been owing to the fmaUnefs of their fize. It is thus 
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we I'ee Ibiiie republics in Europe, without fplendour or b o o b 
llrength, maintain tliemfclvcs by their very weaknefs, . . 

in the midfl of vaft monarchies, which mu(l fooner or 
later fwallow them up. But the focial quadrupeds, 
buniflied into uninhabited climates, unfit for their in- 
creai'e, have been unconnedled in all places, incapable 
of uniting into a community, or of improving their na> 
tural fagacity ; while man, who has reduced them to 
that precarious Hate, exults in their degradation, and 
lets a high value on that fuperior nature, and thofe ra- 
tional powers, which conllitute a perpetual difiindlion 
between his fpecies and all others. 

Brutes, we are told, bring nothing to perfedlion : 
their operations, therefore, can only be mechanical, 
and do not imply any principle fimilar to that which 
actuates man. Without examining in w^hat perfection 
confills ; whether the moll civilized being be in reali- 
ty the molt perfcC't ; whether he does not lofe in the 
property of his perfon what he acquires in the proper- 
ty of things ; or, whether what is added to his enjoy- 
ments is not fo much fubtradled from his duration : it 
mull be acknowledged, that the beaver, which in Eu- 
rope is a wandering, folitary, timorous, and ftupid ani- 
mal, w'as in Canada acquainted wdth civil and domefiic 
government, knew how to diftinguilh the proper fea- 
lons for labour and reft, was acquainted with fome 
rules of architedlure, and with the curious and learned 
art of conftrudling dikes ; yet he had attained to this 
degree of improvement with feeble and imperfedl tools. 

He can hardly fee the work he performs with his tail. 

His teetli, which anfwer the purpofes of a variety of 
tools, are circular, and confined by the lips. Man, on 
the contrary, with hands fit for every purpofe, hath 
in this fingle organ of the touch all the combined 
powers of llrength and dexterity. Is it not to this ad- 
vantage of organization, that he owes the fuperiority 
of his fpecies above all others ? It is not becaufe his 
eyes arc turned toward heaven, as thofe of all birds 
are,' that he is the lord of the creation j it is becaufe 
he is provided with hands, capable of every exertion. 
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BOOK a:)d of adapting themfelves to every fpeciea of indu<i' 
^ ftry ; hands, ever ready to ftrike terror into his ene- 

’ mies, to defend or to aflift him. His hand is his fceptre, 
that arm which he lifts up to heaven, to find out, as it 
were, his origin ; he, at the fame time, marks his do. 
minion with it over the earth, by deftroying and ra- 
vaging the face of the globe. The fureft lign of the 
population of mankind is the depopulation of other 
I'pecics. That of the beavers gradually decreafes and 
difappears in Canada, iince the Europeans have been 
in qucft of their ikins. 

Their Ikins vary w'ith the climate, both in colour 
and quality. In the fame didridt, however, where the 
colonies of civilized beavers are found, there are fome 
that are wild and folitary. Thefe animals, who are 
faid to be expelled the fociety for their ill behaviour, 
live in a fubterraneous retreat, and have neither lodg- 
ing notx florehoufe. They are callbd earth beavers. 
Their coat is dirty, and the hair on their backs is worn 
off by rubbing againft the cave which they dig for 
their habitation. The hole they make, and w’hich 
commonly opens into fome pond or ditch full of wa- 
ter, fometimes extends above a hundred feet in length, 
and rifes gradually in a Hope, to facilitate their efcape 
from inundations when the waters fwell. Some of 
thefe beavers are fo wild as to difclaim all communica- 
tion W'ith their natural element, and live entirely on 
land. In this they refemble our otters in Europe. 
Thefe wild beavers have not fuch fleek hair as thofe 
that live in focieties ; their furs are anfweruble to their 
manners. 

Beavers are found in America from the thirtieth to 
the fixtieth degree of north latitude. There are but 
few tow'ards the fouth ; but they increafe in number, 
and grow darker, as we advance towards the north. 
In the country of the Illinois, they are yellow and 
ftraw-coloured j highgr up in the country, they are of 
a light chefnut ; to the north of Canada, of a dark 
chefnut; and fome are found that are quite black, 
and thefe are reckoned the fineft. Yet, in this cli* 

4 
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mate, the coldeft that is inhabited by thb fpecies, fome book 
among the black tribes are quite white ; others white, . 
fpeckled with grey, and fomettmes with fendy^fpots ’^ 
on the rump ; fo much does nature delight in Ihowing 
the gradations of warmth and cold, and their Tarious 
influences, not only on the figure, but on the very co> 
vering of animals. The value that is fet upon them 
depends upon the colour of their ikins. Some of them 
are fo little in efieem, that it is not thought ivorth 
while to kill them; but thefe are not coounonly 
found. 

The fur trade was the firfi; which the Europeans in what 
carried on in Canada. It was begun by the French 
colony at Tadoufac, a port iituated thirty leagues be- manner, th« 
low C^ebec. About the year 1640, the town of 
Trois Rivieres, at the difiance of twenty-five leagues on. 
above the capital, became a fecond mart. In procefs 
of time, all the fur trade centered in Montreal. The 
Ikins were brought thither on canoes made of the bark 
of trees in the month of June. The number of Indians 
who reforted to that place increafed, as the fame of 
the French fpread further. The account of the re- 
ception they had met with, the fight of the things 
they had received in exchange for their goods, all 
contributed to increafe this traffic. Whenever they 
returned with a frefli fupply of fuis, they always 
brought a new nation along with them. Thus a kind 
of fair was opened, to which the feveral tribes of that 
vafi continent reforted. 

The Fnglilh grew jealous of this branch of w'ealth ; 
and the colony they had founded at New York foon 
found means to divert the fiream of this great circula- 
tion. As foon as they had fecured a fubfifience, by 
befiowing their firfi attention upon agriculture, they 
began to think of the fur trade^ which was at firfi <^- 
fined to the countiy of the Iroquois. The five natf>n» 
of that name would not fuflfer their lands to be.tra- 
verfeid, in pidgr to g;ivc an opportunity of treating^wth 
othefr fiiyage nations, who were at conftant e&mity with 
nor would idiey allow thofe nations tQcfQme up* 

Vol V3 M 
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B o o K on their territories, to (hate in competition with them 

. . the profits of the trade they bad opened with the Eu- 

ropeims. But time having extinguifiied, or rather fuf- 
pended, the national hoflilities between the Indians, 
the EngliHi fpread themfelves over the country, and 
the ravages flocked to them from all quarters. This 
nation had infinite advantages to give them the pre. 
ference to their rivals the French. Their voyages were 
carried on with greater facility, and confequently they 
could afford to underfell them. They were the only 
manufacturers of the coarfe cloths that were mod fuit* 
able to the favages. The beaver trade was free among 
them; whereas, among the French, it was, and ever 
has been, fubjed to the tyranny of monopoly. It was 
by this freedom, and thefe privileges, that they en- 
grofled iDoft of the trade that rendered Montreal fo 
famous. 

At this time the French in Canada indulged thenv. 
feves more freely in a cuflom, whiab at firil had been 
confined within narrow bounds. Their inclination for 
frequenting the woods, which was that of the firfl co- 
lonids, had been wifely redrained within the limits of 
the territory belonging to the colony. FermifBon was, 
however, granted every year to twenty-five perfons to 
go beyond thefe limits, in order to trade with the In- 
dians. The fuperiority which New York was acquir- 
ing, was the caufe of increafing the number of thefe 
permiflions. They were a kind of patents, which the 
patentees might make ufe of either in perfon or by 
proxy, and continued a year or nsore. The produce 
of the fale of thefe patents was affigned, by the go- 
vernor of the colony, to the officers, or their widows 
and children, to hofpitals and miffionaries, to fuch as 
had didinguifhed themfelves by fome great adion, or 
fome ufeful undertaking ; and fometimes even to the 
creatures of the governor, who fold the patents him- 
felf. The money he did not give away, or did not 
choofe to keep, was put into the public cofiers ; but 
he was not accountable to any one fot the manage- 
mentofit*^ 
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irhis cuftom was attended with &tal confequences. b o o it 
Many of thefe traders fettkd among the Indians, to . 
defraud their partners, whofe goods they had difpofed 
of. A greater number fettled among the Englifh, 
where the profits were greater. The immenfe lakes, 
frequently agitated with violent fiorms ; the cafeades, 
which render navigation fo dangerous up the broadeft 
rivers in the whole world ; the weight of the canoes, 
the provifions, and the bales of goods, which they were 
forced to carry upon their (boulders at the carrythg 
places, where the rapidity or (hallownefs of the water 
obliged them to quit the rivers, and purfue their jour- 
ney by land, proved the deftrudlion of feveral peifons. 

Some peiilhed id the fnow and on the ice, by hunger, 
or by the fword of the enemy. Thofe who returned 
to the colony with a profit of (ix or feven hundred per 
cent, were not always on that account more ufeful 
members, as they gave themfelves up to the greatell 
excefles, and by their example produced in others a 
diflike to attention and induftry. Their fortunes were 
diffipated as fuddenly as they were amafled, like thofe 
moving mountains which a whirlwind raifes and de- 
ftroys at once, on the Tandy plains of Africa. Moft of 
thefe travelling traders, exhaufted with the exceffive 
fatigues which th«r avarice prompted them to under- 
go, and the licentioufnefs of a wandering and diflblute 
life, dragged on a preraatunt4>ld age in indigence and 
infamy. The government took cognizance of thefe 
irregularities, and changed the manner of carrying o|^ 
the fur trade. 

The French had for a long time been incefiant^ 
employed in erecting a number of forts, which were 
thought necefiary for the prefervation and aggrandize*^ 
ment of their fettlements in North America. Thofe 
built on the weft and fouth of the river St. Lawrence 
were large and ftrong, and were intended to reftram 
the ambition of the Englilh. Thofe which were con- 
ftrudted on the feveral lakes in the moil: important po- 
fitions, formed a chain which extended northward to 
the diftance of a thoufand leagues from .Quebec ; but 
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K they were only milerable pallifades, intended to keep 
the Indians in awe, to fecure their alliance, and the 
produce of their chafe. There was a garrifon m each, 
more or lc 6 numerous, according to the importance of 
the poll, and of the enemies who threatened it. It was 
thought proper to intruil the commandant of each of 
thefe forts with the exclulive right of buying and fell- 
ing in the whole diflri<fl under his dominion. This pri- 
vilege was purchafed; but as it was always advantage- 
ous, and fometimes uras the means of acquiring a con- 
ilderable fortune, it was only granted to officers that 
W’ere moil in favour. If any of thefe had not a dock 
fufficient for the undertaking, he could eafily prevail 
with fome monied men to join with him. It was pre- 
tended that this fydem, far from being detrimental to 
the fervicc, was a n^ans of promoting it, as it obliged 
the military men to keep up more condant connec- 
tions with the natives, to watch their motions, and to 
negletfl nothing that could fecure |tieir frienddrip. It 
was not forefeen, or at lead pretended not to be fo by 
any, that fuch an arrangement mud necedarily prevail 
over every principle, except that of intered, and would 
be a fourcc of perpetual oppreffion. 

This tyranny, which foon became univerfal, w'as fe- 
verely felt at Frontenac, at Niagara, and at Toronto. 
The farmers of thofe three forts, making an ill ufe of 
their exclulive privilege,!^ fet fo low a value upon the 
merchandife that was brought them, and rated their 
own fo high, that, by degrees, the Indians, indead of 
nopping there, reforted in great numbers to Choua- 
llltien, on the lake Ontario, where the Englidi traded 
with them upon more advantageous terms. The 
French court, alarmed at the account of thefe new 
connedlions, found means to weaken them, ;by taking 
the trade of thefe three pods into their own hands, and 
treating the Indians dill better than they were treated 
by their rivals the Engliffi. 

. In confequence of this dep, the refufe Q^.all thofe 
furs that were ,not faleable became the.fble property 
01 the king; and all the fkins of thofe beads tlk were 
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killed in fummer and autumn were readily given him ; B o o k 
in a word, all the moft ordinary furs, the thinned, and 
moll cafily fpoiled, were referved for the king. All 
thefe damaged furs, bought without examination, were 
carelefsly depofited in warehoufes, and eaten up by the 
moths. At the proper feafon for fending them to Que- 
bec, they were put into boats, and left to the difcre- 
tion of foldiers, paflengers, and watermen, who, having 
had no concern in thofe commodities, did not take 
the lead care to keep them dry. When they came in- 
to the hands of the managers of the oolony, they were 
fold for one half of the fmall value they had. Thus 
the returns were rather lefs than the fums advanced by 
the government in fupport of this lofing trade. 

But though this trade was of no confequence to the 
king, it is dill a matter of doubt, if it were advantage- 
ous to the Indians, though gold and filver were iwt the 
dangerous medium of their traffic. They received, in- 
deed, in exchange for their furs, faws, knives, hatchets, 
kettles, fifli- hooks, needles, thread, ordinary linen, and 
toarfe woollen duffs ; all which may be confidered as 
the means or pledges of intercourfe with them. But 
articles W’ere likewife fold them that would have prov- 
ed prejudicial to them, even as a gift or a prefent ; 
fuch as guns, powder and fhot, tobacco, and efpecially 
brandy. 

This liquor, the moft fatal prefent the Old World 
ever made to the New, was no fooner known to the 
favages, than they grew palfionately fond of it. It 
was equally impolfible for them to abftain from it, or 
to ufe it with moderation. It was foon obferved that 
it didurbed their domeftic peace, deprived them of 
their judgment, and made them furious ; and that it 
occafioned hulbands, wives, children, brothers, and 
fifters, to abufe and quarrel with one another. In vain 
did fome worthy Frenchmen expoftulate with them, 
and endeavour to make them aChamed of thefe excef- 
fes. It is you, anfwered they, who have taught us to 
driQk this liquor ; and now we cannot do without it. 

If you refufe to give it us, we will apply to the Efli* 

iT • * • 
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1 o o Kgli(b. Vou have done the mifchief, and it admits not 

. . of a remedy. 

The court of France, upon receiving contradidlory 
information with refpeA to the diforders occafioned 
by this pernicious trade, hath alternately prohibited, 
tolerated, and authorifed it, according to the light in 
which it was reprefented to the miniftry. Notwith- 
ftanding all thefe various alterations, the intereft of the 
merchants was nearly the fame. The fale of brandy 
was feldom decreafed. It was, however, confidered by 
judicious people as the principal caufe of the diminu< 
tion of the human race, and confequently that of the 
Ikins of beads ; a diminution which became every day 
more evident. 

This decline of the fur trade was not yet fo remark- 
able as it has been lince, when the promotion of the 
duke of Anjou to the throne of Charles V. fpread an 
alarm over all Europe, and plunged it once more into 
the horrors of a general war. TMb conflagration ex- 
tended beyond the feas, and was advancing even to 
Canada, had not the Iroquois put a flop to it. The- 
Englilh and French had long been conteriding to fe- 
cure an alliance with that nation. Thefb marks of 
edeem or fear had fo far increafed their natural pride, 
that they confidered themfelves as the umpires of the 
two rival nations, and pretended that the condudl of 
both was to be regulated by their intered. As they 
were inclined to peace at that time, they haughtily 
declared that they would take up arms againd either 
of the two nations, which (hould commence hodilities 
againd the other. This refolution was favourable to 
the fituation of the French colony, which was ill pre- 
pared for a war, and expe&ed no aflldance from the 
mother-coqntry. The people of New York, on the 
contrary, whole forces were already conliderable, and 
received daily reinforcements, wilhed to prevail upon 
the Iroquois to join with them. Their infinuations, 
prefentt, apd negotiations, were, however, inefEbdual 
till 17^ ; at which period they fucceeded in leductog 
four of the five nations ; and thmr troops, which tiU 
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then had remained inadlive, marched out, fupported book 
by a great number of Indian warriors. . 

The army was confidently advancing towards the ' ^ ' 
centre of Canada with the greateft probability of fuc- 
cefs, when one of the chiefs of the Iroquois, who had 
never approved oT their proceedings, plainly faid to 
his people, ** What will become of us, if we Ihould 
“ fucceed in driving away the French ? ” Thefe few 
words, uttered with a myilerious and anxious look, im- 
mediately recalled to the minds of aU the people their 
former fyilem, which was to keep the balance even be- 
tween the two foreign nations, in order to fecure their 
own independence. They infiantly refolved to relin- 
quilh a defign they had been too precipitately engaged 
in, contrary to the public interell; but as they thought 
it would be fliameful openly to defert their afibciates, 
they imagined that fecret treachery might ferve the 
purpofe of open defedlion. The lawlefs favagcs, the 
virtuous Spartans, the religious Hebrews, the wife and 
warlike Greeks and Romans; all people, whether ci- 
vilized or not, have always made what is called the 
right of nations coniifi: either in craft or violence. 

The army had halted on the banks of a little river 
to wait for the artillery and ammunition. The Iro- 
quois, w'ho fpent their leifure hours in hunting, flayed 
all the beafls they caught, and threw their (kins into 
the river, a little above the camp. The waters were 
loon infedled. The Englilh, who had not any fufpi- 
cion of fuch an inilance of treafury, continued unfor- 
tunately to drink of the waters that were thus render- 
ed poifonous ; in confequence of which, fuch confi- 
derable numbers of them immediately died, that it be- 
came neceflary to fufpend the military operations. 

A. ftill more imminent danger threatened the French 
colony. A numerous fleet, deilined againfl Quebec, 
and which had five or fix thoufand troops on board, 
entered the river St. Lawrence the following year, and 
would probably have fucceeded, had it reached the 
place of its dellination. But the ralhnefs of the adrai- 
-fial, joined to the violence of the elements, was the 
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Dv o o K caufe of its being loft in the paftkge. Thus was Ca- 
. nada»at once delivered from its fears both by fea and 

' land, and had the glory of maintaining itfclf, without 
fuccouis and without lofs, againft the ftrengtb and po- 
licy of the Englifti. 

Eranff » France, in the mean time, which for forty years had 
fingly withdood the combined efforts of all Europe, 
f.«ther'u vanquilhed or repuU'ed all the nations united againft 
her, gained that point under Lewis XIV. w Iiich Charles 
tcCiiuda. V. had not been able to do w'ith the innumerable troops 
of his feveral kingdoms ; France, which had at that 
period produced as many great men as would have 
render^ immortal a fcries of twenty reigns, and un- 
der one in particular had lignalized hcifclt by as many 
great actions as might have railed the glory of twenty 
different nations, was then upon the point of crown- 
ing all her glorious fucceffes by placing a branch of 
the houfe of Bourbon on the throne of bpain. She 
had then few'er enemies, and a greatify number of al- 
lies, than file ever bad in the moft brilliant periods of 
her profperity. Every thing concurred to promife her 
an eafy fuccefs, a fpeedy and decifive fupciiority. 

It was not fortune, but nature itfelf, that changed 
her deftiny. Proud and flourilhing under a king en- 
dowed with the graces and vigour of youth, after hav- 
ing rifen w'ith him through the feveral degrees of glo- 
ry and grandeur, file fank with him tlirougli all the 
periods of decay incident to human natui;e. The fpi- 
rit of bigotry, which had been introduced into tlie 
court by an ambitious woman, determined the choice 
of miniilers, generals, and governors ; and this choice 
was always blind and unfortunate. Kings, who, like 
other men, have recourfe to heaven when they are 
ready to quit the earth, feem in their old age to feek 
for a new fet of flatterers, who Tooth them with hopes, 
at the time when all realities are difappearing. It is 
at this time that hypocrify, always ready to avail itfelf 
uf the firft and fecund childhood of life, awakens in 
the mind of princes the ideas that bad been early im- 
planted in it ; and, under pretence of guiding him to 
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the only happinefs that remains for him, aflumes an b o o K 
abfolute empire over his will. But as this laft age, as . 

well as the firft, is a ftate of weaknefs, a continual ’ 
fluctuation mud, therefore, prevail in the government. 

Cabals grow more violent and more powerful than 
ever ; the expectations of intriguing men are raifed, 
and merit is lefs rewarded ; men of fuperior talents 
are afraid to make themfelves known ; folicitations of 
every kind are multiplied ; places are cafually be- 
llowed upon men all equally unfit to fill them, and 
yet prefumptuous enough to think they deferve them ; 
men who rate the eftimation of themfelves by the con- 
tempt they entertain for others. The nation then lofes 
its ftrcngth with its confidence, and every thing is car- 
ried on with the fame fpirit it w’as undertaken ; that is, 
without defign, vigour, or prudence. 

To raife a country from a ftate of barbarifm, to 
maintain it in the height of its glory, and to check 
the rapidity of its decline, are three objeCls very diffi- 
cult to accomplifti ; but the laft is certainly the moft 
arduous talk of them all. A nation rifes out of bar- 
barifm by fudden efforts exerted at intervals j it fup- 
ports itfelf at the fummit of its profperity by the pow- 
ers it has acquired ; it declines in confequence of an 
univerfal languor, which has been brought on by al- 
raoft imperceptible gradations. Barbarous nations re- 
quire a long-continued reign ; but fliort reigns are 
heft calculated to maintain *8 ftate in its profperity. 

But the long dotage of a declining monarch lays the 
foundation of evils for his fucceflbr, w'hich it is almoft 
impoifible to remedy. 

Such was the latter part of the reign of Lewis XIV. 

After a feries of defeats and mortifications, he was ftill 
happy that he could purchafe peace by facrifices which 
made his humiliation evident. But he feemed to wifh 
to conceal thefe facrifices from his people, by making 
them chiefly beyond fea. It is eafy to judge how 
inuch his pride muft have fuflfered, in giving up to the 
Lnglifh Hudfon’s Bay, Newfoundland, and Acadia, 
three pofieifions, which, together with Canada, form- 
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t o o K ed that immenfe traA of countiy known by the glo. 
. rious name of New France. We Ihall fee in the next 
book by what means this power, accullomed to con- 
queft, endeavoured to repair its loiTes. 


BOOK XVI. 


A new Order of Things is ejlahlijbcd in the French Co- 
lonies in North America. RejuU of tbefe Arrange- 
ments. 



The war carried on for the Spanifh AicceOion had 
raifed a ferment in the four quarters of the world, 
which for the two lad centuries have felt the effeds of 
that reftlefs fpirit with which Europe hath been agi- 
tated. All kingdoms were lhaken by the conteds ex- 
cited on account of one, which, under the dominion 
of Charles V. had dricken terror i«io them all. The 
influence of a houfe whofe fovereignty extended over 
five or fix dates, had raifed the Spanilh nation to a 
pitch of greatneis which could not but be extremely 
flattering to her. At the lame time another houfe, 
whofe power was dill fuperior, becaufe with a lefs ex- 
tent of territory it had a greater degree of population, 
was ambitious of giving the law to that haughty na- 
tion. The names of Audria and Bourbon, which had 
been rivals for two hundred years, were now exerting 
their lad efforts to acquire a fuperiority, which fhould 
no longer be confidered as precarious or doubtful be- 
tween them. The point of conted was, which Ihould 
have the greated number of crowns, to boad the pof- 
felfion of- Europe, divided between the claims of the 
two houfes, which were not altogether groundlefs, was 
inclined to allow them to extend their branches, but 
would not permit that feveral crowns Ihould centre in 
one houfe, as they formerly did. Every power took 
up arms to difperfe or divide a vaft inheritance $ and 
refdlvedto difmembec it, rathec than differ it to be 
Kttached to one, whidh, with this additional weight of 
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ftrength, mud infallibly deftroy the balance of all the Boot 
reft. As the war was fupported by each party with 
numerous forces and great fkill, with warlike people ’ ' ^ 
and experienced generals, it continued a long time : 
it defolated the countries it ftiould have fuccoured, 
and even ruined nations that had no concern in it. 

Vidory, which (hould have determined the conteft, 
was fo variable, that it ferved only to increafe the ge- 
neral flame. The fame troops that were fuccefsful in 
one country were defeated in another. The people 
who conquered by fea were routed on land. The 
news of the lofs of a fleet and the gaining of a battle 
arrived at the fame time. Succefs alternately favour- 
ed each party, and by this inconftancy ferved only to 
complete the mutual deftruclion of both. At length, 
when the blood and treafure of the feveral ftates were 
exhaulled, and after a feries of calamities and expences 
that had lafted twelve years, the people who had pro- 
fited by their misfortunes, and were weakened by their 
contefts, were anxious of recovering the lofiTes they had 
fuftained. They endeavoured to find in the New 
World the means of peopling and re-eftablifliing the 
Old. France firft turned her views towards North 
America, to which ftie was invited by the fimilarity of 
foil and climate, and the ifland of Cape-Breton became 
immediately the objcdl of her attention. 

The Englifti confidered this pofleflion as an equi- TheFrend^ 
valent for all the French had loft by the treaty 
Utrecht ; and not being entirely reconciled to them, mer loflit, 
ftrongly oppofed their being allowxd to people and^®?^,“* 
fortify it. They faw no other method of excluding Cape-^Bre- 
them from the cod-fi(hery, and making the entrance 
into Canada difficult for their (hips. The moderation 
of Queen Atme, or, perhaps, the corruption of her mi-J^s^ere. 
nifters, prevented France from being expofed to this 
frefti mortification ; and fhe was authorifed to' make 
what alterations fhe thought proper at Cape-Breton. 

This ifland is fituated at the entrance of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, between' the 45th and 47th degrees 
of north latitude. Newfoundland Mes to the efift, on 
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D o o K the fame gulf, and is only 15 or 16 leagues dtilani 
. from it ; and to the weft, Acadia is only feparated 

'■ from the ifland by a ftrait not more than three or four 
leagues over. Cape-Breton, thus lituated between the 
territories ceded to its enemies, threatened their poflef- 
lions, while it protefted thofe of France. The ifland 
roeafures about 36 leagues in length, and 22 in its 
greateft breadth. It is furrounded with little fharp- 
pointed rocks, feparated from each other by the waves, 
above which iomc of their tops are vilible. All its 
harbours open to the eaft, turning towards the fouth. 
On the other parts of the coaft there are but a few 
anchoring-places for fmall veffels, in creeks, or be- 
tween iflets. Kxcept in the hilly parts, the furface of 
the country has but little folidity, being every where 
covered with a light mofs and with water. The damp- 
nefs of the foil is exhaled in fogs, without rendering 
the air unwholefome. In other lelpecls, the climate 
is very cold, which is owing either^ the prodigious 
quantity of lakes, which cover above half the ifland, 
and remain frozen a long time, or to the number of 
fbrefts, that totally intercept the rays of the fun, the 
of which is belides decreafed by perpetual clouds. 

Thopgh fome fifliermen had long reforted to Cape- 
Breton every fummer, not more than twenty or thirty 
had ever fixed there. The P rench, who took pofTef- 
fion of it in Auguft 1713, were properly the firft in- 
habitants. They changed its name into that of Ifle 
Koyale, and fixed upon Fort Dauphin for their prin- 
cipal fettlement. This harbour was two leagues in 
circumference. The fhips, which came to the very 
fliore, were completely flickered from winds. Forells 
aflfording oak fufficient to build and fortify a large city, 
were near at hand ; the ground appeared lefs banen 
than in other parts ; and the fifliery was more plenti- 
ful. This harbour might have been made impreg- 
nable at a trifling expence ; but the difficulty of ap- 
proaching it (a circumftance that had at firft made a 
itXJnger impreffion than the advantages refulting from 
occafioned it be ahaiKloned:^tjBr gre^t labour 
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had been bellowed upon it. The French then tiurned book 
tlieir views to Louilbourg, the accefs to which was ea- , . 

fier, and convenience was thus preferred to fecurity. 

The harbour of Louilbourg, fituated on the eaftern 
coad of the ifland, is at lead a league in depth, and 
above a quarter of a league broad in the narrowed 
part. Its bottom is good, the foundings are ufually 
from (ix to ten fathom, aud it is eafy to tack about in 
it either to fail in or out even in bad weather. It in-> 
eludes a fmall gulf, very commodious for refitting ihips 
of all lizes, which may even winter there, with proper 
precautions. The only inconvenience attending this 
excellent harbour is, that it is frozen up from Novem- 
ber till May, and frequently continues fo till June. 

The entrance, which is naturally narrow, is alfo guard- 
ed by Goat Idand ; the cannon of which playing up- 
on a level with the furface of the water, would fink 
Ihips of any fize, that (hould attempt to force the paif- 
age. Two batteries, one of thirty- fix, the other of 
twelve twenty.four pounders, erected on the two op- 
polite diores, w'ould fupport and crofs this formidable 
lire. 

The town is built on a neck of land that runs into 
the fea, and is about half a league in circuit. The 
dreets are broad and regular. Almod all the houfea 
are made of wood. Thofe that are of done were con- 
ftruded at the expence of the government, and are 
deftined for the reception of the troops. A number 
of wharfs have been erected, that project a confider- 
able way into the harbour, and are extremely conve- 
nient for loading and unloading the Ihips. 

The fortification of Louifbourg was only begun in 
1720. This undertaking was executed upon very 
good plans, and is fupplied with all the works that 
can render a place formidable. A fpace of about a 
hundred toifes only was left without ramparts on the 
fide next the fea, which was thought fufficiently de- 
fended by its fituation. It was clofed only with a 
liraple dyke. The fea was fo (hallow in this place» 
that it made a kind of narrow canal, inacceiHble, from 
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S o 0 K the number of its reefe, to any (hipping whatever. The 
XVI. fire from the fide bafitom completely fecared this fpot 
’ ''' ’ from any attack. 

The necefiity of bringing ftone from Europe, and 
other materials proper for thefe great works, fometimes 
retarded their progrefa, but never made them he dif- 
continued. Thirty millions [1,250,000!.] were ex- 
pended upon them. This was not thought too great 
a fum fca: the fupport of the fiiheries, for fecuring the 
communication between France and Canada, and for 
obtaining a fecurity or retreat to (hips in time of war 
coming from the fouthern iflands. Nature and found 
policy required that the riches of the fouth fiiould be 
prote<ffed by the ftrength of the north. 

In the year 1714, the French filhermenf who till 
then had lived in Newfoundland, arrived in this ifland. 
It was expedfed that their number would foon have 
been increafed by the Acadians, who were at liberty, 
by the treaties, to rernove with ^1 their efFeds, and 
even to difpofe of their efiates. But thefe hopes were 
difappointed ; the Acadians chofe rather to retain their 
pofiefiions under the dominion of England, than to 
give them up for any precarious advantage they 
might derive from their attachment to France. Their 
place was fupplied by fome diilrefied adventurers 
from Europe, who came over from time to time 
to Cape-Breton, and the inhabitants of the colony 
gradually increafed to the number of four thoufand. 
They were fettled at Louilbourg, Fort Dauphin, Port 
Touloufe, Nericka, and on all the coafts, where they 
found a proper beach for drying the cod. 

The inhabitants never applied themfelves to agri- 
cuhure, the foil being unfit for it. They have often 
attempted to fow corn, but it feldom came to matu- 
rity ; and when it did thrive fo much as to be worth 
reapmg, it had degenerated fo confiderably, that it 
was not fit for feed for the next faarveft. They have 
only continued to plant a few pot-herbs that are to- 
lerably well tailed, but the feed of which muft be re- 
newed evtiy year. The poomefe and fcarcity of paf- 
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tores has Hkewife prevented the increafe of cattle. In b o o l 
a word, the foil of Cape* Breton feeroed calculated to , 

invite none but fiihermen and foldiers. ^ ' 

Though the ifland was entirely covered with forefts 
before it was inhabited, its wood has fcarce ever been 
an objed of trade. A great quantity, however, of 
foft wood was found there fit for firing, and feme that 
might be ufed for timber ; but the oak has always 
been very fcarce, and the fir never yielded much 
refin. 

The peltry trade was a very inconfiderable objeA. 

It confifted only in the ikins of a few lynxes, elks, 
mulk rats, wild cats, bears, otters, and foxes, both of 
a red and filver grey colour. Some of thefe were pro- 
cured from a colony of Mickmac Indians, who had 
fettled on the ifland with the French, and never could 
raife more than iixty men able to bear arms. The 
red came from St. John’s, or the neighbouring con- 
tinent. ■ 

Greater advantages might poffibly have been derived 
from the coal mines which abound in the ifland. They 
lie in a horizontal diredlion, and being no more than 
fix or eight feet below the furface, may be worked 
without digging deep, or draining off the waters. Not- 
withftanding the prodigious demand for this coal from 
New- England, from the year 1745, to the year 1749, 
thefe mines would, probably, have been forfaken, had 
not the Ihips which were fent out to the French iflands 
wanted ballad. 

The whole indudry of the colony has condantly 
been exerted in the cod filhery. The lefs wealthy in- 
Irabitants employed yearly two hundred boats in this 
filhery, and the ricbed, fifty or fixty veilels from thirty 
to fifty tons Surden. The fmall craft always kept 
within four or five leagues of the coad, and return^ 
at night with their filh, which, being immediately 
cured, was always in the utmod degree of perfe^ion 
it was capable of. The larger fmacks went to fifli 
farther from ihore, kept their cargo for feveral days, 
and as the cod was apt to be too fah; it wa» lefs valu- 
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• <0 o K able. But this inconvenience was compenlated by 
.. . the advantage it gave them of purfuing the Jufh, when 

’ the want of food compelled it to leave the iflaad ; and 
by the facility of carrying, during the autumn, the 
produce of their labours to the fouthern iflands, or 
even to France. 

Befide the fiihermen fettled on the illand, others 
came every year from France to dry their fifti, either 
in the habitations, in confequence of an agreement 
made with the owners, or upon the beach, which was 
always refer ved for their ufe. 

The mother-country regularly fent them (hips laden 
with provifions, liquors, wearing apparel, houfehold 
goods, and all things neceilary for the inhabitants of 
the colony. The larged of thefe Ihips, having no 
other concern but this trade, returned to Europe as 
foon as they had bartered their lading for cod. Thofe 
from fifty to a hundred tons burden, after having land, 
ed their little cargo, went a-fifliii% themfelves, and 
did not return till the feafon was over. 

The people of Gape-Breton did not fend all their 
fifh to Europe. They fent part of it to the French 
fouthern iflands, on board twenty or twenty-five (hips, 
from feventy to a hundred and forty tons burden. Be- 
fide the cod, which made at lead half their cargo, they 
exported to the other colonies, timber, planks, thin 
oak boards, falted falmon and mackarel, train oil, and 
fea-coal. All thefe were paid for in fugar and coffee, 
but chiefly in rum and molafles. 

The ifland could not confume all thefe commodi- 
ties. Canada took off but a finall part of the over- 
plus : it was chiefly bought by the people of New- 
England, who gave in exchange fruits, vegetables, 
wood, brick, and cattle. This trade of exchange was 
allowed ; but a fmuggling trade was added to it, con- 
fifljng of flour, and a confiderable quantity of fait fifh. 

Notwithftanding this circulation, which was all car- 
tied on at Lc^nUbourg, mod of the colonies were ex- 
:tremely poor. This was owing to the dependence 
their indigence had fubie<ded them to on thek fird 
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I^tbL Umble to proenre tlK neocflktp impleiiieMkp § o f 
for the fifliBiy, tb«7 had iMnrowed Ibcae «t an eacell' ■ 
fife iaieieft. Eveit thofe wbo veie not at firft reduced 
to tbit neceiBtf, taeie foeo dbiiged to fitbout to the 
biurd CeitkM of borrowing. The deamafr of fidt and 
srofifions, toother wuh the tti fuccefs of tlMir fiflieiy, 
toon compel^ them to it; and thej wetB.iaentablj 
ruined bj being obliged to paj twenty or fifO and 
twenty per cent, a year for er eiy tlung they borrowed. 

Such is, at every inftant, the relative fituation of 
the indigent man, who folicits aifidance, and^of the 
opulent citizen, wbo grants it only on terms fo hard, 
t^t they become, in a ihort time, fatal to the bor<. 
tower and to the creditor; to the borrower, becaulc 
the profit he reaps from the fum borrowed cannot 
yield as much as it hath cod him ; and to the credi-^ 
tor, becaufe in the end be can no longer be paid by a 
debtor, whom his ufury foon renders infolvent. It is 
a difficult matter to find out a remedy to this incon> 
violence ; for the lender mud finally have his fecuri* 
ties, and it is necedary that the incered of the fum lent 
ihould increafe in proportion to the riik of the fecu> 
fity. 

There is on both fides an error of calculation, which 
a little jttdice and benevolence on the part of the- 
lender might remedy. The lender fiioidd fay to him- 
felf 2 The unhappy man who applies to me is Ikilful, 
laborious, and economical ; 1 will afiid him, in order 
to raMe him from imlery. vLet us fee what his indudry,, 

Iprning out to the bed advantage, will yield, and lee 
os not lend to him ; or if yve fhould refolve^to lend to 
him, let the intered we require upon the fum bmrowed 
be life than the produce of his labour. If the intered 
•nd the produce were equal, the debtor would always 
Hnain in a date of miiery ; and the lead unexpefted 
accident would bring on his bankruptcy, and the lo& 
of my eapkel. If, on.tbe contrary, the produce ihould 
exceed the intered, the fortune of the debtor will be 
AadU^V increadng, and eonfequeiuly the fecurity of 

capital^ I' lUiWidmviiifted to him will botome greater. 

To/, r. N 
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t ^ t BaVunfortuoatelj, a capsKioas fpirit doth not argue, 
j, in lint ftme manner as a fpirit of prudence ^Bld hfuna- 
' ni^.' There are fcarce any contra^ and ki&s be* 
tween the rich and the poor, to which thofe principles 
are not applicable. If a man (hould wi(h to be paid 
by hb fanner, in good as well as bad feafons, he muft 
not rigoroufly exad from him all that his land can 
yield ; otherwife, if his barns (hould be fet on fire, it is 
at the landlord’s expence that they are confumed. A 
defire to profper alone often makes profperity efcape 
from us. It is feldom that the profit of one man can 
be totally feparated from that of another. A man will 
always be the dupe of him who knowingly promifes 
more than he can perform ; while the latter will be 
the dupe of the former, ihould he be ignorant of the 
event. He who unites prudence with honefiy, will 
neither deceive others, nor be deceived himfelf. 

Settlement All the French colonies of New France were not 
in eftablilhment deftined to fuch difirefs. 

the ifland The ifland of St. John, more favourably fituated, has 
TmiJaej' been more frvourable to its inhabitants. It lies fur- 
of thu un. ther.up the gulf of St. Lawrence, is twenty>two leagues 
dertakuig. n^d oot much abovc a league at its greateft 

breadth. It bends in the form of a crefeent, both ends 
terminating in a (harp point. Though the right of 
this ifland had never been difputed with France, yet 
(he feemed to pay no regard to it till the peace of 
Utrecht. The lois of Acadia and Newfoundland drew 
their attention to this fmall remaining fpot, and the 
government began to inquire what ufe could be made 
of it. 

It appeared that the winters were long there, the 
cold extreme, with abundance of fnow, and prodi* 
gious quantities of infedls ; but that thefe defeats were 
jDompenfated by a healthy coaft, a good fea-port, and 
commodious harbours. The country was flat, enrich* 
cd with fine paflures, watered by an infinite number 
OB rivulets and fprings ; the (bU exceedingly diverfifi' 
ed, and fit for ^e ' culture of every kind pf^gniifl|» 
There was plenty of game, aad^ multitudes of 
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jbeftfts ; amazing Ihoals o£fi(h ^ M^&j^^aod a grealiK^B 
er number of lavage inbabitao|s ^HHppere found on 
any otMr of the iflands. This mrcun^noe alone was 
a proof h^ much 'it was fupeiior tjd«#he'red* 

The report that was fpread of tUs in France gave 
rife to a Company in 1619, which forni^ ^ defign 
both of clearing this fertile iflands and of eftabfilhing 
a great cod filhery there. Unfortunately, intereft, 
wluch had brought the adventurers together, fet them 
at variance again, before they began to execute the 
plan they had projeded. St. John was again forgot- 
ten, when the Aca^ns began to remove to that iiland 
in 1749. In procela of time they increafed to the 
number of three thouland one hundred and fif^r-fijur. 
As they were for the mod part hulbandmen, and par- 
ticularly accuftomed to the breeding of cattle, the go- 
vernment thought proper to confine them to this em- 
ployment ; and the cod filhery was only allowed to be 
carried on by thofe who fettled at Tracadia and St. 
Peter. 

Prohibitions and monopolies, while they are p re- 
ftraint upon induftry, are equally detrimental to.the 
labours that are permitted, and to thofe that are for- 
bidden. Though the iiland of St. John does not afford 
a fufficient extent of fea-lhore fit for. drying the vafl: 
quantities of cod that come in Ihoals to the coafis, and 
though the filh is too large to be eafily dried, yet it 
was' incumbent upon a power whofe filheries are not 
fufficient for the confumption of its own fubjeds, to 
encourage this kind of employment. If there were 
too few drying places for the quantity that could be 
caught, that which is called green cod might eafily 
have been prepared, which alone would have made a 
valuable branch of commerce. 

By confining the inhabitants of St. John to agricul- 
ture, they were deprived, of all refource in thofe un- 
fortunate feafons that happen frequently on the iiland, 
when the crops are devoured by., the field mice and 
gra^hoppers. The exchanges which the mother- coun- 
try could and ought to have made with her colony 

Nij . 
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i ^o X wen i«diiced,g|p|nMhtng^ liaftly, in attempting 
. . favotnr progtteft was obftruded, bj ■if' 

ing the inhabtttnts under an ifmpoffib 3 itjr«of pcocuftng 
the necelTaiy articles fm extending it. 

Only one or two fmall vefleb came annoaQy to the 
ifland from Europe, and landed at Fort la Joie, where 
they were fupplied with all they wanted nom Louif- 
bourg, and paid for it in wheat, barley, oats, pulfe, 
oxen, and fheep. A party of fifty men ferved rather 
to regulate their police, than to defend them. Their 
commanding officer was dependent on Cape- Breton, 
which was itfelf under the controul of the governor 
of Canada. The command of thb kfi: officer extend- 
ed to a great difiance, over a vafi continent, the richefi 
part of which was Louifiajaa. 

extcnfive and beautiful country, which the 
Spaniards formerly comprehended under the name of 
the French. Florida, was for a long time unknown to the inhabi- 
tants of Canada. It was not till i66(f*Uiat fuch a 
country was fuppofed to exift. At this period they 
were told by the lavages, that to the weft of the co- 
lony there was a great river, w'hich flowed neither to 
the north nor to the eafi ; and they concluded that k 
mwft tlmrefore empty itfelf into the gulf of Mexico, if 
its courfe were fouthward, or into the South Sea, if it 
were w’cftward. The care of afcertauiing thefe two 
important fadls was committed, in 1673, to Joliet, an 
inhabitant of Quebec, a veiy intelligent man, and to 
the Jefuit Marquette, whofe mild and benevolent man- 
ners had feared to him the genen^l aftofftion of all the 
inhabitants. 

Thele two men, equally difinterefted, equally adive, 
and equally xealous ror their countiy, immediately fet 
out together from the lake Michigan, entered the river 
of the Foxes, which empties itfelf into that lake, amd 
wmit up aimoft to the head of the river, notwithfiaod* 
ing the cmiients, which render that navigation difficuk» 
After fame days^psBrch, they again embarked qq 
river OuHcooimg^airid, keemogalwx/s weftWiMF%p|qpi» 
to the MiOlifipA «nd fblfed down that river as far-aa 
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l3ie about the nd degree of latitude. Theij^^^^ 

zeal would have catrieo tlMm further, but they werfl 
in want bf provifiona; they were in au tuknown coun? 
try, and had oply three or &iir meu along with 
•them : be0d<^, the objed; of their eoyage was fb&lled* 
fidce thej)*^INid difcoVered the river they had b«Nhi in 
fe|rch of, and^were certain of its courfe. T^bde'chUfi- 
dmttons detemiined them to return to Canada, acrols 
the country of the lUinois, a numerous people, who 
were well inclined to a friendly interoouife vfitb the 
French nation. Without concealing or e:riiggeraring 
any particular, they communicated to the chief of the 
colony all the information they had procured. 

Among the inhabitants of New France at that time, 
was a Norman, named La Salle, who was equally de- 
firous of making a great fortune, and of eftablilhing a 
brilliant reputation. This man had fpent his younger 
years among the Jefuits, where be had contraaed that 
adivity, enthufiafm, and firmnefs, which thofe Others 
fo well know how to inftil into their difciples, when 
they meet with young men of quick parts, with whbm 
they are fond of recruiting their order. 1^ Salle, who 
was a bold and enterprifing man, fond of availing him< 
felf of every opportunity to diilinguiih himfelf, and 
anxious even to feek out fucb opportunities, beheld in 
the dtfcovery that had been made a vaft career open 
to his ambition and to his genius. In conceit with 
Frontenac, governor of Canada, he embarked for Eu- 
rope, went to the court of Ver&illes, was liftened to, 
almoft even with admiration, at a time when both the 
prince and the people were iofpired with a palSon for 
great adions. He returned loaded with favours, and 
with orders to complete what had been fo fortunately 
begun. 

This was a great projed: but in order to render the 
execution of it ufeful and permanent, it was neceflUry, 
by forts placed at different diilances, to fecure the 
feffion of the countries that feparated the Milfidippi 
ikom the French fettikinents;, and to gain the idfedion 
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colontfts, dtber wandering or redefi'tai7V tl^ 
It' contained in this vaft fpace. Thefe opfKatiod^, 
How in their nature, were ftill'tetlirded utieXpo^ed 
incidents, by the mtievolence of the Iroq|bhi^/ tndf by 
the repeated mutinies' of the Ibldiers, whb wei^ Conti- 
nually irritated by the defpotifm and i^ffelRnefs of 
their chief. Accordingly, La Salle, who had beguti 
his preparatives in the month of September 167^, 
could not fail till riie fecond of February J682, on the 
great river, which was the end of his wilhes and ex- 
peditions. On the 9th of April he difcovered the 
mouth of it ; which, as it had been conjediured, was 
in the gulf of Mexico ; and he returned to Quebec in 
the fpring of the following year. 

He immediately fct out for France, to propofe the 
difcovery of the Miffiffippi by fea, and the eftablilh- 
ment of a great colony upon the fertile Hiores water- 
ed by that river. He perfuaded the court by his elo- 
quence or by his arguments; and f$Qc fmall veilels 
were given to him, with w'hich he fet fail towards the 
Gulf of Mexico. This fmall fleet miffed the place of 
their deftination, by fleering too far weflward, and ar- 
rived, in the month of February 1685, in the bay of 
St. Bernard, diftant a hundred leagues from the mouth 
of the river where it was intended to enter. The irre- 
concildable hatred which was conceived between La 
Salle and Beaujeu, commander of the (hips, rendered 
this error infinitely more fotal than it ought to have 
been. Thefe two haughty nien, impatient of fepa- 
rating from each other, refolved to land the whole of 
their embarkation upon the very coaft where they had 
been conduced by chance. After this defperate mea- 
fure the (hips went away, and there only remained 
upon thefe unknown coafts one hundred and feventy 
‘men, moft of them very corrupt, and dl of them dif- 
pleafed, not without reafon, with their fituation. They 
nad but few tools, a fmall quantity of provifions, and 
little ammunition. The remainder of what was 'tq 
forve forilie* foundation of the new'flate, was fwalr 
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lowed 'iqil>y the waves, from the perfidy or wicl^idtJt'O d^K* 
ods of d»c fea-officers intrufted with the landing ofr . 
them., 

- ‘ The proud and unlhaken foul of La Salle was not, 
however, deprefled by thefe misfortunes. Sufpeding 
that the rivers, wluch difcharged themfelves in the, bay 
where he had entered, might be fome of the branches 
of the Miffiffippi, he fpent feveral months in clearing 
up his doubts. Undeceived in thefe expedations,,he 
negle<fled the objeA of his expedition. Infiead of 
looking for guides among the lavages, who would 
have diredled him to the place of his deftination, he 


chofe to penetrate into the inland countries, and to 
inform himfelf of the famous mines of St. Barbe. He 


was wholly taken up with this abfurd proje^ when 
he was mailacred by fome of his companions, who 
were incenfed at his haughtinefs, and the violence of 
his difpofition. 

The death of La Salle foon occalioned the reft of 


his company to difperfe. The villains who had mur- 
dered him fbll by each others hand. Several incor- 
porated with the natives. Many perilhed by hunger 
and fatigue. The neighbouring Spaniards loaded ibme 
of thefe adventurers with chains, and they ended their 
days in the mines. The favages furpiifed the fort 
which had been eretfted, and facrificed every thing to 
their fury. Seven men only elcaped thefe numerous 
difafters ; and thefe, wandering as frr as the Milfiffip- 
pi, came to Canada by the Illinois country. Thefe 
diftreftes foon made the French lole fight of a region 
which was ftill but little known. 


. The attention of the miniftry was again roufed in 
1697, by Yberville, a gentleman of Canada, who had 
dtftinguiftied himfelf by fome very bold and fortunate 
attempts at Hudfon’s Bay, in Acadia, and Newfound- 
land. He was fent out from Rochfort with two lhi{», 
and difcovered the Miffiffippi in 1699. He failed 
the river as far as the country of the Natchez ; and 
after having afcertained, by his own obfervation, eve- 
ry advantageous circumftance that had been reported 
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did not conrimie more than fimr of fit« 
and proceeded to another fpot to fettle hia 
The French Between the river and Penfacola, a fettlenmit 

***' Jy ereded by the Spaniards in Florida, is a coaft of 
Oiat w wa. about fotty leagues in extent, where no veflel call 
The foil is iandy, and the climate boniiiig. 
Md n 1 It’ Nothing grows there but a few fcattered cedars and- 
^ fir trees. In this huge track there is a diftrid caOed 
Biloxi. This fituadon, the mofi barren and moft in<- 
convenient upon the whole coaft. was- made choice of 
for the rtfidtfnce of the few men whom Yberville had 
brought thither, and who had been allured by the 
moft ianguine expert ations. 

Two years after a new colony arrived. The firft 
was removed fhsm the parched fands on which it had 
been fettled, and they were both united upon the 
banks of the Mobile. This river is ni|vigable only fbt 
Indian boats, and thf lands that are warered by it are 
not fertile. Thefe were fuf&cient motives for giving 
the idea of fueh a fettlement ; which, however* 
was not done. It was determined that thefe difad* 
vantages would be compenfated by the facility of 
Communicatioa with the neighbouring favages, with 
the Spaniards, vdth the French illands, and with £tt* 
rope. The harbour which was to form tliefe commu- 
nications was not attached to the continent. It was 
placed, by chance, cither fortunately or otherwife, at 
fome leagues diftance from the coail, in a defert, bar- 
len* and favage ifland, irhich was decorated with the 
great name of Dauphin Ifland. ' . 

A colony fettled oh fuch bad foundations could not 
pofiibly profper. The death of Yberville at fea, who 
peiilhed glorioufly before rhe Havannah in tyoS^ is 
the fervice of his country, put an end to the fmall re* 
matning hopes of the moft fanguine culonifis. Franco 
was fo deep'y engaged in an unhappy war, that nu'af« 
fiftance could be expeded from her. The coloniAg 
thought tlgimfelves totally forfaken ; and thole who 
entertained fbme hopes of finding a iettleineiit in ano* 



tfcet |^ 4 l«e,. haftcnci to go in iirarch of it. The colotB.o o % 
%y wm ifiooed to tivooty-eigbt faquUies, each mom 
vretolm4 than other, wheo, to ike aftoaUhment ' 
OfofOCf one. Croiat petiUoned for and obtained the 
evfslt^m tm^ of Louifiana io 1712. 

This was a fampas merchattf, who by his va^l and 
prudent undertakings had raifed an immen^ fortune. 

He had aoi given up the thoughts of increadog bis 
wealth, but he was dedrous that his new projefla 
ihould contribute to the profperity of the monarchy. 

This noble ambition made him turn his vie^s towards 
the Mtffiifippi. The clearing of its fertile foil was not 
his aim. His intention was to open communications, 
both by land and Tea, with Old and New Mexico, to 
pour aUitinds of merchandife into thofe parts, and , to 
draw from thence as much ore as be could. The place 
be alked for appeared to him to be the natural and 
neced&ry mart for his vail operations ; and all the fteps 
taken by his agents were regulated upon this noble 
plan. J^ut being undeceived by feveral unfuccefsful 
attempts, he relinquilhed his fcheme, and in 1717 re* 
dgned his charter to a company wbofe fuccels ado* 
nilhed all nations, 

This Company was formed by Law, that celebrated Lnuifiam 
Scotchman, of whom no fettled judgment could 
formed at the time he appeared, but whole name now xnoiis in the 
Hands between the crowd of mere adventurers and the 
Ibort lid of great men. This daring genius had made tetn. Rea<« 
it his bufinefs, from his infancy, to obferve attentively 
the feveral powers of Europe, to examine their vari* 
ous fprings, and to calculate the drength of each. 

The date into which the inordinate ambition of Louis 
^ly. bad plunged the kingdom of France, paiticular- 
^ attra^ed his attention, which was now fixed upon a 
heap of ruins. An empire, which, during the fpace of 
forty y<^ri, had excited fo much jealoury and fo much 
anxiety among all its neighbours, no longer difpkyed 
any degree of vigour or animatiQn. The nation was 
•xhaufted by the demands of the trcafuiy, and the 
^ of th# ongagemenu. In 
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o KTRin had the puclic debts been reduced, in hopes of 
^ enhancing the value of thofe that lUU remeined, limit 
^ ^ bankroptcy of government had' but imperfedly* pro- 
duced that kind of good that was expeded hrom it. 
Hie bills of government were ilill infinitely bdow 
their original value. 

It became neceflary to open a mart for thefe bills, 
to prevent them from falling into total difcredit. The 
mode of reimburfement was impradicable ; for the in- 
tereft for the Arms due abforbed, almoil entirely, the 
Rvenues of government. Law contrived another ex- 
pedient. In the month of Augufi 1717, he eftabliih- 
ed, under the title of the Weftem Company, an alTo- 
ciation whofe funds were to confill in government 
bills. This paper was received for its whole value, 
although it loft fifty per cent, in the courfe of trade. 
Accordingly, the capital, which was only of 100,000,000 
of livres [4,166,666!. 13s. 4d.], was completed in a 
few days. It is true, that, with thefe' i^'gular proceed- 
ings, it was not poffible to found a powerful colony 
in Louifiana, as the exclufive charter Teemed to re- 
quire : but the author of thefe novelties was fupport- 
^ by an expedfation of another kind. 

No fooner had Ponce de Leon landed at Florida, 
in 1512, than a rumour was fpread, throughout the 
Old and the New World, that this region was full of 
metals. Thefe had not been difcovered, either by 
Francis de Cordova, or by Velafquez de Ayllon, or 
by Philip de Narvaez, or by Ferdinand de Soto, al- 
though thefe enterprifing men had fearched for them 
with incredible fatigue during thirty years. Spain had 
at length renounced thefe hopes > fhe had not even 
left any trace of her enterprifes ; and notwithftanding 
this, a vague report had remained among the minds of 
the people, that thefe countries concealed immenfe 
treafuies. No one pointed out the precife fpot where 
thefe ikhes might Ue; but this circumftance itfelf 
tended to encourage the exaggeration of them. H at 
intervals tlm entbufeifin grew cooler, it was only to 
feize .upon the ifiucids of 'men 'more powevfuUy feme 
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time after. ' This general difpofilion towards an' eagte E' o 
oredulit^jr might become a wdnderfiil inftrument in the . 
hands of fltilful perfons. < 

In times of misfortune, the people are agitated by 
their hopes, in the fame manner as they are by their 
fears, or by their rage. When they are adfuated with 
rage, all the public places are in an inftant filled with 
a multitude in commotion, which threatens and roars 
aloud. The citizen fliuts himfelf up in his houfe ; the 
magiitrate trembles on his tribunal ; the fovereign is 
oppreflcd with anxiety in his palace. When night 
comes on, the tumult ceafes, and tranquillity is re- 
(lored. When the people are under the impreifion of 
terror, univerfal conllernation diffufes idelf in an in- 
itant from one city to another, and plunges the whole 
nation into a ftate of dei'pondency. When the people 
are elated with hopes, the phantom of happinefs pre- 
lents itfelf not lefs rapidly on all fides. It raifes the 
fpirits of all men, and the noify tranfports of joy fuc- 
ceed to the gloomy iilence of misfortune. On one day 
every thing is loft, on the other all is faved. 

Of all the paftions that are kindled in the heart of 
man, there is none which is fo violent in its intoxica- 
tion as the pallion for gold. We are all acquainted 
with the country where the moft beautiful women are 
to be found, and yet we are not tempted to vilit it. 
Sedentary ambition exerts itfelf in a narrow compels. 

The rage of conqueft is the malady of a iingle man, 
who draws the multitude after him. But let us fup- 
pofe all the people of the earth to be equally civilized, 
and the thirft of gold will difplace the inhabitants of 
one and of the other hemifphere. Setting out from 
the two extremities of the diameter of the equator, 
they will crofs each other in their way firom one pole 
to the other. 

Law, to whom this great fpring of acftion was well 
known, eafily perfuadbd the French, who were mdt 
of them ruined, that the mines of Louifiana* which 
had fo long been fpoken of, were at length difcover- 
ed ; and that they were even far richer than they were 
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If o o X gxacfiiljr fuppofed to 1 )e. Tb gixe the gretter weight 

. ^ to this fiilfe report, t^ich bad already gained toerlbucii^ 
’ credit, a number of miners were font over to Worit 
toefe mines, which were imagined to be fd valuable, 
with a body of troops fufficient to defend them. 

It is inconceivable what a fudden impreflion this 
fhutagem made upon a nation naturally fond of no> 
velty. Every man exerted himfelf to acquire the right 
of partaking of this fource of wealth, which was con- 
fidered as inexha uftible. The Miififfippi tiecame the 
centre of all mens wilhes, hopes, and fpeculations. 
It was not long before fome wealthy and powerful 
men, rood of whom were thought to be perfons of 
underdanding, not fatisfied with (baring the general 
profit of the monopoly, became defirous of obtaining 
a private property in a region which palled for one 
of the bed countries in the world. Cultivators were 
wanted for rhe clearing of thole domains, and were 
abundantly fiipplied by France, Switaei'hind, and Ger. 
many. Thefe men, after having worked three years 
without falary, for the perfons who had been at the 
expence of conveying them to the fpot, were to be- 
come citizens, and be put in poflellion of lands, in or- 
der to clear them on their own account. 

During the courfe of this frenzy, or in the years 
1718 and 1719, all thefe unfortunate people were pro- 
xnifcuoully crowded together in (hips. They were not 
landed at Dauphin Ifland, the harbour of which had 
lately been choked up by (ands $ nor were they fet on 
(hore at Mobile, whi^ had lod every thing fince it 
had lod its port : but it was at Biloxi, that dreadful 
fpot, where all the natives, as well as foreigners who 
had been feduced, were placed. There they all pe- 
jilbed by thoufands, with want and vexation, in or- 
der to preferve them, it was only necellary to have 
conveyed them up the Milfiffippi, and landed them 
immediately npon the country they were to dear; 
but fuch wea the undcilfulned or negled of the ma- 
nagers of the enterprife, that they never thottj^t of 
condroding the boats necefihry for fo fimpte a ma* 
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IMMivie. Even.alter they fbuqd that the ihipt cooIm b e e 
ing firom £urop|e could moft of them iiul up river^ . . 

^loxi AiU contioued to be the grave of thofe unhap- ' 
py and ntimerous vidliias who ^d fallen a iacrifice to 
a- political impofture. The head-quarters were not re- 
moved to New-Orleans till five years after, diat is, till 
hardly any were left of ^ihofe unfortunate people who 
had l^n weak enough to quit their native country 
upon fuch uncertain proTpeds. 

But at this period, when it was too late, the charm 
was diflblved, and the mines vanilhed. Nothing re- 
mained but the fhame of having been mifled by chi- 
merical notions. Louifiana ihared the fate of thofe 
extraordinary men who have been too highly extol- 
led, and are afterwards punifhed for this unmerited 
fame, by being degraded below their real worth. Men 
ftrive, by the excefs of cenfure, to perfuade others that 
they have not given into the common error ; for how 
can it be fuppofed that they would violently perfift in 
fpeaking ill of themfelves? This inchanted country 
was now holden in execration. Its very name became 
a reproach. The Miffiflippi was the terror of free 
men. No recruits were to be found to fend thither, 
but fuch^is were taken from prifons and houfes oi ill 
fame. It became the receptacle of the loweft and moil 
profligate perfoos in the kingdom. 

What could be expeded from a fettlement compofed 
of fuch perfons? Vicious men will neither people a 
country, nor labour, nor continue long in any place. 

Many of thofe miferable perfons who had been tranf- 
ported into thefe favage climates, went into the £q- 
gliih or Spanilh fettlements, to exhibit the difagreeable 
view of their diflrefs and miiery. Others foon perilh- 
ed, from the infedion they had brought along with 
them. The^greater number wandered in the woods, 
till hunger and wcarinefs put an end to their exift- 
enoe. Nothing was yet begun in<thiB> colony, though 
twenty-five rniilions of livres [1^041,666!. I'^s. 4d.} had 
hecQ luatfi them. The manageis of the Company that 
adsranced vaft fums fooliibly pretended,, that in 



iB 9P Kthe a^tal of France they could lay the plan of (uc^ 
. undertfdcin^ as were dt for Ameiira. Farib nnpfif 
quainted with its^own provinc(^, which it deip^ dnd 
exhaufts, would have fubmitted every thing to the 
operations of tbefe hafty and frivolous calculators. 
From the office of the Company, they pretended to 
regulate and dired all the inhabitants of Louifiana, 
and to impofe or withholdT fuch rellraints as were 
judged ^vourable or unfavourable to the monopoly. 
Had they granted fume tnfling encouragements to citi> 
zens of charadler, who might have been invited to fettle 
in the colony, by fecunng to them that liberty which 
every man covets, that property which every roan has 
a right to expei^ from his own labour, and that pro- 
tedion which is due from every focicty to its mem> 
bers; fuch encouragements as thefe, given to pro> 
prietors well informed of their real intereft and pro- 
perty, direded by the circumflances of the place, 
would have been produdive of far geeater and more 
lalling effeds ; and would have ellablifhed more ex- 
teniive, folid, and profitable fettlements, than all thofe 
an exclufive charter could ever have formed with all its 
treafures, difpenfed and managed by agents who could 
neither have the knowledge requifite to condud fo 
many various operations, nor even be influenced by 
any ixpmediate interefl in their fuccefs. 

The miniftry, however, thought it conducive to the 
welfare of the ilate, to leave the concerns of Luui- 
fiana in the hands of the Coippany ; which were un- 
der a necellity of exerting all their intereft to obtain 
permiflion to aUenate that part of their privilege. 
They were even obliged to purchafe this favour in 
paying down the fum of ^1,450,000 livres 
[60,4161. 13s. 4d.]. For there are fome ftates, where 
the right of being involved in ruin, and that of being 
prelerved firotp it, or that of acquiring wealth, are 
equally fold ; l^aufe good or evil, whether public or 
privatt^^ may prqve tpi objed of finance. 

During fU the ti|ne that an exclufiye /Chuter had 
Jifept Lquifiana in lhackjb, had 
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ing to the diftances, fifty, 0xty, fotufcore, and a honr a o al| 
died per cent, profit, upon afi the merchandife whicli . ^ 

it uTed to Irad there ; and lud alfo regulated, by a 
rate ftill more oppreffive, the price of the commodi> 
ties which the colony delirer^ to it. How was it 
pollible that an infant fettlement could make any pro- 
grels under the yoke of a tyranny fo atrocious? Ac- 
cordingly, the difcouragement became univerfal. To 
rellore to the minds of men their energy, govern- 
ment was defirous that a pofieflion, which was become 
a truly national one, fhould experience a happier fete. 

With thu view they decreed, that every article which 
the trade of France fhould convey into this country, 
and every thing it fhould bring back from thence, 
fhould be exempted for ten years from all duties of 
export and import. Let us fee to what degree of 
proCperity an arrangement fo prudent raifed tlm cele- 
brated region. 

Louifiana is a vaft countty, bounded on the north Ex ^^oii. 
by the fea ; on the eafl by Florida and Carolina ; on 
the weft by New Mexico; and on the north byCa- “*• 
nada, and by unknown lands, which are fuppofed to 
extend as far as Hudfon’s Bay. It is impoffible to af- 
certain precifely the exadl length of it ; but its mean 
breadth is two hundred leagues. 

Throughout fuch an extent, the climate varies con- 
liderably. Fogs ate too frequent in Lower Louifiana, 
in fpring and autumn ; the winters are rainy, and at 
diftant intervals attended with a flight froft : moft of 
the fummer days are fpoilt by violent ftorms. The 
heats are not fo exceffive in any part of this exten- 
five territory as might be expeded from its latitude. 

This phenomenon, which feems extraordinary to a 
common obferver, may be accounted for by natural 
philofophers, from the thick fisrefts, which prevent the 
rays of the fun frofn heating the ground ; the num- 
berlefs rivers, which keep it conftantly damp; and 
the winds, which blow fron^ the north oyer a long ex- 
tentof Iwd. 

Tfiotii^ .^fi»afe$ atb ^not very .oommdn in Upper 
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^ xv^ ^ Louifitaa, tbej are dtU more unfreqoent in the |•Oer• 
* ^ er. This is, however, nothing more chan a^|bp itf 
land of two or three leagues in extents .ovemp- win 
infeds, with flagnated waters, and with vege^fbk fob* 
ilances, which putrify in a damp and warm atmo* 

' fphere, the conftant principle of the diflblution d bo* 
dies. In this climate, wheie all dead bodies general- 
Jy undergo a rapid putrefadion, men enjoy a more 
fettled Aate of health, than in thofe regions which to 
all appearance are more healthy. Except the tetanos, 
which carries off half the Negro children before they 
are twelve days old, and a great number of white chil- 
dren, there is fcarce any difeafe known in that coun^ 
try, except Tome byflerical afiedions, and obftrudiom, 
which may even be conhdered as a natural confequence 
of the kind of life which is led there. From whence 
can the falubrity of the air proceed? Perhaps it is 
owing to the frequent thunders which are heard upon 
this narrow full. Perhaps to the wiri^ which almuft 
couAantly prevail there. Perhaps to the fires which 
it is nbeeifary to kindle in order to defiroy the nume* 
toqs reeds which impede the cultures. 

This foil muft have appeared extremely fertile, be- 
fore any trials had been made of it, fince it abounded 
with wild fruits. It furnifbed a liberal pi'ovilion for 
a great number of birds and talk>w>deer. The mea- 
dows, formed by nature alone, were covered with roe- 
bucks and bifons. Tbn trees were remarkable for 
their bulk and height, tad woods for dyeing were on- 
ly wanting, for thofe grow merely between the trojms. 
Thefe favourable omens have bMn fince confirmed bj 
fortunate experiments. 

The fource of the river which divides tins immense 
country from north to fouth, bath not yet been dis- 
covered. The bokkfl travellers have Icarce gone high- 
er than two hundred leagues above tbe fell of ^ 
Anthony, wlfich Hops the eourfe of it by a cafetde 
of feme heij^, about ^tbe <^th degree of. latitq^ 
Froih tbetu;ji^4|p >^ fea, «, throt^ililjppir^ ^ ‘ 

d fpo kigiii% nsrlgatlaolaBot 
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Mifflffippi, after being enfau-^d by the river of the a t> o k 
I llinois, t^ Miflouri, the Ohio, and a great number 
of fmatt fivers, tnaintains an uninterrupted courfe, ' 
till it &lls into tiie ocean. All circumftances con- 
oor to prove, that the bed of this river is confider- 
ably extended, and that its bottom is almoft recent 
ground, fince not a Angle done is to he found in it. 

The Tea throws up here a prodigious quantity of mud, 
leaves of reeds, houghs and Aumps of trees, that the 
MilBffippi is continually waAiing down; which dif- 
ferent materials being driven backward and forward, 
and being colledled together, form themfelves into a 
folid mafs, continually tending to the prolongation of 
this vaft continent. 

The river hath not any regular periods of increafc 
or decreafe ; but, in general, its waters are higher ftom 
the month of Janmry to that of June, than they are 
through the relt of the year. The bed of the river 
being very deep at the upper part, it feldom over- 
flows on the eaA fide, till it comes within fixty leagues 
of the fea, nor on the weft, till within a hundred leagues; 
that is to fay, in the low lands, which we imagine to 
be recent. TheTe muddy grounds, like all others that 
have not yet acquired a due confiftence, produce a 
prodigious quantity of large reeds, in which all ex- 
traneous bodies waftied down the river are entangled. 

TheTe bodies all joined together, and added to the 
flime that fills up the interftices, in procefs of time 
ftMrra a mafs, that railes the banks higher than the 
adjacent ground, which forms on each fide an inclined 
plane. Hence it happens, that the waters having once 
got out of their natural courfe, never get into it again, 
and Me therefore obliged to run on to the ocean, or 
to form themfelves into fmall lakes. 

When the breadth and depth of the MiftilAppi are 
alone confidered, we are induced to think that the 
navigation is eafy. It is, on the contrary, very tedi- 
ous, even in coming down ; becaufe it would be dan- 
gferms night in dark weather, and becaufe inftead 
if <tiie light canoes made of hark, which are (o QOit<^ 
rol. K O 
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BOOK Tenient in the reft of America, it is neceflaiy to eflS- 
, ploy larger boats, which are confequently heavier, and 
not fo eafily managed. Without thefe pcecautiona, 
the boats would be in continual danger of ftriking 
againft the boughs or roots of trees, which are drag- 
ged along in great quantities by the ftream, and are 
irequently fixed under water. The difficulties are 
greater ftill in going up the river. 

At fome diftance from land, before we enter the 
h^iffippi, care muft be taken to keep clear of the 
floating wood that is come down from Louifiana. The 
coaft is fo flat, that it can hardly be feen at the di- 
ilance of two leagues, and it is not eafy to get up to 
it. The river empties itfelf into the fea by a great 
number of openings. Thefe openings are conftantly 
varying, and moft of them have but little depth of 
water. When the fhips have happily furmounted all 
thefe obftacles, they may fail witltout any difficulty 
ten or twelve leagues, over a countr/fiink under wa- 
ter, where the eye perceives nothing but reeds, and 
a few fiirubs. Then, upon each fhore, they meet with 
thick forefts, which they pafs by in two or three days, 
unlefs Calms, which are rather frequent in fummer, 
ihould retard their progrefs. The reft of the naviga- 
tion, upon a ftream fo rapid, and fo full of currents, 
is performed in boats that go with oars and fails, and 
are forced to pafs on from one point of land to ano- 
ther ; and though they fet out by break of day, are 
thought to have made a confiderable progrefs, if they 
have advanced five ot fix leagues by the clofe of the 
evening. The Europeans engaged in this navigation, 
are attended by fome Indian huntfmen, who follow 
by land, and fupply them with fubfiftence during the 
three months and a half that are employed in going 
from one extremity of the colony to the other. 

• Thefe difficulties of fituation are the greateft which 
the French have had to furmount in forming fettle- 
ments at Louifiana. 

The Englilh, fettled in the £aft, have been alwH}^ 
fo s^duoufty employed in their plantations, that th^ 
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have never thought of anjr thing but of extending and book 
improving them. The fpirit of conqueft or of plun-. „ 
der hath not diverted them from their labours. Had ' ' 
they been inclined to jealoufy, the French did not be- 
have fo as to excite it. 

The Spaniards, unfortunately for themfelves, were 
more turbulent in the Weft. The defire of removing 
an a<ftive neighbour from New Mexico induced them, 
in 1 720, to adopt the fcheme of forming a confider- 
able colony far beyond the boundaries within which 
they had hitherto confined themfelves. The nume- 
rous caravans that were to compofe this colony fet out 
from Santa Fe. They dire<fted their march towards 
the Ozages, whom they wifiied to induce to take up 
arms againft their eternal enemies, the Mifiburys, whole 
territory they had refolved to occupy. The Spaniards 
mifl'ed their way, and came diredtly to that nation, the 
ruin of which they were meditating ; and miftaking 
thefe Indians for the Ozages, communicated their dc- 
fign without any referve. 

T/ie chief of the Mifiburys, who became acquainted, 
by this fingular miftake, with the danger that threaten- 
ed him and his people, difiembled his refentment. 

He told the Spaniards, he would gladly concur in pro- 
moting the fuccefs of their undertaking, and only de- 
fired eight-and-forty hours to aflemble his warriors. 

When they were armed, to the number of two thou- 
fand, they fell upon the Spaniards, whom they had 
amuied with fports, and fiew them in their fleep. All 
were mafiacred, without diftindion of age or fex. The 
chaplain, who alone efcaped the daughter, owed his 
prefervation to the Angularity of his drefs. This ca- 
taftrophe having fecured the tranquillity of Louifianu, 
on the fide where it was moft threatened, the colony 
could only be molefted by the natives } but thefe, 
although more numerous at that time than they are in 
our days, w'ere ftill not very formidable. 

Thefe favages were divided into feveral nations, all General 
of them very feeble, and all at enmity with each other, 'j 
though feparated by immenfe deferts. Some of them Viges oi' 

O ij 
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BOOK had a fixed abode. Their dwellings were only made 
. of leaves interwoven with each other, and Meaed 
Uttifiana. * number of ftakes. Thofe who did not go quite 
•Bdofthe naked, were only covered with the (kins of fallow- 
deer. They lived upon the produce of bunting and 
filhing, upon maize, and fome fruits. Their cuiloms 
were nearly the fame as thofe of the favages of Ca- 
nada, but they had not the fame degree of firength 
and courage, of quicknefs and fagacity ; and their 
charatfler was lefs marked. 

Among thefe nations, the Natchez were the moll 
remarkable. They paid obedience to one man, who 
ftyled himfelf great son ; becaufe he bore upon his 
bread the image of that luminary, from which he 
claimed his defeent. The whole budnefs of govern- 
ment, war. and religion, depended upon him. All the 
world could not, perhaps, have produced a fovereign 
more abfolute. His wife enjoyed t|ie fame authority 
and the fame honours. When any of thefe endaved 
favages bad the misfortune to difpleafe either of |hefe 
niaders, they ufed to fay to their guards, Rid me of 
that dog^ and were indantly obeyed. Every thing of 
the bed that was afforded by hunting, filhing, or cul- 
ture, the favages were compelled to bring to them. 
On the demife of either the hufband or the wife, it 
was neceffary that many of their fubjcAs Ihould alfo 
die, that they might attend and ferve them in the next 
world. The religion of the Natchez was limited to 
the adoration of the Sun : but this belief was accom- 
panied with many ceremonies, and confequently at- 
tended with mifehievous effeds. There was, however, 
but one temple for the whole nation : it was once fet 
on flames by the fire which is perpetually, or at lead 
habitually, kept in it ; and this event occafioned a ge- 
neral condernation. Many fruitlefs efforts were made 
to ftopi the progrefr of the flames. Some mothers 
threw their children into them, and at length the fire 
was extinguifbed. The next day thefe barbarous he- 
roines were extolled in a difeourfe delivered by the 
defpotic pontiff. It is thus that his authority wa.s 
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maintained. It is adoniOiing how fo poor and fo ikr b o o k 
vage a people could be ib cruelly enflaved. But fu- 
perdition accounts for all the unreafonable adtions of ’ ^ 

men. That alone could deprive a nation of its liber- 
ty, which had little elfe to lofe. 

Mod of the accounts affirm, upon the uncertain 
faith of fome tradition, that the Natchez occupied for 
a long time the eadern coad of the Miffiffippi. from 
the river Yberville to the Ohio ; that is to fay, a fpace 
of four hundred leagues. In that cafe they mud have 
formed the mod flouriffiing nation of North America. 

It may be fufpedted, that the yoke under which they 
were kept by an oppreffive and arbitrary government 
dilguftcd them of their native country. They mud 
have dlfperfed themfelves : and this opinion Teems to ^ 
be in fume meafure confirmed by the circumdance of 
our finding various traces of their worfhip at great di- 
dances in thefe regions. It is certain, that, when the 
French appeared in Louifiana,this people confided of 
no more than two thoufand warriors, and formed only 
a few towns, lituated at a confiderable didance from 
each other, but all of them near the Miffiffippi. 

This want of population did not prevent the coun- 
try of the Natchez from being excellent. The cli- 
mate is wholefome and temperate ; the foil fufceptible 
of rich and varied cultures ; the territory fufficiently 
elevated to preclude all fears from the inundations of 
the river. This country is generally open, extenfive, 

Well- watered, and covered with pleafant hillocks, agree- 
able meadows, and delicious woods, as far as the Apa- 
lachian mountains. Accordingly, the fird Frenchmen 
who came there judged, that, notwitbdanding its di- 
dance from the fea, this would become in time the 
centre of the colony. This opinion drew numbers of 
them to this I'pot. They were favourably received by 
the favages, and affided in the fettlement of the plan- 
tations which they wanted to edablilh. Exchanges 
that were reciprocally ufeful laid the foundation of a 
frieiiddiip, apparently fincerc, between the two na- 
tions, It might have become permanent, had not the 
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K ties of it been daily M'eakened by the avidity of the 

^ Europeans. Thefe foreigners had at firfl demanded 
the produdlions of the country only as honeft mer- 
chants, but afterwards imperiouily dictated the condi- 
tions of the trade, and at length feized upon what they 
were tired of paying for, even at a low price. Their 
a jdacity increafed to fuch a degree, as to expel the 
natives from the fields they had tilled themfelves. 

This tyranny was atrocious. In vain did the Nat- 
chez endeavour to put a flop to it by the raoft humi- 
liating fupplications. Driven to defpair, they endea- 
voured to engage in their refentment all the eallern 
nations, uhofe difpofitions they were acquainted with; 
and towards the latter end of the year 1 729, they fuc- 
ceeded in fornting an almofl univerfal league, the pur- 
port of which was, to exterminate in one day the whole 
race of their oppreflbrs. This negotiation was carried 
on with fuch fuccefs, as not to be difcovered either by 
the ravages who were friends to the J^rcnch, or by the 
French themfelves. Nothing but fomc cafually for- 
tunate event could prevent the fuccefs of the plot; and 
this event took place. 

According to the accounts of the times, the Nat- 
chez fent to the confpiring nations, who were not bet- 
ter acquainted with the art of writing than themfelves, 
I'ome parcels, confiding of an equal number of bits of 
wood. That there might be no miflake made refpeft- 
ing the time when the common hatred was to break 
out, it was agreed, that one of thefe bits of wood fhould 
be burnt every day in each town, and the laft was to 
be the fignal for the bloody fcene that was to be exhi- 
bited. It happened that the . wife or the mother of 
the great chief was informed of the plot by a fon flie 
had by a Frenchman. She feveral times warned the 
officer of that nation, who commanded in the neigh- 
bourhood, of the circumftance. The indifference, or 
the contempt *that was Ihown for her advice, did not 
flifle in her heart the afre<dion flie had for thefe fo- 
reigneis. Her rank entitled her to enter the temple of 
the Sun at any hour fhp chofe. This prerogative put 
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it in her power to cany off fucceflively the bits of b o o k 
wood which had-beenidepolited in it; and fhe deter- . . 

mined to do it, in order to difturb the calculations of 
the confpiratots, at the hazard of haftening, lince it 
was neceilary, the deftru&ion of the Frenchmen Ihe 
was fond of, in order to infure the fafety of the relt 
who were unknown to her. Every thing happened as 
fhe eapefted. At the fignal agreed upon, the Natchez 
fell unawares upon the enemy, not doubting but all 
their allies were at the fame time engaged in the fame 
bufinefs ; but as there had been no treafon anywhere 
elfe, every thing remained quiet, as it muft neceflarily 
have done. ■ 

This account appears very fabulous ; but it is very 
certain, that the period agreed upon between the mem- 
bers of the confederacy to deliver Louiiiana from a fo- 
reign yoke was forellalled by the Natchez. They were, 
perhaps, not able to contain their hatred any longer. 

They were, perhaps, feduced by meeting with unex- 
pe<^ed facility in the execution of their delign. Per- 
haps they were properly or improperly apprehenfive 
that their intentions began to be fufpefted. It is a cer- 
tain fadl, however, that of two hundred and twenty- 
two French, who were then in this fettlement, two 
hundred were maflacred ; that the women who were 
pregnant, or who had young children, did not lhare a 
more fortunate deftiny ; and that the reft, who remain- 
ed prifoners, were expofed to the brutality of the mur- 
derers of their fons and of their hulbands. 

The whole colony thought themfelves loft upon the 
firft news of this event. They had nothing to oppofe 
to a number of enemies threatening them on all tides, 
except a few half* rotten pallifades, and a few vaga- 
bonds badly armed and ill difciplined. Perrier, in 
whom the authority was vefted, had not a better opi- 
nion of the iituation of affairs. However, he ftiowed 
a firm countenance ; and this boldnefs ferved him in- 
(lead of forces. The favages thought him not only 
able to defend himfelf, but alfo to attack them. In 

order to difpel the fufpicions that might have been 

.... 
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book oonceived againft them, or in bopft of obtainmi^B f«m 
. don, feveral of thefe natioiM joined their wamOrs to 

' his, in order to affiil in his revenge. 

Other troops were vraoting, befide tlUeffeded tUies 
or foldiers, forced into the iervice. to have infured liio- 
cefs. This militia marched towards the country of 
the Natchex, with a degree of flownefs which afforded 
no good omen ; and thej attacked the forts with that 
indifierence from which no good cfied could be cx« 
peded. Fortunately, the belieged offered to relcafe 
all the prifoners they had in tbetr pofielGon, if the 
troops would withdraw ; and this propofol was acced- 
ed to with extreme joy. 

But Perrier, having received fome reinforcements 
from Europe, recommenced hoftilities, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1731. The profped of this new dan- 
ger fpread dillenfions among the Natchez, and this 
inifunderftanding brought on the ruin of the whole 
nation. A few feeble corps of thefe ^vages were put 
to the fword, and a great number were lent Daves to 
St. Domingo. Thofe who efcaped Davery or death 
took refuge among the Chickafaws. 

Thefe were the moil intrepid people of thofe re- 
gions: their intimate conuedions with the EngliDi 
were well known, and their favourite virtue was hof- 
pitality. All thefe reafons prevented the French at 
firfl from requiring them to deliver up the Natchez, to 
whom they had afforded refuge. But Bienville, W’ho 
fucceeded Perrier, thought bimfelf authorifed to de- 
mand the ceffion of them. The Chickafaws, with cou- 
rage and indignation, refufed to comply. Both fides 
took up arms in 1736. The French were defeated in 
the open field, and driven back with lofe under the 
pallifades of their enemy. They tried their fortune 
again four years after, encouraged by foroe fuccours 
they had received from Canada. They were upon the 
point of being defeated a fiMxmd time, when fome for- 
tunate incident brought on a reconciliation with th efe 
favages. Since that period, the tranquillity of Loui- 
fiana hath never been diflurbed. Let us now fee ta 
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«h«C degree of profpecitjr this long peace hath nrifedi o o is 
die colony. 

The coails of Louifiami, vbicb are all fitoatcd upon smSI^ 
the gulf of Mexico, are in geneial flat, and covered 
with a barren land. They are neither inhabited, not 
capable of being fo. No forts have ever been ercdted 
upon them. 

Though the French muft have been defiroua of 
drawing near to Mexico, they have formed no fettle*^ 
ment upon the coaft which lies to the weft of the Mi^ 
iiflippi. They were undoubtedly apprehenfive of of> 
fending the Spaniards, who would not patiently have 
fuffered them in this neighbourhood. 

To the eafl of the river is fituated Fort Mobile, on 
the banks of a river which derives its fource from the 
Apalachian mountains. It ferved to maintain the 
Chaftaws, the A.limabous, and other left numerous co- 
lonies in alliance with the French, and to fecure their 
fur trade. The Spaniards of Penfacola drew fome pro- 
vifions and merchandii'e from this fettlement. 

There are a great number of outlets at tlie mouth 
of the Milflilippi, which are always varying. Manj 
of them are entirely dry at times. Some can only ad- 
mit canoes or (loops. That towards the eaft, the only 
one frequented at prefent by (hips, is very tortuous, 
affords only a very narrow paflage, and hath no more 
than eleven or twelve feet of water in the bigheft tides. 

The fmall fort called La Balife, which formerly de- 
fended the mouth of the river, is no longer of any ufe, 
fince its canal hath been filled up, and fince the (hips 
fail out of the reach of its cannon. 

New Orleans, fituated at the diftance of thirty 
leagues from the fea, is the firft fettlement that pre- 
fents itfelf. This city, which was intended for a fiaple 
to carry on all the intercourfe between the mother- 
country and the colcmy, was built upon the eafterrv 
border of the river, round a crefcent, which is accefli- 
ble to all (hips, and where they ride in perfedi fafety. 

The foundations of it were laid in 1717; but it was 
not till 1 722 that it had made any progreft, and be- 
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H ^ K came the capital of Louifiana. Its population never 

■ . coniifted of more than fixteen hundred inlRhitanta« 

partly free men and partly flaves. The huts which 
originally covered it have been fucceffively transform* 
ed into convenient houfes, but built with wood upon 
bricks, becaufe the foil was not fufficiently firm to 
fupport heavier buildings. 

The city is placed on an ifland, which is lixty leagues 
in length, and hath a moderate breadth. This illand, 
the greatell part of which is not fufceptible of culture, 
is formed by the ocean, by the river Mifliffippi, by 
the lake Pontchartrain, and by the Manchac, or the 
river of Yberville, a canal which the Miffiliippi hath 
digged for itfelf, in order to pour into it the fuperilu- 
ous part of its waters, in the feafon when they mod 
abound. There may be upon this territory about a 
hundred plantations, upon which are found four or five 
hundred white men, and four thoufand Negroes, prin- 
cipally employed in the culture of irltiigo. A few en* 
terprifing proprietors have endeavoured to grow fugar 
there ; but fome trifling frods, which are fatal to this 
rich produ<dion, have rendered this attempt inefTedlual. 
The plantations are feldom contiguous to each other, 
but are modly feparated by dagnating waters and mo- 
rafle8, 'efpecially in the interior part of the illand. 

Oppodte to New Orleans, and on the wedern Ihore 
of the Midiinppi, were fettled, in 1722, three hundred 
Germans, the unfortunate remains of feveral thoufand 
who had been removed from their country. Their 
number hath trebled fince that period, which is not a 
very didant one, becaufe they have always been the 
mod laborious men of the colony. Affided by about 
two thoufand flaves, they cultivate maize for their 
food, and rice and indigo for exportation. They for- 
merly attended to the culture of cotton; but they 
have abandoned it flnce it has been found too fliort 
for the European manufadlures. 

A little higher up, on the fame coad, eight hundred 
Acadians were fltuated, who had arrived in LouiUana 
immediately after the lad peace. Their labours haye 
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been hitherto confined to the breeding of cattle, and book 
to the cultivation of articles of primary neceffity. If 
their means fiiould increafe, they wiU attend to the ^ 
produ<^ion of vendible commodities. 

All thofe produdions which enrich the lower part o£ 
the colony, tenninate at the fettlement of the Pointe 
Coupee, formed at the difiance of forty -five leagues 
from New Orleans. It furniihes, moreover, the great* 
efi part of the tobacco that is confumed in the coun- 
try, and a great deal of wood for foreign trade. Thefe 
labours employ five or fix hundred white men, and 
twelve hundred Negroes. 

Throughout the whole extent of the lands which 
are cultivated in thefe feveral fettlements belonging to 
Lower Louifiana, there runs a caufeway deftined to 
fecure it from the inundations of the river. Large and 
deep ditches, which furround every field, afford an if- 
fue to the waters which would either have penetrated 
or rifen above the dike. This foil is entirely muddy ; 
and when it is to be cultivated, the large reeds which 
cover it are cut at the bottom. As foon as they are 
dry, they are fct on fire. Then, however lightly the 
earth be turned up, it becomes fertile in all produc- 
tions requiring a damp foil. Corn does not thrive up- 
on it ; for the blades grow, but contain no feed. Moft 
of the fruit trees fucceed no better : they grow up ve- 
ry faft, and are in blofibm twice in a year; but the 
fruit, which is attacked by the W'orms, dries, and gene- 
rally falls off before it is ripe. The peach, the orange, 
and the fig-tree, are the only ones, the fertility of which 
cannot be too much extolled. 

The nature of the country is very different in Up- 
per Louifiana. To the eaft of the Mifliffippi, this di- 
ftridl begins a little above the river of Yberville. Its 
territory, which hath been anciently formed, is fufla- 
ciently raifed to be free from inundations, and hath 
only a proper degree of moifiure ; it therefore requires 
lefs care, and promifes a greater variety of produdlions. 

This was the opinion of the firft Frenchmen who ap- 
peared in thefe countries. They fettled in the difiri(fi 
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E of the Natchez, and after having attempted feveral 
cultures, which were all fuccefsful, confined themfelves 
to that of tobacco, which foon acquired in the mother- 
country the reputation it deferved. Government ex- 
peded foon to receive from this fettlement a fufficient 
quantity for the fupply of the whole monarchy, when 
the tyranny of its agents occafioned its ruin. Since 
this fetal period, this inexhauilible foil hath remained 
uncultivated, till Great Britain, having acquired the 
property of it by treaties, lhall have conveyed there a 
population fufficient to fertihze it. 

A little higher up, but on the weftem ffiore, the 
Red River empties itfelf into the Miffiffippi. It is at 
thirty leagues dUlance from the mouth of it, and upon 
the territory of the Natchitoches, that the French on 
their arrival in Louifiana erected a few pallifades. The 
objed of this pod was to draw from New Mexico the 
Bleep and horned cattle, which a rifii^ colony is al- 
ways in want of ; and it was alfo to open a imuggling 
trade with the Spanifh fort of the Adages, which is 
only feven leagues didant. It is long fince the mul- 
tiplication of the cattle in thofe fields, to which it was 
neceflary to accudom them, hath put an end to the 
fird of thefe connedions ; and it was dill earlier un- 
derdood, that the latter, with one of the poored fet- 
tlements in the world, could never have any real uti- 
lity. Accordingly, the territory of the Natchitoches 
was foon forfaken by thole whom the hopes of mak- 
ing a great fortune had drawn there. Upon this di- 
drid there are only now to be feen the defeendants of 
a few foldiers, who have fettled there at the end of the 
time they were engaged for in the fervice. Their 
number does not exceed two hundred. They live 
upon maize, or upon the vegetables which they culti- 
vate, and fell the fuperfiuous part of their produdions 
to their indolent neighbours. The money they re- 
ceive from this feeble garrifon enables them to pay for 
the liquors and the clothing which they are obliged to 
get from elfewbere. 

The fettlement formed among the Akanfas is dil^ 
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more wretched. It would infallibly have become veiy a o • f • 
flourifliing, if the troops, the arms, the bondfmen, the 
proviiions, and the merchandife, which Law had fent ' " * 

there on his own private account, had not been firft 
confifcated after the difgrace of that enterprifing man. 

Since that time fome few Canadians only have fettled 
upon this excellent foil, who have taken to themfelves 
wives among the women of the country. From thefe 
connexions hath foon arifen an almoft favage race, 
conhding only of a few families, living feparate from 
each other, and fcarce attending to any other employ^ 
ment except that of the chafe. 

To go from the Akanfas to the Illinois country, it 
is neceifary to travel three hundred leagues ; for the 
nations in America are not contiguous to each other, 
as they are in Europe, and are therefore the more in- 
dependent. They have no chiefs conneXed among 
themfelves, alternately to feize upon, or to facrifice 
them, and to render them fo unhappy, that thef (hall 
have nothing to gain or to lofe by a change of coun- 
try a; d of mailer. The Illinois, lituated in the moft 
northern part of Louifiana, were continually beaten, 
and always upon the point of being deftroyed by the 
Iroquois, or by other warlike nations. They flood in 
need of a defender ; and the French took that part 
upon themfelves, by occupying a portion of their ter- 
ritory, at the mouth of their river, and upon the more 
plcafant and more fruitful banks of the MiiSffippi. 

Under this proteXion, the Illinois have avoided the 
deftiny of moft of the nations in the New World, of 
whom there fcarce remains any remembrance. Nc- 
verthelefe, their number hath diminifhed, in propor- 
tion as that of their proteXors hath increafed. Thefe 
foreigners have gradually formed a population of two 
thoufand three hundred and fourfcore free perfona, 
and of eight hundred Haves, diftnbuted in fix villages, 
five of which are fituated upon the eaftem border of 
the river. 

Unfortunately, moft of thefe people have entertain- 
ed a paffion for running about the woods to buy up 
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, iog in their warehoufes, waiting till the favages brought 

them the produce of their chafe. They would have 
worked more ufefully for themfelves, for the colony, 
and for France, bad they digged the excellent foil up> 
on which chance had placed them ; and had they re> 
quired of it the feveial kinds of com produced in the 
Old World, which Louiliana hath been obliged to 
draw from Europe, or from North America. But 
how much hath the fettlement formed by the French 
in the country of the Illinois, and how much have 
their other fettlements, fallen fhort of this profperity ? 

Never did the colony, in its greateil fplendour, rec- 
kon more than feven thoufand Negroes, exclufive of 
the troops, the number of which varied from three 
hundred to two thoufand men. This feeble popula- 
tion was fcattered along the borders of the MiifiiBppi, 
throughout a fpace of five hundred Imagoes ; and was 
defended by a few fmall forts, lituated at an immenfe 
difiance from each other. Neverthelefs, thefe men 
were not defcended from that fcum of Europe which 
France had, as it were, vomited forth into the New 
World at the time of Law’s fyfiem. All thofe mife- 
zalde men had perifhed without leaving any ifiue. 
The colonifis were robufi men, arrived from Canada, 
or difbanded foldiers, who had fenfibly preferred the 
labours of agriculture to a life of idlenefs, in which 
prejudice and pride had confirmed them. Every in- 
habitant received from government a fuitable piece of 
ground, with feed to fow it, a gun, an ax, a mattock, 
a cow and a calf, a cock and fix hens, with a plenti- 
ful fupply of wholefome provifions for three years. 
Some officers, and fome rich men, had formed confi- 
derable plantations, which occupied eight thoufand 
Haves. 

This colony fent to France fourfcore thoufand weight 
of indigo, fome hides, and much peltry. It lent to the 
iflands tallow, fraoked meats, pulfe, rice, maize, pitch, 
tar, and timber for fhips and for houfe-building. Thefe 
feveral articles colle<fied, might be worth 2,000,000 of 
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litres [ 83 t 333 l> 6s. 8d.]< Tliis fum was paid for in i o 
£uropean merchaodile, and in the prododtions of the 
Eaft Indies. The colony even received more than it 
gave» and derived this Angular advantage from the ex« 
pences of fovereignty. 

The public expences were always tob coafidecBble 
at Louifiana. They often exceeded, even in times of 
full peace, the whole produce of the fettlement. Per- 
haps the agents of government would have been more 
circumfped had the bufinefs been tranfafted witb mo- 
ney. The unfortunate Ascility of paying every tlung 
with bills, which were not to be ^charged till their 
arrival in the mother-country, rendered them general- 
ly lavifli, and fome of them were even dilhon^ For 
their own private emoluments, they ordered the con- 
flrudiion of forts, which were of no kind of ufe, and 


which cofl twenty times more than they ought to have 
done. They multiplied, without reafon, as without 
meafure, the annual prefents which the court of Ver- 
failles were accuftomed to fend to the favage tribes. 

The exports and imports of Louifiana were not car- 
ried on upon ihips belonging to itfelf ; for it had ne- 
ver thought of having one fingle vefiel. Sometimes 
it received fome feeble embarkations from the ports 
of France, and fometimes large boats from the fugar 
illands. But molt frequently, (hips difpatched from 
the mother- country to St. Domingo, left part of their 
cargo in this rich fettlement ; and after having fold 
the red of it in the Mifiifiippi, ufed to load themfelves, 
on their return to it, with every thing that might be 
wanted at St. Domingo, or which might be fuitable to 
the mother-country. 

Louifiana, which nature feemed to invite to a great France 
degree of profperity, would undoubtedly have attain- 
ed to it, if government had had the prudence to at- great at- 
tend to the wilhes of the French Frotellants, who had fromToui- 


taken refuge in the colonies fettled by the Englilh to liana, 
the north of the New World. have*;m-*^ 


Under the moft brilliant reign, and at the moll for- 
tunate period of that reign, three hundred thouiand 
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• o o 1 Calvinift families were enjoying peaceably ib FrMdl 

. ■ the liglMa of men and- of cit»em ; rights Ited 

been confirmed to them by fbe fereous edid, which 
hid i)uieted fo many troubles, and put an end to fo 
many calamities, the edid of Nantes. Louis XIV. 
the terror of His neighbours, and the idol of his fub> 
je^, had neither enemies to fear without, nor rebels 
within hts provinces. The Proteftants, quiet from 
motives of duty as well as intereft, thought of nothing 
but ferving the Oate, and of contributing towards its 
power and its gloiy. They were placed at the head 
of frveial new manufaAures ; and being difpeifed in 
^e maritime countries, a navy, which was formidable 
in its infancy, derived its principal ftrength from them. 
Where an eafy and decent competency prevails, the 
fruit of labour and of indullry, there we generally 
meet with good morals. The ^oteftants, in particu- 
lar, were diftinguifhed by them, becwfe they were the 
leaft numerous and molt laborious or the fisbjeAs, and 
becaufe they had to jufiify their faith by their virtues. 

Every thing, I fay again, was quiet in the interior 
pait of the kingdom ; but fiicerdotal pride and pbari- 
laical ambition were not fo. The clergy of France, 
Rome, and the J^uits, were continually importuning 
the throne with their fcandalous remonftrances. It 
was reprefented, that Frenchmen who did not humble 
dteiufehres before a confetiR>r ; who faw nothing but 
bread in the confecrated hoft ; who never faid mafs ; 
who never brought any offering to the altar ; who 
married their coufins without purchafing difpenft- 
tions ; it was reprefented, that fuch Frenchmen could 
not love their country nor their foveretgn. It was 
faid, that they were in fa€t nothing more than traitors 
and hypocrites ; who, in order to ihake off the yoke 
of obedience, waited only for a fovourable circum- 
fiance, which fooner or later they would find fome 
opportunity to excite. 

When impofiure fhall awaken the apprehenfions of 
the fovereign, with refped to the fidelity of hit fub- 
> jeds, it is difiicult to prevent ks being Hriened to witk 
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atteotion. Nevertbelcfs, we ihall venture to afic, whe»> book 
ther Louis XIV. was cyicufable, when he feemed nof ■ . 

to know how much his Proteftant fubjeds were ufeful " 

to him ? We (ball venture to afk, if he could ferioufly 
believe that they would become more fo when they 
were turned Catholics ; and if the toleration of a ma- 
iler, fo powerful and fo abfolute, could evef bring on 
any of thofe difagreeable confequences with which he 
was inceflantly threatened ? The Froteilants had been 
feditious, it is true ; but they had been perfecuted, 
and had been made, alternately with Catholics, the 
fport of the turbulent ambition of the great. The 
idea of fo much blood fpilt in the preceding reigns, 
ihould it not have made him appreheniive of ihedding 
more ? Pall events ihould have taught him, that a 
king hath no power over religious opinions ; that the 
coni'ciences of men are not to be compelled ; that for- 
tune, life, and dignities, are nothing in comparifon of 
eternal punifliments ; and that if it be right in a coun- 
try, where only one form of worihip is obferved, to 
forbid accefs to any foreign fuperftition, yet power 
will never exclude that which is already edabliihed 
there ; Louis XIV. experienced this. You monarchs, 
who are intruded with the care of governing men, 
make it your bufineis to be acquainted with them. 

Study their pai&ons, in order that you may govern 
them by their pallions. Know that a prince who fays 
to his fubjedls, your religion difpleafes me, it is my 
pleafure that you Ihould renounce it, has nothing to 
do but to raife the gallows, and to prepare the wheel, 
and let his executioners hold themfelves in readinefs. 

Louis XIV. intruded with the execution of his pro- 
ie(d, which was impious in religion and abfurd in po- 
licy, two rainiders impetuous as himfelf; two men 
who hated the Protedants, becaufe Colbert had em- 
ployed them. One of thefe was Le Tellier, a harfli 
and fanatic man ; the other Louvois, a cruel and fab- 
guinary minider ; he who gave it as his opinion, that 
all Holland Ihould be funk under water, and w^ af- 
terwarda capfed the Palatinate to be reduced to adies. 

III. V. P 
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BOOK Immediately, on the llighteft pretence, the cfaorchev 
. . of the Calvinifts are Ihut up ; they themi^vea are ex^ 

eluded from every office in the public revenue ; they 
cannot be admitted into any corporation ; their cler- 
gy are fubjeded to taxation ; their mayors are de- 
prived of nobility ; the legacies left to their confillo- 
ries are applied to bofpitals ; the officers of the king’s 
houfebold, the fecretaries of the king, the notaries, the 
counfellors, and the attorneys, have orders to quit their 
fundions, or to renounce their £iith. Thefe ads of 
violence are fucceeded by abfurdity. A declaration 
of council, in the year 1681, authorifes children of fe- 
ven years of age to renounce their faith. Children of 
feven years of age who have a faith, who have a civil 
will, and who enter into public engagements I Thus 
it is that the fovereign and the pried can equally make 
children of men, and men of children ! 

But it became neceflary to withdraw children from 
the authority of their parents ; for wnich purpofe force 
was employed. Soldiers were appointed to carry them 
off from their paternal dwelling, and took polfeffion of 
it in their dead. The cry of defolation refounded 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. The peo- 
ple began Ao think of removing at a didance from the 
oppredbr. Whole frmilies deferted ; their houfes were 
converted into guard-rooms. The powers that were 
the rivals of France offered them an afylum. Am- 
derdam was enlarged with a multitude of houfes pre- 
pared for their reception. The provinces were depo- 
pulated. The government beheld thefe emigrations, 
and were didurbed. The punifhment of the gallies 
was decreed againd the fugitive artifan and the Tailor. 
All the pafiages were clofed. Nothing was forgotten 
that could poffibly enhance the merit of the facrifice ; 
and more than five hundred thoufand ufeful citizens 
made their efcape, at the rilk of receiving in their way 
the crown of martyrdom. 

It was in 1685, midd of thefe horrors, that 

the filial revocation of the ediid of Nantes appeared. 
^The clergy who were deady in their opinions were 
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ordered to quit the kingdom within a fortnight, hh b o o c 
pain of death. Children were torn from the arms of . ^ 

their fathers and mothers. And thefe horrible adts 
were authorifed by a fet of deliberate men ; by an af- 
fembly of grave perfons ; by a fupreme court ! They 
were fathers, and yet they did not Ihudder while they 
gave orders for the infringement of the moll frcred 
laws of nature ! 

In the meanwhile, the minds of men were inflam> 
ed. The Potellants allembled ; they were attacked ; 
they defended themfelves, and dragoons were fent 
gainil them. And now the hamlets, the villages, the 
fields, the highways, and the gates of the cities, were 
planted with fcaffolds, and drenched with blood. The 
intendants of the provinces vied with each other in 
cruelty. Some miniflers, venturing to preach and to 
write, were feized upon, and put to death. The pri> 
fons were foon incapable of holding the number of 
the perfecuted ; and it was the will of a fingle man 
that could make fo many perfons unfortunate ! At his 
word, all the civil and moral ties were broken ! At 
his word, a thoufand citizens, revered for their virtues, 
their dignities, and their talents, were devoted to death 
and to infamy ! O ye people ! ye herd of weak and 
mean men ! 

And thou, blind tyrant ! becaufe thy priells hav6 
not the art of perfuaiion to make their arguments vic- 
torious ; becaufe they cannot efface from the minds 
of thofe innocent men the profound traces which edu- 
cation had engraved in them ; becaufe thefe men will 
neither be bafe, nor hypocritical, nor infamous ^ be- 
caufe they choofe rather to obey their God than to 
obey thee, mull thou deprive them of their property, 
put chains upon them, burn them, hang them up, and 
drag their carcafes upon a hurdle ? When thou with- 
drawell thy protedlion from them, becaufe they do 
not think as thou doll, why Ihould they not withdraw 
their obedience from thee, becaufe thou thinkell dif- 
ferently from them ? It is thou who doft break the 
compacfl. 



1a8 ' HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 

BOOK The churches of the Proteftants were deftroyed. 

. . Their miniders were cither put to death, or they fled. 

But this did not put a flop to the defertion of the per- 
iecuted perfuns. What fleps were therefore to be ta- 
ken to prevent it ? It was imagined that flight would 
be lefs i^quent when the gates were laid open. This 
proved to be a miflake ; and after the paflages had 
been opened, they were fhut again a fecond time with 
as little fuccefs as at flrfl. 

The dreadful wound which fanaticifm then inflided 
on the nation hath continued bleeding down to our 
days, and will ftill remain open. Armies deftroyed 
are recruited ; provinces that are invaded are recover- 
ed : but the emigration of ufeful men, who convey to 
foreign nations their induftry and their talents, and 
raife them at once to a level with the nation which 
they have quitted, is an evil which cannot be reme- 
died. The citizen of the world, wh^fe comprehenlive 
mind embraces the intereft of all the human race, will 
perhaps be comforted on this occafion ; but the true 
patriot will never ceafe to deplore the event. 

This patriot is the man who at this inflant addrefles 
himfelf to kings in the following terms : “ Rulers of 
“ the world, when a man, under the name of prieft, 
“ ftiall contrive to conneft his interefts with the pre- 
“ tended interefts of a God ; when his fufpicious hat- 
“ red can induce him to make ufe of the name of that 
“ God, whom he will not fail to reprefcnt as jealous 
“ and cruel, in order to excite perfecution againft the 
** man who lhall not think as he does ; or, to fpeak 
“ with greater precifion, who ftiall not think as the 
“ prieft would ^ve him think ; woe to you and to 
“ your fubjedls, if you ihould liften to fuch iniinua- 
“ tions!” 

In the meanwhile, the French Proteftants, fcatter- 
ed over the feveral parts of the globe, were every 
where turning their forrovvful looks towards their for- 
mer country. Thofe who had found an afylum in the 
northern part pfi America, defpairing ever to be able 
to reviftt their former habitations, wilhed at leaft to 
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be conne^led with the amiable nation from which ty« i o* o 
ranny had feparated them. They offered to convey . f, 
their induflry and their capitals to Louiiiana, provid> 
ed they might be allowed to follow their mode of 
worftiip there. Unfortunately for the ftate, the fuper- 
llition ol»Louis XIV. and the weaknels of the regent, 
occafloned thefe propofals to be rejedled. 

Ncverthelefs, what analogy is there between the 
tenets of religion and the {peculations of the mi- 
niftry? Not more, it fhould feem, than there is be- 
tween the prefcriptions of the phyfician and the doc- 
trine he profedes. Hath the patient ever thought of 
alking his phyfician whether he went to church or to 
meeting ? whether he believed in God or not ? Rulers 
of the earth, he who caufes the fun indifcriminately 
to Ihine on orthodox or on heretic regions ; he who 
fuffers his fertile dew to fall equally on their fields ; 
doth he not declare to you, with fufficient evidence 
and energy, how much it ought to be indifferent to 
you by what men they are peopled, and by what 
hands they are cultivated? It is yours to protedl them; 
it is yours to animate their labours ; it is yours to en- 
courage their induflry and their virtues. It is the 
part of God to fearch into their hearts, and to judge 
them. Doth he render the mothers of the Calvinills 
barren ? Or doth he ftifle the child in the womb of the 
Lutheran women when they are pregnant ? How there- 
fore, do ye dare to condemn to exile, to death, or to 
mifery worfe than thefe, that being, whom the Sove- 
reign of all Sovereigns, your Father and theirs, per- 
mits to live and to profper? Becaufe mafs hath not 
been performed, or vefpers fung at Louifiana, have the 
produdlions of the foil been lefs plentiful, lefs valu- 
able, and lefs ufeful ? Had the country been peopled 
with orthodox perfons, and that fome reafon of ftate 
had induced you to attempt the conqueft of it, you 
would have put them all to the fword without hefita- 
tion ; and yet you fcruple to intrull the culture of 
them to heretics. With what ftrange madnefs are 
you “affeded ? A conformity of worfhip puts no flop 

P ij 
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» o o K to your ferocioufners, and a difference of worlhip ex> 

. cites it. Is it then confident with the dignity of die 

’ chief of the ftate, to regulate his condud by the ft- 
natic fpirit and narrow views of the director of a re- 
ligious feminaiy ? Is it confident with his wifdom, to 
admit among the number of his fubjeds non* but the 
ilaves of his prieds ? I diould not be in the lead fur- 
prifedy after having determined an old pufillanimous 
monarch humbled by a long feries of calamities, to 
complete them all by the revocation of a falutary 
edi<d, that the fuperditious and hypocritical men who 
furrounded him fiiould have led him on, from one 
circumdance to another, to rejed the advantageous 
propofals of the religious people in the New World; 
but that confiderations, which may be called mona- 
ilic, diould have had the fame induence over the en- 
lightened prince who held the reins of the empire after 
the old monarch, and who certainly i^as never accufed 
of bigotry, is a circumdance which I cannot explain. 

Independently of this fatal fydem, Louifiana would 
not probably have languidied for fo long a time, had 
it not been for an original error adopted, of granting 
lands indifcriminately to every perfon who applied for 
them, and in the manner in which he defired them, 
Immenfe deferts would not then have feparated the 
colonifts from each other. Being brought near to a 
common centre, they would have afiided each other, 
and would have enjoyed all the advantages of a well 
regulated fociety. As population increafed, the lands 
would have been cleared to a greater extent. Indead 
of a few hordes of favages, we Ihould have feen a 
rifing colony, which might in time have become a 
powerful qation, and procured infinite advantages to 
France. 

The French, who annually purchafe from eighteen 
to twenty millions weight of tobacco, might have en- 
couraged the cultivation of it in Louifiana, and might 
have drawn from that fettlement a fufficient quantity 
of it for their own confumption. Such were the hopes 
that government entertained, when they ordered all 
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the tobacco plants in France to be rooted up. Con- book 
vinced that the lands in their provinceuMre adapted . . 

to more important and richer cullurespiney thought ’ 
it would be advantageous both to the mother-country 
and the colony, to lecure to this infant fettlement a 
market for that produdion which required the lead 
capital, the lead time and experience. When Law, 
the projedor of this undertaking, fell into difcredit, 
this Icheme, the advantages of which were fo evident, 
was forgotten, and ihared the fame fate as thofe which 
were merely the offspring of a difordered imagination. 

The blindnefs of the miniftry was kept up by the pri- 
vate intereds of the agents of the treafury ; and this 
is not one of the lead mifchiefs the finance has done 
to the monarchy. 

The wealth which tobacco would have procured to 
the colony, would have made it feniible of the ad- 
vantages that might be derived from the fpacious and 
beautiful meadows with which that country abounds. 

They would foon have been covered with numerous 
herds, whofe hides would have prevented the mother- 
country firora purchafing any from other nations, and 
whofe flelh, when prepared and falted, would have 
been difpofed of in the iflands, indead of foreign beef. 

Horfes and mules, multiplying in the fame propor- 
tion, would have freed the French colonies from the 
dependence they have always had upon the Englilh 
and Spaniards for this neceffary article. 

As foon as the colonifis had begun to exert them- 
felves, they would have proceeded from one branch 
of indufiry to another. They could not poffibly avoid 
building Ihips ; for the country was covered with 
wood fit for the hull, and the fir-trees, that grew in 
great plenty along the coaft, would have afforded malls 
and tar. There was no want of oak for the planks, 
and if there had been, it might have been fupplied 
by cyprefs, which is leff apt to fplit, bend, or break, 
and the additional thicknefs of which might have 
compenfated for its want of ftrength and hardnefs. 

They might eafily have grown hemp for the fails and 
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BOOK rigging. Nothing, periiaps, need have been impoil* 
. ed but ircQdj^nd it is even more than probable tbit 

there are in|pinines in Louidana. 

The forcfls being thus cleared without any expence, 
and even wiih advantage, would have left the foil fit 
for the culture ot corn and mdigo. The produi^on of 
lilk might even have been undertaken with fuccefs, when 
once the colony had been fudiciently populous to at- 
tend to an crflployment, which the .nildncfs of the 
climate, the number of mullicrry tiecs, and fome fuc- 
cefsful trials, had conftantly invited them to. lii a 
word, what might not have expected from a country, 
where the air is temjierate, and the foil even, frefh, 
and fertile ; and which, priiperly fpeaking, had never 
been inhabited, but ti'-tvciied taielefsly by vagabonds 
equally dellitute of ikill and conduct ? 

Had Louiliana attained to that degree of perfection 
it was capable of, its harbour w'ould^foon have been 
made more eafy of accei's. This might perhaps have 
been effected, by flopping up all the fmall pafles wdth 
the floating trees waliied down by the waters ; and 
by collecting the whole force of the ftream in one 
lingle channeL If the foltnefs of the foil, the ra- 
pidity of the river, or the ebbing of the fea, had oppofed 
infurmountable obftacles to this projed, genius might 
have found fome refources againft them. Every art, 
and every ufeful improvement, would have Aiccef- 
lively appeared to form a fiourifhing and vigorous co- 
lony in that fpacious plain of America. 

This profpeCl, which had never been feen but at a 
diftance, feemed to be drawing near at the laft peace. 
The inhabitants, to whom the treafury owed feven 
millions of livres [291,666!. 13s. 4d.], moftly at^quir- 
ed by criminal manoeuvres, defpairing of ever obtain- 
ing the payment of this dilhoneff debt, or being only 
able to flatter themfelves that they Ihould obtain it 
at a diilant period, and in part only, turned their at- 
tention to fome important cultures with fuccefs. Their 
trade was increaied with part of the peltry trade, which 
hadformerly belonged to Canada. The Freuch ill^nds. 
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the wants of which were continually increaCng, while » o o s 
their refources were diminilhing, required of them , 
more wood, and more ai^ks of fubiiftence. The ’ 
fraudulent connections with Mexico, which the war 
had interrupted, were renewed. The traders of the 
mother country, excluded from fome of the markets 
they had frequented, failed towards the Miffiffippi, the 
borders of which, too long neglected, were at length 
going to be inhabited. Already had two hundred A- 
cadian families fixed there ; and the unfortunate re- 
mains of that nation, difpeifed among the Englifh fet- 
tlements, were preparing to follow them. The fame 
difpofitions were obferved in feveral colonifts of St. 
Vincent’s and Granada, difiatisfied with their new ma- 
ilers. Twelve or fifteen hundred Canadians had al- 
ready begun their march to Louifiana, and were to be 
followed by many more. There are even itrong rea- 
fons to think, that feveral Catholics were preparing 
to quit the Britifh pofTeffions, in order to go into this 
fpacious and beautiful country. 

Such was the flate of things, when the x:ourt ofThePrentA 
Verfailles announced to the inhabitants of Louifiana, 
on the 2 1 ft of April 1 764, that by a fecret treaty made fi«>* t® 
the 3d of November 1762, the property of this iHandffe'^ri^ 
had been given up to the court of Madrid. The Ian- tod® it * 
guid ftate of the colony, the obftacles which prevent- 
ed its improvement, the impoflibility of puting it in 
a fituation to refift the whole force of the enemy unit- 
ed upon the frontier, thefe confiderations muft eafily 
have determined the French miniftry to this ceffion, 
apparently fo confiderable. But what motive could 
induce Spain to accept it ? Would it not have been 
better for them to facrifice Florida without any in- 
demnification, for the reftoration of public tranquil- 
lity, than to receive in exchange a pofTeftion which it 
was impoffible for them to defend ? If it were a bar- 
rier again ft the enterprifes which an ambitious, adlive, 
and powerful nation might form againft Mexico, was 
it not for the intereft of Spain that a faithful ally 
fhould fuftiiin the firft fhock, which would warn them 
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B o o K of the ftoTm, and might perhaps give them time to dif* 

. fipateh? 

’ ~ But in whatever manner this event may be confider- 

ed in a political view, will it not be looked upon as an 
offence againft morality, thus to have fold or given 
away the members the community to a foreign 
power ? For what right has a prince to difpofe of his 
fubjedls without their confent ? 

What becomes of the rights of the people, if all is 
due from the nation to the prince, and nothing from 
the prince to the nation ? Are there then no rights 
but thofe of princes? Thefe pretend to derive their 
power from God alone. This maxim, which is in. 
vented by the clergy, only with a delign of raifing 
kings above the people, that they themfelves may 
command even kings in the name of the Deity, is no 
mote than an iron chain, to bind a whole nation un- 
der the power of one man. It is iy> longer a mutual 
tie of love and virtue, of intereft and fidelity, that 
gives to one family the rule in the midfi of a fociety. 

But why Ihould the fovereign authority wifh to con- 
ceal its being derived firom men? Kings are fuffici- 
ently informed by nature, experience, hifiory, and their 
own confcioufnefs, that it is of the people they hold 
all they poflefs, whether conquered by arms or acquir- 
ed by treaty. As they receive from the people all 
the marks of obedience, why Ihould they refufe to ac- 
cept from them all the rights of authority ? Nothing 
is to be apprehended from voluntary fubmilfion, nor 
is any thing to be obtained by the abufe of ufurped 
power. It can only be fupported by violence ; and is 
it pofiible that a prince can be happy who commands 
only by force, and is obeyed only through fear ? He 
cannot fit eafy upon his throne, when he cannot 
reign without afferting that he holds his crown from 
God alone. Every man may more truly affirm, that 
he holds from God, his life, his liberty, the unalien- 
able right of being governed only by reafon and 
jufiice. The welfare, then, and fecurity of the peo- 
ple, is the fupreme law on which all others depend. 
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This is, undoubtedly, the real fundamental law of all b o o k 
fociety. It is by this we muft interpret every particu- . . 

lar law which muft be derived from this principle, and 
ferve to explain and fupport it. 

If we apply this rule to the treaties of divifion and 
celfion which kings make between themfelves, will it 
appear that they have the right of buying, felling, or 
exchanging their fubje61s, without their confent? Shall 
princes then arrogate to themfelves the barbarous right 
of alienating or mortgaging their provinces and their 
fubje(fts as they would their efte<fts or eftates ; while 
the fupplies granted for the fupport of their houfe, the 
forefts of their domain, the jewels of their crown, are 
all facred unalienable efteds, which we muft never 
have recourfe to, even in the moft preffing exigencies 
of the ftate — Methinks 1 hear the voice of a nu- 
merous colony exclaiming from America, and addref- 
fing the mother- country in the following terms : 

What have I done to thee, that thou ihouldft de- 
** liver me up into the hands of a ftranger ? Did I not 
** fpring from thy loins ? Have I not fown, planted, 

“ cultivated, and reaped for thee alone ? When thy 
** Ihips conveyed me to thefe Ihores, fo different from 
thy own happy climate, didft thou not engage for 
“ ever to protedl me with thy fleets and armies? Have 
“ I not fought in fupport of thy rights, and defended 
“ the country thou gaveft me? After having fertilized 
“ it by my labour, have I not maintained it for thee 
“ at the expence of my blood ? Thy children were 
my parents or my brethren; thy laws my boaft, 

“ and thy name my pride ; that name which I have 
“ driven to render illuftrious among nations to whom 
it was unknown. I have procured thee friends and 
“ allies among the favages. 1 flattered myfelf with 
the thought that I might one day come in competi- 
tion with thy rivals, and be the terror of thine ene- 
mies. But thou haft forfaken me. Thou haft bound 
me without my confent, by a treaty, the very con- 
“ cealment of which was a treachery. Unfeeling, un- 
^tcful parent, how couldft thou break, in oppofi- 
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i o o R ** tion to the di^tes of nature, the ties by which 1 
3CVI. u ^1^ attached to thee, even from my birth ? While 
’ « with inceflant and painful toil 1 was refloring to 

•* thee the tribute of nouriilunent and fubfillence 1 
had received from thee, 1 wiibed for no other com- 
<* fort than that of living and dying under thy law. 
** That comfort thou hall refufed me. Thou hall tom 
“ me from my family, to deliver me up to a mailer 
“ whom 1 did not approve. Rellore my parent to 
•* me ; rellore me to him whofe name 1 have been 
ufed to call upon from my earliell infancy. It is 
“ in thy power to make me fubmit, againll my will, 
to a yoke which 1 abhor ; but this lubmifllon will 
“ only be temporary. I lhall languilh and perifli with 
“ grief and weaknefs ; or if I Ihould recover life and 
“ vigour, it will only be to withdraw myfelf from con- 
“ nedlions 1 detell ; though I Ihould even be compel. 
“ led to deliver myfelf up to thy enemies.” 

CftoduA of lliis averlion which the inhabitants of Louiliana 

Spanilh government, did not alter the ar- 

LouiHana. nmgements made between the courts of Madrid and 
Verfailles. On the 28 th February 1766, M. Ulloa ar- 
rived in the colony with fourfcore Spaniards. Accord- 
ing to the ufual form, he ought to have taken polTef- 
fion immediately on his landing. But this was not the 
cafe : the orders Hill continued to be given out in the 
name of the king of France ; the French magidrates 
frill aded in that capacity, and the troops frill conti- 
nued to do the duties of the fervice under French ban- 
ners ; the perfon who reprefented Lewis XV. frill re- 
tained the command. Thefe circumfrances perfuaded 
the inhabitants, that Charles III. was caufrng the coun- 
try to be examined ; and that he would determine to 
accept or rejeifr it, according as he Ihould find it to the 
advantage or difadvantage of his power. This exami- 
nation was made by an officer who appeared to have 
no favourable opinion of the region which he had come 
to reconnoitre ; and it was natural to hope that he 
would put his mafrer out of conceit with it. 

This illufion was in general prevailing, when a law 
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came from Spain, to forbid Louifiana from carrying 9 o o s 
on any trading conne< 5 tions with the markets where it . 

had hitherto fold its produdions. This fatal decree 
ivas accompanied, according to every teilimony, with 
intolerable haughtinels, with odious monopolies, and 
with repeated ads of arbitrary authority ; evils, which 
were the more opprelfive, as they appeared to be the 
work of the French commander, over whom UUoa 
had acquired fuch an afcendant, as to make him the 
vile inllrument of all his caprices. Thefe aetuiations 
were, perhaps, exaggerated. But the Spaniards fhould 
not have difdained to take every Hep which might 
have undeceived the prejudiced people, and foftened 
their irritated minds. 

This contemptuous behaviour, which was confider- 
ed as the greateil outrage, and as the utmoft llretch of 
tyranny, drove the people to defpair. An infallible 
way of acquiring happinefs and tranquillity prefentcd 
itfelf to them. They had only to go acrofs the river 
to obtain it. The Englifo government folicited them 
to accept an excellent territory, together with every 
kind of encouragement for the culture of it, and all 
the prerogatives of liberty ; but they were attached to 
their country by a facred and beloved tie. They chofe 
rather to petition the council, that Ulloa fliould be 
obliged to retire ; and lince he had deferred till then 
to take polTelHon, that he Ihould not be allowed to do 
it, till the court of Verfailles had heard the reprefen- 
lations of the colony. On the 28th October 1766, 
the tribunal pronounced the decree which was requir- 
ed, and tlie Spaniards quietly reimbarked upon the 
frigate which had brought them there. There was not 
the lealt tumult, nor indecent act committed in New 
Orleans, during the three days that this crifis lafted. 

When it was at an end, the inhabitants of the city, 
and thofe of Lower Louifiana, who had united their 
refentments, in order to bring about the revolution, 
realTumed their labours with the comfortable hopes 
that jheir conduft W’ould be approved by the court of 
France. 
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book The fuccefs did not anfwer their ei^dlation. The 
. deputies of the colony did not arrive in Europe till fo 

'' ’ weeks after Ulloa ; and they found that the miniftry 

of Verfailles were either exceedingly difpleafed with 
what had pafled, or at lead affeded to be fo. Thefe 
difpofitions were openly cenfured by the French na- 
tion, who confidered the colonills of Louifiana in no 
other light than as a generous fet of men, whofe only 
crime was an unlimited attachment to their mother- 
country. A clamour fo unanimous and fo powerful 
was excited in their fiivour, that the government could 
not decently refufe to Ihow fome concern for thefe un- 
fortunate people. This tardy compalfion was of no 
effedt. The court of Madrid, who had forefeen it, 
had caufed M. Orelly to fet out with fpeed for the 
illand Cuba. From thence this commander took 
three thoufand men of regular troops or of militia, 
which he embarked upon twenty-fivoitranfports ; and 
on the 25th of July 1769, he hoifted his flag at the 
mouth of the Mimflippi. 

Upon this intelligence, the minds of all men were 
incenfed with inexpreflible rage againfl a mother- 
country which made a free facrifice of an affedtionate 
colony, and againfl a power which pretended to reign 
over a people who rejedled their inhuman yoke. Steps 
were taken to prevent the landing of the troops, and 
to bum the Ihips which conveyed them. Nothing was 
more eafy, if we may credit thofe who were well ac- 
quainted with the fituation of the place. The confe- 
quences of this bold refolution were not fo dangerous 
as they might appear at firft fight. The inhabitants of 
Louifiana migh hope to form an independent republic. 
Should Spain and France attack them with too great 
a force, they might put themfelves under the protec- 
tion of England ; and ihould Great Britain find itfelf 
in a fituation that would not allow her to grant them 
her fispport, their lafl refource would have t^en to pafs 
over to the eaftem Ihore of the river, with their ibiTes, 
thdr flocks, and their moveables. 

Terrible events were expedted, when the promifes 
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of the Spanifli general, the fupplications of Aubiy, boon 
that weak French commander, whofe imbecility had , ^ 

occafioned the lofs of every thing, and the vehement ’ 
fpeechet of an eloquent magiftrate, quieted the fer- 
ment. No man impeded the progreft of the linall 
fleet which arrived before New Orleans on the 17th of 
Augufl. The next day all the citizens were freed from 
the allegiance which they owed to their firft country. 
PoflefBon was taken of the colony in the name of its 
new mailer ; and the following days, thofe of the in- 
habitants who confented to fubmit to the Caftilian 
yoke took the oaths of allegiance. 

Every thing was now completed, except revenge. 

VitSlims were required. Twelve were chofen out from 
among the mod diilinguilhed perfons in the army, the 
magiilracy, and trade. Six of thefe generous men 
atoned with their blood for the conlideration which 
they enjoyed. The others, perhaps more unfortunate, 
were fent to languifli out their lives in the dungeons 
of the Havannah ; and this horrible tragedy was or- 
dered by the Spanilh minillry, while the French mi- 
nillry lliowed no indignation at it ! 

Inhuman and cruel mailers, who will be inclined to 
belong to you ? Who will be tempted to be called 
your Tubjeds ? By whom will you be ferved, fince 
you difpofe of your colonills, and cede them without 
their confent, in oppolition to the laws of nature, and 
to the rights of mankind, as you would difpofe of a 
herd of cattle? And if they had come out againft 
you, armed with torches in one hand, and daggers in 
the other ; if they had burnt the Ihips of the Spani- 
ards; if they had aflaflinated the perfon who was 
charged with the orders of the court of Madrid ; what 
mortal would be fo vile as to blame them for it? 

Would the French government have had a right to be 
ofiended at an infunredlion, the violence of which 
would only have been proportionate to the attach- 
ment profefled for theznfelves ? Would not the Spa- 
nilh government have received the chailifement they 
deferred ? But the colonifts remained quiet; they 

3 
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Hook fubnnCted with reGgoatioa to the new yoke that was 
. impofed upon them ; they ftifled their inward mut- 
moxa, and took the oath of alie^ance that was requir- 
ed of them. Barbarous, fanguinary, and perfidious 
Spaniards ! they fwore to be faithfol to you, and at 
that vety inilant you were marking out from among 
them the firll vi^ims of your authority. Stupid and 
bafe celouills, where do you conceal yourfelves? What 
outrages are you fubmitting to? Your friends, your 
relations, your chiefs, your defenders, the objeds of 
your affection and of your veneration, are dragging to 
the fcaifold, and are going to be plunged into obfcure 
dungeons ; and you remain motionlefs At what pe- 
riod then, and for what zeafbn, will you expofe your- 
felves to death ? Learn, at lead, to know the power 
under whofe authority you a« to live. Vile rabble, 
come and learn the fate that awaits you, by that of 
citizens who are better than yourfelve^ 

Thofe of the inhabitants who had been drawn to 
the colony by the interefts of their commercial affairs, 
terrified with tliefe atrocious ads, carried their adivity 
elfewhere. Defpair made feveral proprietors of rich 
plantations forlake them. The remainder lived in mi- 
fery and oppreflion. Thefe unfortunate people would 
have had no market for their produdions, nor any 
means of procuring the common necefiaries of life, 
had it not been for foroe clandeftine connedions which 
they carried on with the En^lilh, who trade on the 
Miffiifippi, one of the two fhores of which they pofiefs 
and enrich. Their defiiny mud in time become rather 
kfs difagreeable, becaufe the communication between 
Spain and her colonies is freed from many fhackles, 
and becaufe the French iflands have had the liberty 
granted them of obtaining from that great province, 
upon their owm (hips, wood and fubfidence. The 
•’Court of Madrid, however, hath ib many more impor- 
tant concerns in the New Hemifphere, that it may be 
foretold they will never attend ferioufly to the profpe- 
lity of Lou^oa. 

But can. the wretched lituatioa of^ thefe colonids, 
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idio have Ai&red their leUaw-otdtens to be maflacre^ b o 
es^te any great .degree of cofflpaffion ? Is not th^ . 
nufery a juft pumihineot, wldch they have defervear 
Doth not their confcience, that fevere judn of all our 
oUiigations, inceflantly reproach them in the Allowing 
terms: ** You had honeft and virtuous ina^i^te8» 

*' whofe care was employed all day in c^ttCriblliing to 
** your happinels, and in watching over ^ur i^ty in 
the nightf and over yogr interefts during the whole 
“ year : you had among you fellow- citizens, who lov- 
'* ed and who fuccoured you ; and moft of them were 
attached to you by the moft facred ties. They were 
“ either your Others, your brothers, or yout children; 

** and you have quietly fufiered them to be led to the 
“ fcaffold, or loaded with chains. You walk with 
unfeeling indifference over the ftones which they 
“ have ftained with their blood ! You bow yourfelves 
“ down before their executioners, and obey their or- 
“ ders ! Your courardice muft be puniftied with the 
“ coward’s fate ; and the punifliment muft ftill conti- 
“ nue, till the exertions, of a noble refentment ftiall 
juftify you to yourfelves and to us.” 

Let us now fee what has been the fate of Canada, 
which hath likewife changed its mother-country. 

At the peace of Utrecht, this vaft country was in a stateofCa- 
ftate of weaknefs and miiery not to be conceived. 

This was owing to the French who firft came there, ^cht. 
and who rather threw tbemfelves into this country 
than fettled in it. Moft of them had done nothing 
more than run about the woods; the more fenfible 
among them had attempted fome cultures, but without 
choice or plan. A piece of ground, haftily dlled and 
built upon, was as haftily forfaken. The eXpences, 
however, the government had laid out, together with 
the profits of the fur trade, afforded at intervals to th'e 
inhabitants a tolerable f^b^ftence ; but a (eries of ul^^ 
fortupate wars foon deprived them of thefe advantaj^lC' 

In- 1 714, the exports from Canada did not pxce^’a 
hundred thoufaiid crowns [1 2,500!. j. 'TliisTum, add- 
ed tO' 3 50,000 Uyres [14,5831. 6s, 8d.], wt^cb 'tbe go* 

VoLV. d ■ 
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9 ^ K vernmiot feat over every year, was all the coloi^ M 
. to depend upon, for the payment tii the goods thdy 
received from Europe. And, indeed, thefe were fo 
few, that the genendity were reduced to wear ikins 
like the Indians. Such was the diftrefsful fituation of 
the &r gr^^ part of twenty tfaoufand French, fup- 
pofed to inhilut tiiefe immenfe regions. 

ISipvbtion The happy fpirit which at that time animated the 
feveral parts of the world routed Canada from that 
ba^ of ftate of lethargy in which it had fo long been plunged. 
It appears from the eftimates taken in 1753 and 1758, 
which were nearly equal, that the inhabitants amount- 
ed to 91,000 fouls, exclufive of the regular troops, 
whofe numbers varied according to the Afferent exi- 
gencies of the colony. 

This calculation did not include the many allies 
difperfed throughout an extent of 1200 leagues in 
len^, and of confidefable breadth, nor the 16,000 
Indians who dwelt in the centre of toe French fettle, 
ments, or in their neighbourhood. None of thefe were 
ever confideced as fubjeds, though they lived in the 
midft of a great European colony : the fmalleft clans 
ftiU preferred their independence. All men talk of li- 
berty, but the fevage only enjoys it. Not only the 
wh<de nation, but every indivicfeal, is truly free. The 
confeioufnefr of his independence influences all his 
thoughts and adions. He would enter the palace of 
an .^atic monarch in the feme manner as he would 
the cottage of a peafent, and neither be dazzled with 
his fplendour, nor awed by his power. It is his own 
fpecies, it is mankind, it is his e<]^, that he loves and 
refpe^; but he would hate a mailer, and dellroy him. 

Part of the French colony was centered in three ci- 
ties, <^bec, the capital of Canada, is 1500 leagues 
diflant mm France, and 120 leagi^s from the fea. It 
budt in the form of an amphttheatre, on a peninfula, 
fhide by the rim St. Lawrepce and the river St. 
Ghadesy and iiJpmmands a pndpe^l over extendve 
fields, whtdl.'fet^ to emich it, and nyer a vetytfefe 
load that(*iiiiU adndlt upbrard^ of two hundred fiiips. 



fe tliree a^s in cifoimfiireiic^ Two Uikds 6 i b oJKfE 
circuit are idefisoded bj the water the rocks, which . 
are a better fecurky than the fortifications ereded on 
the tantparts that mvide the peoinfula. The houfes 
are tolerably well built. The inhabitants were com- 
puted at about 10,000 at the beginning of the year 
1 759* place was the centre of comnieree, and 

the feat of government. 

The city of the Trois Rivieres, built ten years later 
than (^bec, and fituated thirty leagues higbn, was 
raifed with a view of encouraging the trade with the 
northern Indians. But this fettlement, though pro- 
mifing at firft, never contained more than 1500 inha- 
bitants, becaufe the fur trade was foon diverted from 
this market, and carried entirely to Montreal. 

Montreal is an illand, ten leagues long, add almoft 
four broad, formed by the river St. Lawrence, fixty 
leagues above Quebec. It is the moit temperate, 
pleafant, and fruitful fpot in all the country. A few 
huts thrown up there as it were by chance in 1640, 
were improved to a regular built town, which con- 
tained four thoufand inhabitants. At firlt it lay ex- 
pofed to the infults of the favages ; but was afterwards 
enclofed with flight palli&des, and then with a wall, 
conArufted alwut fifteen feet high, with battlements. 

It fell to decay, when the inroads of the Iroquois obli- 
ged the French to eredt forts higher up the country, 
to fecure the fur trade. 

The other colonifls, who were not contained within 
the walls of thefe three cities, did not live in tpwns, 
but were Icattered along the banks of the river St. 
Lawrence. FTone were to be feen near the mouth of 
that river, where the foil is uneven and barren, and 
where no com will ripen. The firft habitations to the 
feuth were built at fifty leagues, and to the north, at 
•twenty leagues below Quebec.; they were at a g^t 
diftance from eaek other,, and thdr produce was imt 
indifferent. No very fertile fields were to be framd 
btft in the nesgfabonrhqod of its«apii5al,‘' and they, im- 
proved as one 4 ippioa<dfe^ oibnot 
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K be a move beantifal prdped than the rich horden of 
^ that long and broad canal. Detached woods addis^ 
beauty to the tops of the TcrdaOt mountains, meadows 
covert with flocks, fields crowned with ripening com, 
fmall ftreams of water flowing down to the river, 
churches and caftles feen at intervals through the trees, 
exhibited a fucceflion of the moft inchanting views. 
This interefting fcene did not extend far beyond tbe 
river, and for the following reafon : when the French 
miniftry undertook to form a fettlement in Canada, 
they gave Tome extent to thofe adive or unfortunate 
men who were delirous of fettling there. But as tbe 
cuftom obferved at Paris, which ordains that all the 
delcendants of the head of a family lhall have an equal 
ihare in the inheritance, was introduced in the colony 
at the fame time, this domain was reduced to little or 
nothing by a number of (hares which were divided 
among a long feries of generations. 

If the whole, of the eflate had beenTeeured to the 
eldeft fon, as the public good required, the province 
would have taken another turn. The father, urged to 
economy and labour by the defire of providing for his 
other children, would have required more lands, co- 
vered them with buildings, flocks, and cultures ; and 
upon tl^efe plantations he would have placed his nu. 
merous pofterity. The pew proprietors would in their 
turn have followed this proper example of paternal af- 
fedion; and , the whole colony would in time have 
been entirely peopled and cultivated. 

Tbe advantages of this policy, which had efcaped 
the attention of the court of Veiiailles, were at length 
perceived by them in 1745. They forbade tbe further 
divifion of any plantation which (hould not have an 
acre and a half in front, and thirty or forty in depth. 
This regulation did not remedy thjV milchiefs occafion- 
ed by two ages of ignpi^nce ; Imi it put a flop to an 
incopvepiehce, which in tbe end muft have defltovd^ 
the cclonF* | 
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eontrarf to the laws of nature ‘; but can there he anj a o 
foundation for fuch' a tvproach ? Gan a man who hath 
ended his career pieferve any rights ? Doth he not lol^ ' 
them all when he ceaieB''to breathe? When the Al. 
iKighty deprives him of life, doth he not deprive him 
of every thing that had any relation to it ? Ouj^ht his 
lad will to have any influence over the jgenerarions 
which fucceed him ? Certainly not. As Tong as he 
lived, he hath enjoyed with reafon the lands which 
he cultivated. At his death they belong to” the firft 
perfon who (hall take poilelfion of them and cultivate 
them. This is the law of nature. If another order 
of things hath been eftablifhed throughout almod the 
whole of the globe, this is a neceflary conlequence ol 
focial inditutions. Their laws have derogated from 
thofe of nature, to fecure tranquillity, to encourage 
induftry, and to confirm liberty. The government 
will have a right to a<S as they have done, when they 
(hall think it proper for the interefls and for the com- 
mon happinefs of the members of the commuiuty, and 
confequently in a more or lefs favourable mannw tc 
one individual or another. Among the feveral poflible 
inditutions refpeding the inheritance of the citizens 
after their deceafe, there is one which would perhaps 
meet with fome approbation. This is, that the edate; 
of rile d^ceafed fhould return to the mafs of the pub- 
lie funds, to be employed fird towards the relief of the 
indigent, and after tliM, to redore perpetually a kind 
of equality between the fortunes of individuals ; wher 
thefe two important objects had been fulfilled, the refl 
Ihould be appropriated to the rewarding of virtue anc 
the encouraging of talents. 

But to return to Canada : there Nature herfelf di- 
redted the labours of the hufbandman, and taught bin 
that watery and Tandy grounds, and thofe where th< 
pine, the fir-tree, ijsid the cedar grew folitary, wer< 
jinfavourablfc to t^culture j but wherever he fooaxl 
B foil covered with maple, oak, beech, hornbeam,OS*kl 
(mail cherry trees, Hit might reafonably^ expeft' an a- 
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S ^ o X bandit' crop of wheat, rye, mane, barley, flax, H^npi 
. tobaocd, pulfe, and pot-herbs in great i^ty, dnd U 
^^aU kinds. 

Moft of the inhabhantr had a feore of iheep, whofe 
wool was very valuable to them ; ten or a tknen mtik 
cows, and five or fix oxen for the plough. The cattle 
werefmall, bnt their fielh was exceltent; and thefe 
people lived much better than our country people da 
m Europe. 

With this kind of affluence, they could aSbrd to 
keep a number of horfes ; which were not fine, but 
fit ror drudgery, and able to perform journeys of a- 
mazing length upon the fnow. And indeed the co- 
lonifts took fuch delight in nicreafing the breed of 
them, that in winter time they would feed them with 
the com which they themfdves wanted fometimes at 
another feafon. 

Such was the fituation of the 83,oqp French, dif. 
perfed or colleded on the banks of the rhrer St. Law- 
rence. Above the head of the river, and in what is 
called the Upper-country, there were Sooo more, who 
were rather addided to hunting and trade than to huL 
bandry. 

Then firll fettlement was Catarakui, or Fort Fron- 
tenac, built in 1671, at the entrance of the lake On> 
tario, to flop the inroads of the Englilh and Iroquois. 
The bay of this place ferved as a harbour for the men 
of war and trading vefiels belonging to this great lake, 
which might with more propriety be called a fea,' and 
where ftorms are almoft as frequent and as dreadful as 
on the ocean. 

Between the lakes Ontario and Erie, each of which 
mtSafures three hundred leagues in circumference, lies 
a fiad of land fodrteen leagues in extent. This trad 
is inteifeded towards the middle by the fiimous fall of 
Niagara, which from its hmght, bicadth, and fhape, 
aad from the qumitity and impetiKfflty of its waters, 
|s jiiftly accounted tl^ mdft woridnfbl catarad^ in the 
aboye this grand and awfiil ws^orfhll 
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tint Ffance had ended foctHeadoiu, with a defign t9 9 o o IB 

pnve&t the Indiam £n>oi carrying th^ furs to the 

val nation. r— 

Beyond the lake £He is an extent of land» diftin- 
guhhed by the name of the Stnight, wluf9% exceeds 
all Canada for the mildnefs of the climate, tm beauty 
and variety of the landfcapes, the richncfi of the foil* 
and the profufion of game and fiih. Natun has la> 
viihed all her blelfingt to enrich this beautifiil fpot. 

But this was not the motive that detemhw^ the 
French to fettle there in the beginning of the pmfent 
century. It was the vicinity of feveral Indian nations, 
who could fupply them with confider^lde quantities of 
furs ; and, indeed, this trade increaled very hid. 

The fuccels of this new fettlement proved &tal to 
the poft of Michillimakinach, a hundred leagues fur.> 
ther, between the lake Michigan, the lake Huron, and 
the lake Superior, which are ^ three navigable. The 
greatefl part of the trade which ufed to be carried on 
there with the natives, was transferred to the Streight, 
where it continued. 

Befide the forts already mentioned, there were fomo 
of lefs note, built in different parts of the country, ei<- 
ther upon rivers, or at the openings between the 
mountains ; for the fird fentiment wUch intereft in- 
fpires is that of miflruft, and its firft impulfe is that of 
attack or defence. Each of thefe forts was provided 
with a garrifon, which defended the French who were 
&ttled in the neighbourhood. There were in all eight 
thoufand fouls, who inhabited the upper country. 

Few of the colonids had fuch manners as it could Manners of 
have been wifhed they had had. Thofe whom rural 
labours fixed in the country, allowed only a few mo- 
ments to the care of their flocks, and to other indif- 
penfable occupations, during the winter. The reft of 
the time was pafiedln idlen^, at public houfes, or ip 
running along the fnow in fledges, in imitation of tM 
moft diftinguiihed citizens. When the return of toe 
fpring called them out to the neceflary labours of the 
field, they ploughed the ground fuperficiaUy trithout 
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i* o o K ever manuring it, fowed it caield^jr, and then itetupi* 

. ^ ed t« their former indolent manner of life till harvOT^ 

’■ timn. In a country where the people were too proud 
Of too lazy to work by the day, every family was obli- 
ged to gather in their own cn^ ; and nothing was to 
be feen of that fprigfatly joy, which on a fine fummer’s 
day enlivens the reapers, while they are gathering in 
their rich harveil. 

lliis amazing negligence might be owing to feveral 
caufes. The excelnve cold in winter, which froze up 
the rivers, totally put a flop to the exertions of the 
inhabitants. They contraded fuch a habit of idlenefs 
during the continuance of the fevere weather for eight 
months fucceffively, that labour appeared infupport- 
abie to them even in the fined weather. The nume- 
rous feftivals prefcribed by their religion, which owed 
its increafe to their eftablifhment, prevented the firil 
exertion, as well as they interruptedethe progrefs of 
indudry. Men are ready enough to coihply with that 
fpecies of devotion that flatters their indolence. Lafl- 
ly, a paflion for war, which bad been purpofely en- 
couraged among tbefe bold and courageous men, made 
them averfe from the labours of huibandry. Their 
minds were fo entirely captivated with military glory, 
that they thought only of war, though they engaged 
in it without pay. 

The inhabitants of the cities, efpecially of the capi- 
tal, fpent the winter, as well as the fummer, in a con- 
flant fcene of diflipation. They were alike infenfible 
to the beauties of nature and to the pleafures of ima- 
gination ; they had no tafte for arts or fciences, for 
treading or inflrudion. Their only paflion was amufe- 
inent ; and peifons of all ages -were fond of dancing 
at aflTemblies.' This manner of life confiderably in- 
created the influence of the women, who were poflefl^ 
ddlif every attradion, except thme foft emotions of 
the foul, which alone ^on^tate the merit and the 
charm of beauty. Livel|^, gay, and addided to co- 
quetry ifihd rallantry, th^ were more fond of infpir* 
li^gthan feding the tender paflSons. There appeared 
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in both fexes a greater degree of devotion than virtue^ b o o tl 
more religion than probity, a higher fenfe of honour 
than real honeily. Superftition took place of mora« ' ^ 

lity, which will always be the cafe, wherever men are 
taught to believe that ceremonies will cotppenfate for 
good works, and that crimes are expiated by prayers. 

Idlenefs, prejudice, and levity, would never have Form of p». 
gaindd fuch an afcendant in Canada, had the govern- 
ment been careful to turn the attention of the people » Canada 
to lafting and ufeful objeds. But all the colonl^ were^^t^*" 
required to pay anjj^plicit obedience to a mere mili- ^bich cni- 
tary authority! They were unacquainted with the SuAf'y,"a^* 
flow and fure procefs of laws. The will of the chief, 
or of his delegates, was an oracle, which they were 
not even at liberty to interpret ; an awful decree, 
which they were to fubroit to without examination. 

Delays and reprefen tations were fo many crimes in the 
eyes of a defpotic ruler, who had ufurped a power of 
punifliing or abfolving merely by his word. He had 
the authority of difpenting all favours* and penalties, 
rewards and punifliments ; the right of imprifoning 
without the fliadow of a crime, and the Hill more for> 
midable right of enforcing a reverence for his decrees 
as fo many ads of jultice, though they were but the 
irregular fallies of his own caprice. 

In early times, this unlimited powrer was not exer- 
cifed in matters of military difcipline and political ad« 
miniftration only, but extended even to civil jurifdic- 
tion. The governor decided abfolutely, and without 
appeal, all differences ariiing between the coloniffs. 

Thefe conteffs were fortunately very rare, in a coun- 
try tvhere all things might almoft be faid to be in 
common. This dangerous authority fubfilled till 1663, 
at which period a tribunal was eroded in the capital 
for the definitive trial of all caufes depending through- 
out the colony. The cuftom of Paris, modified in 
conformity to local circumffances, formed the code of 
their laws. 

This code was not mutilated or disfigured by a mix- 
ture of revenue laws. The adminiftration of the 
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sfinanoes in Canada onty ^wred a few fines of aliena- 
tion, a trifling contribution firom the inhabiiants of 
Qudbec and Montreal towards maintaining the forti- 
fications, and (bme duties i^n all goo^ imported 
and exported. Tbefe icTeral articles united brought 
no more than a6o,aoo livres [10,841!. 138. 4d.] into 
the treafuiy, in the mofl flourilhing times of the co- 
lony. 

The lands were not taxed by government, but were 
burdened with other charges. At the firil eftablilb- 
ment of the colony, the king rewiu^d bis officers, ci- 
vil and military, and others of hir fubjeds, whom he 
wifiied to remunerate or to enrich, with grants of land, 
from two to fix leagues iquare. Thefe great proprie- 
tors, who were men of moderate fortunes, and unflcill- 
ed in agriculture, were unable td manage fuch valt 
eftates, and were therefore under a neceffity of mak- 
ing over their lands to veteran foldier^ or to the colo- 
nifls, for a perpetual ani>uity. 

Each of thde vaflals was commonly allowed ninety 
acres of land, and engaged to pay annually to the 
lord of the manm: one or two fols [a halfpenny or a 
penny] per acre, and a meafure of corn for the entire 
grant. He likewife engaged to work in the lord’s 
mill, and to cede to him, for the miller’s fees, the 
fourteenth part of the flour ; he alfo engaged to pay 
one twelfth for the fines of alienation, and remained 
fubje^ to the lord’s right of repurcbafe. 

There have been writers who have applauded, with 
enthufialm, a fyflem which appeared proper to confirm 
order and Aibordination. But was not this introducing 
into America the image of the feudal government 
which for fo long a time had occafioned the ruin of 
Europe ? . Was it not giving fubfiftence to a great 
numl^r of idle perfons, at the expence of the only 
clafi of citizens with which an infant flate ought to be 
peoj^ ? The burden of an annuitant nobility was 
fiill increafed tp thefe ufefiil <;afefl^;8^.by the addition- 
al weiglitrof the exadions of tne ajPbr gv. This rapa- 
cfeus body obtained of the mini^^lir 1663, that the^ 
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Dioiild receive tbe tbirUtntb part aU that the JbU Jboalda 
produce bv tbe labour of man^ and qf aJl that it JhouU 
'produce Jpo^aneot^. This intolen^ vexation, in a 
country which was not yet well fettled, had lafted 
foi^r years, when the fupreme council of Quebec took 
upon tbemfelves, in 1667, to reduce the tithes to a 
twenty^dxth ; and an edidt of 1769 confirmed 4 his re- 
gulation, which was ftill too favourable to the prieib. 

So many impediments previoufly oj^Kded to the 
progrefs of agriculture, difebled the colony from pay- 
ing for the neceflbries that came from the motb^ 
country. The French miniftiy were at lall fo fully 
convinced of this truth, that, after having always ol^ 
ilinately oppofed the eftablifhment of manufadures 
in America, they thought it their intereft even to pro- 
mote them in 1 706. But thofe late encouragements 
had very little effed ; and the united induftry of the 
colonifis could never produce more than a few coarfe 
linens, and fome veiy bad woollens. 

The filheries were not much more attended to than 
the manufadures. The only one that could become 
an objed of exportation was that of tbe feal. This 
aqjpal has been ranked in the clafs of fiih, though he 
bMbt dumb; he is always produced on land, and 
lives more on dry ground than in tbe water. His 
head is fomewhat like that of a maftiff. He has four 
paws,* which are very fhort, efpecially the hinder ones, 
which ferve him rather to crawl than to walk upon. 
They are fiiaped like fins, but the fore-feet have claws. 
His Ikin is bard, and covered with ihort hair. He is 
at firft white, but turns fandy or black as he grows 
up. Sometimes he is of all thefe three difierent co- 
lours. 

There are two diflferent kinds of feals. The larger 
one fbmetimes weighs two thoufand pounds, '«id feems 
to have a lharper ihout than the others. The fmafi 
ones, whofe &m is commonly marbled, are adive, 
and more dexterous in extricating themfelves out of 
the fnares that are laid for them. The have 
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1 d o K the art of taming thtem lb far as to make them fdlow 

They couple upon the rocks, and fometiiAes on the 
ice; and it is there alfo that the dams bring forth 
their young. They eomroonly bear two ; and they 
ufually fuckle them in the water, but more frequently 
on land. When they want to teach them to fwim, it 
is faid they carry them upon their backs, drop them 
now and then into the water, then take them up a- 
gain, and proceed in this manner till they are (Irong 
enough to fwim of themfelves. Mod little birds flut- 
ter about from fpray to fpray, before they venture to 
fly abroad ; the eagle carries her young, to train them 
up to encounter the boifterous winds ; it is not, there- 
fore, furprifing that the feal, produced on land, Ihould 
ufe her little ones to live under water. 

This amphibious animal is fiflied for only on the 
labrador coaft. The Canadians gosto this frozen and 
almofl uninhabitable coaft toward the middle of Oc- 
tober, and remain there till the beginning of June. 
They place their nets between the continent and a 
few fmall iflands at a little diftance. The feals, who 
commonly come in ftioals from the eaft, atte mn^ to 
paft thofe kinds of ftraits, and are caught. vMmn 
they are conveyed to land, they remain frozen there 
till the robnth of May. They are then thrown into 
-hot kettles, from whence their oil flows into another 
veflel, where it cools. Seven or eight of thefe animals 
yield a hogfhead of oil. 

The ikin of the feal was formerly ufed for muffs, 
but afterwards to cover trunks, and to mak^. fhoes 
and boots. ' When it is well tanned, the grain is n<rt 
unlike that of Morocco leather. If it be not quite fo 
fine, it preferves, however, its colour longer. 

The fiefli of the feal is generallpr allow^ tp be good, 
butit turns to better account when boiled!- down io 
This (m 1 keeps clear for a long time, has no bad 
ImeS,' and limves no fediment. It is ufed for bamin'g 
and'dMng leather. 
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Fire or fix fmall fliips were fitted oat yearly from a o o x 
Canada for the feal filheiy, and one or two Icfs for the . . 

Caribbee Iflands. It received from the iflands nine or ' 
ten veflels laden with rum, molallbs, coffise, and furar; 
and from France about thirty fiiips, the lading of which 
together might amount to nine tboufand tons. 

In the interval between the two laft wars, which 
was the mod flourifiiing period of Uie colony, the ex- 
ports did not exceed 1,200,000 livres [50,000!.} in 
furs, 800,000 [33.333I. 6s* 8d.j in beaver, 250,000 
[10,4161. 13s. 4d.j m feal oil, the fame in fiourand 
peas, and 150,000 livres [6250I.] in wood of all kinds. 

Theie feveral articles put together amounted only to 
2,650,000 livres [110,416!. 13s. 4d.] a year; a ium 
fufficient to pay for the commodities fent from the 
mother-country. The government made up the de- 
ficiency. 

When the French were firft in pofl*e(fion Canada, Tnetie. 
they had very little fpecie. The fmall quantity that 
was brought in from time to time by the new fettlers,p«cn<tf 
did not continue in the country, becaufe the nec6f>^^^t 
iitous date of the colony foon occafioned it to re- country, 
turn. This was a great obdacle to the progrels ofS ^^ tV^y 
commerce and agriculture. In 1670, the court 
Verfailles coined a particular fort of money for the ufe 
of all the French fettlements in America, and fet 
nominal value upon it, one-fourth above the current w they 
coin of the mother-country. But this expedient was^^jS®^ 
not produdive of the advantages that were expeded, 
at lead with regard to New France. They therefore 
contrived to fubditute paper-currency indead of me- 
tal, for the payment of the troops, and other expences 
of government. This fucceeded till the year 1713, 
when the engagements that had been made with the 
adminidrators of the colony were not faithfully ob- 
ferved. Their bills, of exchange d^awn upon the trea- 
fury of thq mother-country were not honoured, and . 
from that time fell into diforedit. They were at lad ^ 
p£d off in i(720,<with the lod of five-eighths. / 

This event oct^fioued the revival of the ufe of fpe- 
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• o o K de in Canada : Init thb expedient Idled poly 

. ■ yeadr. The merchants found it troubleforat, chaq^ 

’ lAle, and hazardous to fend' money to France, add To 
did all the colonhb who had any renrittanoes to make ; 
fo that they were the firft to (blidt the re-eftabliOi* 
ment of paper-cunency. This confided of cards, on 
which were (lamped the arms cf France and Navarre, 
aD%* they were figned by the governor, the intendant, 
and the oomptroUer. They were of twenty .four [il.], 
twelve [los.], fix [5$.], and three livres [as. 6d.] ; and 
of thirty [is. 3d.], fifteen [7-fd.], and feven fols and a 
half [3^.]. The value of the whole number that was 
made out, did not exceed a million of livres [41,666!. 
13s. 4d.]. When thisfum was not fufficient for the 
pubhc ougencies, the deficiency was made up by or. 
ders figned only by the idtendant. This was the firil 
abufe;.but one of dill greater confequence was, that 
their number was unlimited. Tl^, fmalled were of 
twenty fols [lod.], and the highell of a hundred livres 
[4I. 3s. 4d.]. Thefe dififerent papers circulated in the 
colony, and fupplied the want of fpecie till the month 
of Odloher. This was the lated feafon for the (hips 
to fail from Canada. Then all this paper-currency 
was turned into bills of exchange, payable in France 
by the government, which was fuppofed to have made 
ufe of the value. But they were fo multiplied by the 
year 1754, that the royal treafury could no longer an. 
fwer fuch large demands, and was forced to protraft 
the payment. An unfortunate war that broke out 
two years after, fo tncreafed their number, that at lad 
they were prohibited. This prefently rat^ the pride 
of all commodities to an immoderate degree ; and as, 
on account of the enormous expences of the war, the 
king was the chief confumer, he alone bore the lofs 
arifiog from the difoard^ ^per, and. from the dear, 
lieis m the goods; In 1759, the minid^ wem obli. 
gpfi to- dap payment of the Canada huk, their 
origip and t^ir real valw could be traced^ Tbe^ 
amounted to an alarming nijiii|het. 

The annual expencps of govemiheftt for Canada, 
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which in 1729 did not exceed 400P00 lines [i6,<S6<9. b o or bl 
13s. 4d.], ana before 1740 never were greater than ^^*' . 

1.700.000 [71,8331. 6 ». j8d.], were itmnei& after that ’ 
period. The year 1750 c^ 2,100,000 [87,500!.]; 
the 3rcar 1751, 2,700,000 [112,5001.] ; the year 1752, 

4.090.000 [17041 61, 138.46.]; theyear 1753, 5,300,000 
[220,8331. 6s. 8d.] ; the year j 754, 445o,ooo{i^4i61. 

138. 4d.]; the year 1755, 6,100,000 [254,16^. 13$. 

46.]; the year 1756, 11,300,000 [470,8331.63.86.]; 
the year 1757, 19,250,000 [802,083!. 6s. Sd.]; the 
year 1758, 27,900,000 [1,162,500!.] ; the year 1759, 
26,000,000 [1,083,3331. 6s. 8d.]; the fidl eight months 
of the year 1760, 13,500,000 [562,500!.]. t-Of thefe 
prodigious fums 80,000,000 [3,333,333!. 6s. 8d.] were 
due at the peace. 

This infamous debt was traced up to its origin. The 
malverfations were horrid. Some perfons, who had be- 
come delinquents from the abufe of the unlimited 
power which government had granted them, were de- 
graded, banilhed, and ilripped of part of their plun- 
der. Others, not lefs guilty, by diftributing their gold 
with a lavifti hand, efcaped reftitution and infamy, and 
iniblently enjoyed the fortune they had acqiured by 
fuch criminal means. The bills of exchange were redu- 
ced to one half, and the orders to a fourth part of their 
value. They were both paid in bonds l^aring four 
per cent, intereft, which fell into the greateft difcredit. 

In the debt of eighty millions [3,333,333!. 6s. 8d.], 
the Canadians were holders of thirty, four millions 
[1,416,6661. 13s. 46.] in orders, and feven millions 
{291,6661. 135. 46.] in bills of exchange. Their pa- 
per was fubje^ed to the general regulation ; but Great 
Britain, whofe fubjeds they were become, obtained 
for them an indemnity of three millions [125,400!.] 
in bonds, and fix hundred thoufand livres [250,000!.] 
in fpecie; fo tluif/tbey received fifty-five per cent, 
upon their bills of ^xc^nge, and thirty-four per cent, 
upon their orders. 

If 'Canada did not 'deferve thefe facrifices ftom the 
mnftier-couiitry, it was the fiiult of the power that f^ce 

a 
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» o o,K gave laws to it. Nature had made this countiy pro> 
. per fear the produ^on of all kinds of grain, a^ich are 

fBi|htbw here of a fuperior quality, and liable to few accidents, 
becaufe when Town in May, they are gathered before 
' the end of Auguft. The wants of the American 
iflands, and of part of Europe, fecure the Tale of them 
at an advantageous price. Neverthelefs, no more 
wheat W'as ever cultivated than what was necellary for 
the colonifts, who were even fometimes reduced to the 
neceffity of drawing their fubfiftence from foreign 
markets. 

If hulbandry had been encouraged and extended, 
the bre^ of cattle would have increafed. There is 
fuch plenty of pafture- ground and of acorns, that the 
colonies might eaflly have bred oxen and hogs enough 
to fupply the French iflands with beef and pork, with- 
out having recourfe to Irifli beef. Poifibly, thefe cat- 
tle might in time have increafed fuffisiently to furnifli 
the traders of the mother- country. 

The lame advantages could not have been obtain, 
ed feom their flieep, even if the rigour of the cli- 
mate had not fet an invincible obllacle to their mul- 
tiplication. Their fleece, which mufl always be coarfe, 
can only be ufefuUy employed in the colony itfelf, for 
fluffs of a more or lefs ordinary kind. 

The fame thing cannot be faid of the ginfeng. 
This plant, which the Chmefe procure from the Co- 
rea, or from Tartary, end which they buy at the 
weight of gold, was Iband in 1720 by the Jefuit La- 
fltau, in the forefts of Canada, where it grows very 
common. It was foon carried to Canton, where it 
was much efleemed, and fold at an extravagant price. 
The ginfeng, which at firft fold at Quebec for thirty 
or forty Ibis (about is. 6d. on an average] a pound, 
rofe to twenty-five livres [il. idi!.]. In 175?, the 
Caqadians exported ^is plant to tbe vidue of 500,000 
fivres [3d,833l. 6s. dS,]. 7'^ere was fuch a demand 
that they were gather in May what 

H^ht ,jiiot to have beea.gamer<m till Scpteml^.^d 
^gdfy In the oven what Ih 9 ul 4 have been 

4 . 
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dually in the (hade. Th» fpoilt the iale of the gin* a o 6 H 
feng of Culada, in the only country in the world . 
where it could find a maHcet ; and the colonifis were 
feverely puniihed for their elceffive rapacioufnefs, by 
the total iofs of a branch of commerce, which,' if right- 
ly managed, might have proved a fource of opulence. 

Anothei', and a Airer plan for the encouragement of 
indullry, was the working of the iron mines which 
abound in thofe parts. Mr. Dantichath laboured for 
a long time to difeover a certain method of claffing all 
the kinds of iron that are known. After a great 
number of experiments, the detail of which would 
be improper here, he hath found that the iron of Sty- 
ria was the bed. The fecond bed is the iron of North 
America, of Danemara in Sweden,, of Spain, of Bay- 
onne, of Roufiillon, of the country of Foix, of Ber- 
ri, of Thierache, and of Sweden, the common iron 
of France, and ladly, that of Siberia. If this be real- 
ly the cafe, what advantage might not the court of 
Verfailles have derived from the mine which was .dif- 
covered at the Trois Rivieres, which is exceedingly 
abundant, and near the furface of the earth? At fird 
it was only carelefsly and improperly worked ; but 
thefe labours were increafed and improved by a black- 
finith arrived from Europe in 1 739. The colony made 
ufe of no other iron than tliis ; fome fpecimens of it 
were even exported, but there the matter reded. This 
negligence was the more inexcufable, as at this pe- 
riod the refolurion had been taken, after much hefi- 
tation, to form a naval fettlement in Canada. 

The fird Europeans who landed on that vad region, 
fi)und it entirely covered with-foreds. The principal 
trees were oaks of prodigious height, pines of 
all fixes. Thefe woods, when felled, might liave been 
conveyed with, eafe down the river St. Lawrence, and 
the nutnberlefs rivers that fall into it. By an unac- 
countable fatality, all thefe treafures were overlooked 
or defpifed. At length the attention of the court of 
Verfailles was turned towards them ; and fome docks 
were c'ondru^led by their orders at ^ebcc, for buitd- 
Fo/. K R 
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t o o K ing men of war : but this bufinefs was, unforti)i)atdy, 

. . trufted to agents, who had nothing in vif w but their 

* * own private intereft. 

The timber ihould have been felled upon the hills, 
where the cold air hardens the wood by contra^ing 
its fibres : whereas it was conilantly taken from marfhy 
grounds, and from the banks of the rivers, where the 
moifture gives it a loofer and a richer texture. Infiead 
of conveying it in barges, they floated it down on 
rafts to the place of its deflination, where, being for- 
gotten and left in the water, it gathered a kind of 
mols that rotted it. Inflead of being put under iheds 
when it was landed, it was left expofed to the fun in 
fummer, to the fuow in winter, and to the rains in 
fpring and autumn. It was tiien conveyed into the 
dock-yards, where it again fullained the inclemency 
of the feafons for two or three years. Negligence or 
dilhonefly enhanced the price of evej|y thing to fuch 
a degree, that fads, ropes, pitch and tar, were import- 
ed from Europe into a country, which, with a little 
induftry, might have fupplied the whole kingdom of 
France with all thefe materials. This bad manage- 
ment had broi^ht the w'ood of Canada entirely into 
difrepute, and efleclually ruined the refources which 
that country aflbrded for the navy. 

The colony furniflied the manufa<flures of the mo- 
ther-country with a branch of trade that might almoll 
be called an exclufive one, which was the preparation 
of the beaver. This commodity at firft was fubjedled 
to the oppreffive reftraints of monopoly. The India 
Company could not but make an ill ufe of their pri- 
vilege, and really did fo. What they bought of the 
Indians was chiefly paid for in £ngh& fcarlet cloths, 
which thofe people were very fond of wearing. But 
as they could nuke twenty-five or thirty per cent, 
more of their commodities in the Englilh fettlements 
than the Company chofe to give, they carried thither 
aU tbay cbyld conceal from the fearch of the Com- 
pany’s agen^, and exchanged their beaver foc En- 
g}i(h cloth and India callico. Thus did France, by 
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the abufe of an inftitution which ihe was by no iiidsnsB o d^K 
obliged to maintain, depriiw herihlf of the double ad< . . 

vantage of furnilhing materials to fome of her own ’ 
manu&dlures, and of fecuring a market for the pro* 
duce of others. She was equally ignorant of the fa- 
cility of eftablifhing a whale fiihery in Canada. 

The chief fources of this fiihery are Davis’s Straits 
and Greenland. Fifty fhips come every year into the 
former of thefe latitudes, and a hundred and fifty in- 
to the latter. The Dutch are concerned in more 
than three-fourths of them. The reft are fitted out 
from Bremen, Hamburgh, and England. It is com- 
puted that the whole expence of fitting out 200 Ihips 
of 350 tons burden, upon an average, muft amount to 
10,000,000 of livres [416,666!. 13s. 4d.]. The ufual 
produce of each is rated at 80,000 livres [33331- 6s. 

8d.], and confequenfly the whole amount of the fiih- 
ery cannot be lels than 3,200,000 livres [1.333,3331- 
6s. 8d.]. if we deduift from this the profits of the 
feamen who are employed in thefe hard and dange- 
rous voyages, very little remains for the merchants con- 
cerned in this trade. 

Thefe circumftances have by degrees difgufted the 
Bifcayans of a trade, in which they were the firft ad- 
venturers. Other Frenchmen have not been induced 
to take it up, infomuch that the whale fiftiery has been 
totally abandoned by that nation, which of all others 
confumed the greateft quantity of blubber, whale-bone, 
and fpermaccti. 

It was an eafy matter to take it up again in the 
gulf of St. Lawrence, and even at the mouth of the 
Saguenay, which is clofe to the excellent port of, Ta- 
douftac. It is even affirmed, that it hath been tried 
on the fitft amval of the French in Canada, and that 
it hath been interrupted for no other reafon than be- 
caufe the profits of the fur-trade were more eafy and 
more rapid. It is, hoWever, certain, that the fifhciry 
in the river St. Lawrence would have been attended 
with lefs danger and lefs expence, than at Davis’s 
Straits or Greenland. It hath ever been the fate of 

Rij 
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ROOK this colony, that the bed fchemes with regard to it 
. . have not been puifued with perfeverance ; and that 

’ in particular the government have never done any 
thing for the encouragement of the whale fifhery, 
which might have proved an excellent nurfery for 
feamen, and given to France a new branch of com. 
merce. 

The fame indifference hath been earned ftill further. 
The cod fiffi frequent particularly the river St. Law. 
rence, as high up as at the diffance of fourfeore leagues 
from the fea. They may be caught as they pafs over 
this vail fpace. It would, however, be advantageous 
to etlabliih a fettled fifhery at the harbour of Mont 
Louis, lituated at the mouth of a pleafant river, which 
can receive velTels of one hundred tons burden, and 
which flickers them from every kind of danger. The 
■ fifli is more plentiful there than any where eUe. Every 
convenience required for drying the ^flfli is found up> 
on the fliores ; and the neighbouring lands are very 
proper for pafture- grounds or culture. Every circum. 
flance induces us to believe that a colony would pro- 
fper in that fltuation. This was the opinion in 16^7 ; 
and an affbciation was formed at this period to begin 
this undertaking, by the attention of Riverin, an ac- 
tive and intelligent roan. Numberlei's obflacles oc- 
cafloned the failure of this projedl, which hath been 
fince refumed, but very carelefsly executed. This was 
a great misfortune for Canada, which, had it been r»- 
markable for any fuccels of this kind, would thereby 
have greatly extended it^ connexions with Europe and 
with the Well Indies. 

Every circumilance, therefore, confpired to pro. 
mote the profperity of the fettlemcnts in Canada, if 
they had been affilled by the men who feemed to be 
mod interelled in them. But whence could proceed 
that inconceivable want of induffry, which fufiered 
them to remain in the fame wretched date they were 
in at 

confefled, that the nature pf the climate 
p|efeated dime obflacles to the efforts of ptflicy. Tk^ 
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fiver St. Lawrence is frozen up for fix months in the b o o it 
year. At other times it is not navigable by night, ^ on . 

account of thick fogs, rapid currents, iand-banks, and to orer. 
concealed rocks, which make it even dangerous by 
day-light. From Quebec to Montreal, the river is,^V^vaii> 
only pracEticable for veflels of three hundred tons bur- 
den, and even thefe arc frequently impeded by terrible “ 
winds, which detain them a fortnight or three weeks 
in this Ihort pailage. From Montreal to the Lake 
Ontario, traders meet with no lefs than fix water- falls, 
which oblige them to unload their canoes, and to 
convey them and their lading a confiderable way by 
land. 

Far from encouraging men to furmount the difficul- 
ties of nature, a mifinformed government planned 
none but ruinous fchemes. To gain the advantage 
over the Englifii in the fur-trade, they ercdled three 
and thirty forts, at a great difiance from each other. 

The building and vidlualling of them diverted the Ca- 
nadians from the only labours that ought to have en- 
grufled their attention. This error engs%ed them in 
an arduous and perilous track. 

It was not without fome uneafinefs that the Indians 
faw the formation of thefe fettlements, which might 
endanger their liberty. Their fufpicions induced them 
to take up arms, fo that the colony was feldom free 
from war. Neceffity made all the Canadians foldiers. 

Their manly and military education rendered them 
hardy from their youth, and fearlefs of danger. Be- 
fore they had arrived to the age of manhood, they 
would traverfe a vafi continent in the fummer-time in 
canoes, and in winter on foot, through ice and fnow. 

Having nothing but their gun to procure fubfifience 
with, they were in continual danger of fiarving ; but 
they were under nq apprehenfion, not even of falling 
into the 'hands of the favages, who had exerted a]l the 
efforts of their imagination in inventing tortures for 
their enemies, far worfe than death. 

The fedentary arts of peace, and the confiant la- 
ISQprs of agriculture, could have no attradlion for m^ 
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B 'O o K accuflomed to an adUve but wandering life. Tbe 
. . court, which form no idea of the fweets or the’utility 

of niral life, increafed the averflon which the Caoadi* 
ans had conceived for it, by bellowing all thieir fa* 
vours and honours upon military exploits alone. The 
diflintflion that was chiefly lavifhed uras that of nobU 
lity, which was attended with the mod fatal confe- 
quences. It not only plunged the Canadians in idle- 
nefs, but alfo infpired them with an unconquerable 
paflion for every thing that was fplendid. Profits 
which ought to have been kept facred for the improve- 
ment of the lands were laid out in ornament, and a 
real poverty was concealed under the trappings of de- 
ftrudlivc luxury. 

Sy Such w’as the ftate of the colony in 1 747, when La 

between Galiflbniere was appointed governor. He wras a man 
pofleflTed of very extenfive knowledge, adlive and refo- 
Freoch in lute, and of a courage tbe more (leady, as it was the 
Canada effedi of reafoo. The Englilh wanted to extend the 
limits of Nova Scotia, or Acadia, as far as the fouth 
fide of the. Aver St. Lawrence. He thought this an 
unjuil claim, and was determined to confine them 
within the peninfula, which he apprehended to be the 
boundary fettled even by treaties. Their ambition of 
encroaching on the inland parts, particularly towards 
the Ohio, or Fair River, he likewife thought unrea- 
fonable. He was of opinion that tbe Apalachian 
mountains ought to be the limits of their poflefiions, 
and was fully determined they Ihould not pafs them. 
His fuccelTor, who was appointed while he was pre- 
paring the means of accompliihing this vaft defign, en- 
tered into his views with all the warmth they deferred. 
Numbers of forts were immediatdy ereded on all fides, 
to fupport the fyftem which the court had adopted, 
perhaps without forefeeing, or, at leaft, without fuffi- 
ciently attending to the confequences. 

At this period began thofe hoililities between the 
Englilh and the French in Noi!th America, which 
w^re rather countenanced than openly avowed by the 
rfil^edive mother-countries. This clandeftine modp,,^ 
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of cdTrying on the war was perfedly agreeable to the b o a 
miniftiy at Verfailles, as it afforded an opportunity of 
recovering by degrees, and without expofing their 
weaknels, what they had loft by treaties, at a time 
when the enemy had impofed their own terms. Thefe 
repeated checks at laft opened the eyes of Great Bri- 
tain, and difclofcd the political defigns of her rival. 

George 11 . thought that a clandeftine war was incon- 
liftent with the fuperiority of his maritime fQi^es. His 
{hips w'ere ordered to attack thofe of the French in all 
parts of the world. The Englilh accordingly took or 
difperfed all the French {hips they met with, and in 
1 758 fteered towards Cape-Breton. 

This ifland, the key of Canada, had already been Conqueftof 
attacked in 1 745 ; and the event is of fo lingular a 
nature, that it deferves a particular detail. The plan Engua. 
of this firft invafion was laid at Bofton, and New Eng- 
land bore the expence of it. A merchant, named 
Pepperel, who had excited, encouraged, and diredted 
the enthufiafm of the colony, was inirufted with the 
command of an army of 6000 men, which had been 
levied for this expedition. 

Though thefe forces, convoyed by a fquadron from 
Jamaica, brought the firft news to Cape-Breton of the 
danger that threatened it ; though the advantage of a 
furprife would have fecured the landing without op- 
pofition ; though they had but 600 regular troops to 
encounter, and 800 inhabitants haftily armed, the fuc- 
cefs of the undertaking was ftill precarious. What 
great exploits, indeed, could be expedted from a mi- 
litia fuddenly alTembled, who had never feen a liege 
or faced an enemy, and were to adl under the direc- 
tion of fea- officers only ? Thefe unexperienced troops 
Hood in need of the alliftance of fome fortunate inci- 
dent, which they were indeed.favoured with in a An- 
gular manner. 

The conftrudlion and repairs of the fortifications 
had always been left to the care of the garrifon of 
Louilbourg. The foldiers were eager of being em- 
nlived in thefe works, which they conlidered as con- 
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B'o 0 K ducive to thehr (afety, and as the means of procusiil|| 
xvt. them a comfortable fubfiftence. When they found 

^ ’ that thofe who were to have paid them appropriated 
to themfelves the profit of their labours, they di^and- 
ed juflice. It was denied them ; and they determined 
to aflert their right. As thefe depredations had been 
fiiared between the chief perfons of the colony and 
the fubaltern officers, the loldiers could obtain no re- 
drefs. Their indignation againft thefe rapacious ex- 
tortioners ‘rofe to fuch a height, that they defplfed all 
authority. They had lived in open rebellion for fix 
months, when the En^lifh appeared before the place. 

This was the time to conciliate the minds of both 
parties, and to unite in the common caufe. The fol- 
diers made the firfi advances ; but their commanders 
miftrufied a generofity of which they themfelves were 
incapable. Had thefe mean opprelfors conceived it 
pofiible that the foldiers could haveentertained fuch 
elevated notions as to facrifice their own refentment 
to the good of their country, they would have taken 
advantage of this difpofition, and have fallen uppn the 
enemy while they were forming their camp, and be> 
ginning to open their trenches. Befiegers, unacquaint- 
ed with the principles of the art of w'ar, would have 
been difconcerted by regular and vigorous attacks. 
The firfi checks might have been fufficient to difeou- 
rage themi and to make them relinquifii the under- 
taking. But it was firmly believed that the foldiers 
were only defirous of {allying out, that they might 
have an opportunity of deferting ; and their own offi- 
cers kept them in a manner prifoners, till a defence fo 
ill managed had reduced them to the neceffity of ca- 
pituiaung. The whole ifland fbared the fate of Louif- 
bourg. Its only bulwark. 

This valuable pofielfion, refiored to France by the 
treaty- of Aix-la Chapelle, was again attacked by the 
Englifh in I y 58. On the ad of June, a fleet of twenty- 
three fhips Oi the line and eighteen frigates, carrying 
i 6 ,ozo well-difciplined troops, anchored in Gabarus 
bay, wlthm half a league of Louifbourg. As it 
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evident that it would be to no purpofe to land at • b o .o |K 
greater diftance, becauie it would be impoffible to . . 

bring up the artillery and other neceilaries ibr a confi- 
dei^ble liege, it had been attempted to render the 
landing impraflicable near the town. In the prudent 
precautions that had been taken, the beliegers faw the 
dangers and difficulties they bad to exp^ ; but far 
from being deterred by them, they had recourfe to 
ilratagem; and while by extending their line the/ 
threatened and commanded the whole coad, they land> 
ed by force of arms at the creek of Cormoran. 

This place was naturally weak. The French had 
fortified it with a good parapet planted with cannon. 

Behind this rampart they had poded aooo exceUent 
foldiers, and fome Indians. In front they had made 
fuch a clofe hedge with branches of trees, that would 
have been very difficult to penetrate, even if it had 
not been defended. This kind of palliikde, which con> 
cealed all the preparations for detence, appeared at B 
didance to be nothing more than a verdant plain. 

This* would have preferved the colony, had the af« 
failants been fudered to complete their landing, and tw 
advance, with the confidence that they had but few 
obdacles to furmount. Had this been the cafe, over> 
powered at once by the fire of the artillery and the 
fmall arms, they would infallibly have periihed on the 
lliore, or in the hurry of embarking, efpecially as the 
fca was jud then very rough. This unexpected loit 
might have interrupted the whole projedl. 

But all the prudent precautions that bad been 
ken, were rendered abortive by the impetuofity of the 
French. The Englidi had fcarce begun to move to-* 
wards the Ihore, when their enemies hadened to difco> 
ver the fnare they had laid for them. By the brific 
and hady fire that was aimed at their boats, and dill 
more by the premature removal of the boughs that 
maiked the forces, which it was fo much the intered 
of the French to conceal, they guefled at the danger 
they were going to rulh into. They immediately turp* 
ed back, and faw no other place to effedt their Hndiog 
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D'o o R li^on but a rock, which trad been always deemed 

. acceffible. General Wolfe, though intich taken up 
in reimbnrking his troops, and fending off the boats, 
gave the fignal to Major Scot to repair thither. 

The officer immediately removed to the fpot with 
his men. His own boat coming up firft, and linking 
at the very inflant he was llepping out, he climbed up 
the rock alone. He was in'hopes of meeting with a 
hundred of his men, who had been fent thither fume 
hours before. He found only ten. With thefe few, 
however, he gained the fummit of the rock. Ten In- 
dians and fixty Frenchmen killed two of his men, and 
mortally wounded three. In fpite of his weaknefs, he 
flood his ground under cover of a thicket, till liis brave 
counttymen, rqgardlefs of the boifterous waves and 
the fire of the cannon, came up to him, and put him 
in full poffelfion of that important port, the only one 
that could fecure their landing. 

’ The French, as foon as they faw that the enemy 
had got a firm footing on land, betook themfelves to 
the only remaining refuge, and fliut themfelves up in 
Louiibourg. The fortifications w’ere in a bad condi- 
tion, becaufe the fea-fand, which they had been obli- 
ged to ufe, is by no means fit for works of mafonry. 
The revetements of the fevcral curtains were entirely 
crumbled away. There was only one cafement, and 
a fmall magazine, that were bomb proof. The garri- 
fon which was to defend the place confifled only of 
apoo men. 

Notwithilanding all thefe difadvantages, the be- 
lieged were determined to make an obfiinate refin- 
ance. While they were employed in defending them- 
felves with fo much firmnefs, the fuccours they ex- 
pelled from Canada might polfibly arrive. At all 
events, this refiftance might be the means of preferv- 
ing that great colony from all further invafion for the 
remainder of the campaign. It is fcarce credible that 
the French were confirmed in their refolution by the 
courage of a woman. Madame de Drucourt w'as con- 
tonrally t^on the ramparts, with her purfe in her 
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hsnd ; and firing herfelf three guns everf day, Teemed b o o » 
to difputc with the governor, her hufband, the glory . „ 

of his office. The befieged were not difinayed at the 
ill fuccds of their Teveral Tallies, or the mafierly opera- 
tions concerted by Admiral BoTcawen and General 
Amherft. It was but at the eve of an allault, which it 
was impofiible to Tufiain, that they, talked of furren- 
dering. They made an honourable capitulation ; and 
the conqueror fiiowcd more refpedl for his enemy and 
for himfelf, than to fully his glory by any act of bar- 
barity or avarice. 

The conqueft of Cape-Breton opened the way into The En. 
Canada. The very next year the feat o£ war was re- 
moved thither, or rather the fcenes of bloodihed which They at 
had long been adled over that immenfe country wereri^cep^t 
multiplied. The caufe of thefe proceedings was this : mbfonunea 

The French, fettled in thofe parts, had carried their caifea of 
ambitious views towards the north, where the fineft.'i»e“- 
furs were to be had, and in the greateft plenty. When 
this vein of wealth was exhaufied, or yielded lefs than 
it did at firft, their trade turned fouthward, where they 
difcovered the Ohio, to which they gave the name of' 
the Fair River. It laid open the natural communica- 
tion between Canada and Louifiana. For though the 
Ihips that fail up the river St. Lawrence go no further 
than Quebec, the navigation is carried on in barges to 
lake Ontario, which is only parted from lake Erie by 
a neck of land, where the French, upon their firft 
fettling, built Fort Niagara. It is on this fpot, in the 
neighl^rhood of lake Erie, that the fource of the ri- 
ver Ohio is found, which waters the fined country in 
the world, and being increafed by the many rivers that 
fall into it, difcharges itfelf into the Mifillfippi. 

The French, however, made no ufe of this magnifi- 
cent canal. The trifling intercourfe that fubfided be- 
tween the two colonies was always carried on by the 
northern regions. The new way, which w'as much 
ihorter and eafier than the old, fird began to be fre- 
quented by a body of troops that were fent over to 
Qaoada in 1739, to affid the colony of Louifiana, then' 
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D o o K engaged in an open war with the Indians, After th^ 
. CKpedition, the fouthern road was again forgotten, and 
was never thought of till the year 1 753. At that pe- 
riod, feveral imall forts were erefted along the Ohio, 
the coiui'e of which had been traced for four years pail. 
The moil coniiderable of thefe forts took its name from 
the governor Duqiieine who had built it. 

The Enghih colonies could not fee without concern 
French fettlements raifed behind them, which joined 
to the old ones, and feeraed to furround them. They 
were apprehenfive, leil the Apalachian mountains, 
which were to form the natural boundaries between 
both nations, ihould not prove a fufficient barrier 
againll the attempts of a reillefs and warlike neigh- 
bour. Urged by this motive they themfelves paifed 
thefe famous mountains, to difpute the poiTeilion of 
die Ohio with the rival nation. This hril ilep proved 
unfuccefsful. The feveral parties thaa were fucceihve- 
ly fent out were routed, and the forts were demoliilied 
as fall as they were built. 

To put an end to thefe national affronts, and re- 
venge the difgrace they'rcfleded on the mother- coun- 
try, a large bndy of troops was fent over, under the 
command of General Braddock. In the fummer of 
1755, as this general was marching to attack Fort 
Puquefne with 36 pieces of cannon and 6000 men, he 
was furprifed, within four leagues of the place, by 25Q 
Frenchmen and 650 Indians, and all his army cut to 
pieces. This unaccountable difailer put a hop to the 
march of three numerous bodies that were advancing 
to fall upon Canada. The terror occafioned by this 
accident made them hailen back to their quarters ; and 
in the next campaign all their motions were guided b^r 
the moil timorous caution. 

The French were emboldened by this perplexity, 
and though very much inferior to the Fngliih, ventur- 
ed to appear before Ofwego in Anguft Z756. It was 
originally a fortified magazine at the mouth of the ri- 
ver Onondago on the lake Ontario. It ftood nearly in 
tJm pentre of Canada, in £0 advantageous a fituauolb 
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many works had from time to timfe been erected boo* 
there, which had rendered it one of the moft capital. 
ports in thOfe parts. It was garrifoned by i - oo men, " 
with 121 pieces of cannon, and great plenty of rtores 
of all kinds. Though fo well provided, it furrendered 
in a few days to the impetuous and bold attacks of 
3000 men who were laying fiege to it. 

In Auguft 1757, 5500 French and i8ro Indians 
marched up to Fort George, fituated on lake Sacra- 
ment, which w’as jurtly coniidered as the bulwark of 
the Englilh fettlements, and the rendezvous of all the 
forces dertined againrt Canada. Nature and art had 
confpircd to block up the roads leading to that place, 
and to make all accefs impracticable. Thefe advan- 
tages were further ftrengthened by feveral bodies of 
troops, placed at proper dirtances in the belt politions. 

Yet thefe obrtacles were furmounted with fuch pru- 
dence and intrepidity, as would have been memorable 
in hirtory, had the feene of aCtion lain in a more di-. 
ftinguiftied ipot. The French, after killing or’difperC- 
ing all the fmall parties they met with, arrived before 
the place, and forced the garnfon, conrtlUng of 2264 
men, to capitulate. 

This fireih dilarter roufed the Englirti. Their gene- 
rals applied themfelves during the winter to the train- 
ing up of their men, and bringing the feveral troops 
under a proper difcipline. They made them exercife 
in the woods, in fighting after the Indian manner. In 
the fpring, the army, confilting of 6300 regulars, and 
13,000 militia belonging to the colonies, a0embled on 
the ruins of Fort George. They embarked on lake 
Sacrament, which parted the colonies of both nations, 
and marched up to Carillon, which was only at the 
dirtance of one league. 

That fort, which had been but lately ereded on 
the breaking out of the war, to cover Canada, was 
not of fufficient extent to withftand the forces that 
were marching againrt it. Intrenchments were form.* 
ed hartily under the cannon of the fort, with items of 
trees heaped up one upon another ; and large trees 
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'P o o K were laid in front, the branches of which >heing ciA 
. and fharpened, anfWered the purpofe of chevauE-de> 
iir r, !■ .pjjg colours were planted on the top of the 

ramparts, behind which lay 3500 men. 

The £ngli(h were not ^fmayed at thefe formidable 
appearances, being fully determined to remove the 
difgrace of their former mifcarriages in a country 
where the profperity of their trade depended on the 
fuccefs of their arms. On the 8th of July 1758, they 
rufhed upon thele pallifades with the moil extravagant 
fury. Neither were they difconcerted by the French 
firing upon them from the top of the parapet, while 
they w'ere unable to defend themfelves. They fell 
upon the (harp fpikes, and were entangled among the 
flumps and boughs through which their eagcrnefs had 
made them ruih. All thefe lofles ferved but to increafe 
their impetuous rage, which continued upwards of four 
hours, and coil them above four thoafand of their brave 
men before they would give up this raih and defperate 
undertaking. 

They were equally unfuccefsful in fmaller adlions. 
They did not attack one poil without meeting with a 
repulfe. Every party they fent out was beaten, and 
every convoy intercepted. The fevcrity of the win- 
ter might have been fuppoi'ed to fecure them ; but 
even in this rigorous feafon the Indians and Canadians 
carried hre and fword to the frontiers, and into the 
very centre of the Englifli colonies. 

All thefe difailers were owing to a falfe principle of 
government. The court of London had always enter- 
tained a notion that the fuperiority of their navy was 
alone fufficient to afiert their dominion in America, as 
it afforded a ready conveyance for fuccours, and could 
eafily intercept the enemy’s forces. 

Though experience had fhown the fallacy of this 
idea, the miniflry did not even endeavour, by a pro- 
per choice of generals, to re(flify the fatal effeds it had 
produced. Almoft all thofe who were employed m 
this fervice were deficient in point of abilities and adi* 
vity. 
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The armies were not likely to make amends for tlie^ 00% 
defeats of their commanders. The troops, indeed,. 
were not wanting in that darin^^ fpirit and invincible 
courage which is the charaderidic of the Englith Col- 
diers, ariling from the climate, and dill more from the 
nature of their government j but thefe national qua- 
lities were counterbalanced or cEtinguifhed by the 
hardfliips they underwent, in a country deditute of all 
the conveniencies that Europe affords. As to the mi- 
litia of the colonies, it was compofed of peaceable huf- 
bandmen, who were not, like mod of the French co- 
lonids, inured to daughter by a habit of hunting, and 
by military ardour. 

To thefe difadvantages, aridng from the nature of 
things, were added others altogether owing to mifeon- 
dudl. The pods ereded for the fafety of the feveral 
Englifli fettlements were not fo contrived as to fup- 
port and adid each other. The provinces having ^ 
I'eparate intereds, and not being united under the au- 
thority of one head, did not concur in thofe joint ef- 
forts for the good of the whole, and that unanimity of 
fentiments, which alone can infure the fuccefs of their 
meafures. The feafun of adlion was waded in vain 
altercations between the governors and the colonids. 

Every plan of operation that met with oppofition from 
any fet of men was dropped. If any one was agreed 
upon, it was certainly made public before the execu- 
tion, and by that means rendered abortive. To this 
may be added, the irreconcileable hatred fubfiding be- 
tween them and the Indians. 

Thefe nations jiad always Ihown a vifible partiality 
for the French, in return for their kindnefs in fending 
them mifllonaries, whom they confidered rather as 
ambadadors from the prince, than as fent from God. 

Thefe milfionaries, by ftudying the language of the 
favages, conforming to their temper and inclinations, 
and putting in pradice every attention to g^ their 
confidence, ha 4 acquired an abfolute dominion over 
their minds. The French colonids, far from commn- 
.picating ^o them the European manners, had adopted 

3 
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if ^ KtlK^ of the fimiges they Hired with : their ii^^teiMie 
. f In time of peace, th«r adivity in war« and thw cho* 
ftant fondnefs for a vrandering life. Seireral officen 
of diftindion had ev<(n been incorporated with them. 
The hatred and jealoufy of the Englifh has traduced 
them on this account ; and they have not fcrupled to 
ailert, that thefe generous men had given money for 
the fkulls of their enemies ; that they joined in the 
horrid dances that accompany the execution of their 
prtfoners, imitated their cruelties, and partook of their 
barbarous feftivals. But thefe enormities would be 
better adapted to people who have fubftituted nation, 
al to religious fanaticifm, and are more inclined to 
bate other nations, than to love their own govern* 
ment. 

The ftrong attachment of the Indians to the French 
was produdive of the mod inveterate hatred againd 
the EngUfh. Of all the European fa^ges, thefe were, 
in their opinion, the hardeil to tame. Their averfion 
foon rofe to madnefs ; and they even thirded for £n. 
gUfh* blood, when they found that a reward was offer- 
ed H)r their dellrudion, and that they were to be ex- 
pelled their native land by foreign afladins. The fame 
hands which had enriched' the £ngh(h colony with 
their furs, now took up the hatchet to dedroy it. The 
Indians purfued the Englifh with as much eagernefs as 
they did the wild beads. Glory was no longer their 
aim in battle, their only objeid was (laughter. They 
deftroyed armies which the French only wifhed to fub- 
due. Their fury rofe to fuch a height, that an Englifh 
prifoner having been'conduided into. a lonely habita- 
tion, the woman imn\ediately cut off his arm, and 
made her family drink the blood that ran from it. A 
Jefmt midlonaiy repnximhing her with the atrociouT- 
nels of the adion, her anfwer was. My ibildreu nuf/l he 
watrierst md therefore rmfl be fed with tbeJdood of thehr 
enemks, 

* Such was the fitumion of affairs, -w|sen an Englifli 
fie^, confiding of three hundred fiiil, and commanded 
by admiral Saunders^ entered the river St. Lawrence. 

4 
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at the end of June 1759. On a dark night, and with b o o k 
a very favourable wind, eight fire-ftiips were fent out . . 

to deftroy it. Not a ftiip nor a man could have e- qae/i of 
fcaped, if the operation had been carried on with that‘*'i»"P“ai 
degree of (kill, coolnefs, and courage, which it requir- ,n Ume°the 
cd. But thofe who had undertaken it w'ere perhaps 
deficient in every one of thefe qualities, or at leaft didcoionV°*^ 
not unite them all. Impatient to fecure their return 
to land, they fet fire to the (hips under their manage- 
ment a great deal too foon, and the enemy being warn- 
ed by this of the danger that threatened them, efcaped 
it by their a^vity and boldnefs, at the expence only 
of two fmall veflels. 

While the naval forces had fo fortunately efcaped 
being deftroyed, the army, confiding of ten thoufand 
men, was attacking Levy Point, drove away the French 
troops which were intrenched there, erected their ouii 
batteries, and bombarded Quebec with the greate.t 
fuccefs. This town, though fituated on the oppolite 
ihore of the river, was neverthelefs at no greater di- 
llance from it than fix hundred toifes. 

But thefe difadvantages did not lead to the defign 
which the Englifh had in view. Their intention was 
to become mafters of the capital of the colony ; and 
the coaft by which they murt have reached it tvas fo 
well defended by redoubts, batteries, and troops, that 
it feemed inacceffible. The enemy were more and 
more confirmed in this opinion after they had attempt- 
ed the fall of Montmorency, where they loft fifteen 
hundred men, and where they might eafily have loft 
all the men they had imprudently landed there. 

In the mean time the feafon was advancing. Gene- 
ral Amherft, who was to have caufed a diverfion to- 
wards the lake, did not make his appearance ; and 
every hope was even given up of forcing the French 
in their pofts. A general difcouragement was begin- 
ning to prevail, when Mr. Murray propofed to go 
with the army and part of the fleet two miles above 
the town, and to feize upon the heights of Abraham, 
which the French had hegledled to guard, becaufe 
Vol. V. S 
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BOOK they thought them fufficiently defended by the very 

. . deep rocks which furrounded them. This briiliant 

and fortunate idea was eagerly adopted. On the 13th 
of December. fi\e tlioufand Englirtr landed at the foot 
of the heights before day- break, and without being 
perceived. They clambered up without lofing any 
time, and formed the line of battle on the top of them, 
when at nine o’clock they were attacked by two thou- 
fand foldiers, five thoufand Canadians, and five hun- 
dred favages. The action began, and proved favour- 
able to the Englifli, who at the beginning of it had 
loft the intrepid Wolfe, their general, but did not lofe 
their confidence and refolution. 

This was gaining a corifidcrable advantage, but it 
might not have Irccn decisive. The troops that were 
polled within a few leagues of the field of battle might 
have been colledled in twelve hours, to join the van- 
quiftied army, and march up to th^ conqueror with 
a fuperior force. This was the opinion of General 
Montcalm, who being mortally wounded in the re- 
treat, had time enough before he expired to confult 
the fafety of his men, and to encourage them to repair 
their difafter. This generous motion was over-ruled 
by the council of war. The army removed ten leagues 
ofi'. The chevalier de Levy, who had hallened from 
his poll to fucceed Montcalm, cenfured this want of 
courage. The French were aftiamed of it, wiftied to 
recal it, and make another attempt for victory, but it 
was too late. Quebec, though three parts deftroyed, 
had capitulated too precipitately on the 17th. 

All Europe thought that the taking of this place 
had put an end to the great conteft in North Ameri- 
ca. They never imagined that a handful of French- 
men, in want of every thing, who feemed to be in a 
defperate condition, would dare to think of protradl- 
ing their inevitable fate. They did not know what 
thefe people were capable of doing. They haftily 
completed fome intrenchments that had been begun 
ten leagues above Quebec. There they left troops 
fufficient to ftop the progrefs of the enemy j and pro- 
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ceeded to Montreal, to concert meafures to retrieve book 
their difgrace. . . 

It was there agreed, that in the fpring they Ihould ” ’ 
march with an armed force againft Quebec, to retake 
it by furprife, or, if that rtiould fail, to befiege it in 
form. Ther had nothing in readinefs for that pur- 
]5ol’e ; bur ilie plan was fo concerted, that they ihould 
enter upon the- undertaking juft at* the inftant when 
the fuccours expected from France muft neceflarily 
arrive. 

Though the colony had long been in want of every 
thing, the preparations were already made, when the 
ice, which covered the whole river, began to give way 
towards the middle, and opened a fmall canal. They 
dragged fome boats over the ice, and put them into 
the water. The army, confiding of citizens and fol- 
diers, who made but one body, and were animated 
with one foul, fell dowm this ftream, with inconceiv- 
able ardour, as early as the zoth of April 1760. The 
Englifti thought they (till lay quiet in their winter 
quarters. The army, already landed, came up with 
an advanced guard of 1500 men, ported three leagues 
from Quebec. This party was juft upon the point of 
being cut to pieces, had it not been for one of thofe 
unaccountable incidents which no human prudence 
can forefee. 

A gunner, attempting to ftep out of his boat, had 
fallen into the w'ater. He caught hold of a flake of 
ice, climbed up upon it, and was carried down the 
ftream. As he pafled by Quebec, clofe to the fliore, 
he was feen by a centinel, who, obferving a man in 
diftrefs, called out for help. The Enghfh flew to his 
afliftance, and found him motionlefs. They knew him 
by his uniform to be a French foldier, and carried him 
to the governor’s houfe, where, by the help of fpiritu- 
ou8 liquors, they recalled him to life for a moment. 

He juft recovered his fpeech enough to tell them that 
an army of 10,000 French was at the gates, and ex- 
pired. The governor immediately difpatched orders 
to the advanced guard to retire wfithin the walls with 
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BOO K all expedition. Notwithflanding their precipitate rc- 
. ^ ' . treat, the French had time to attack their rear. A 

few moments later, they would have been defeated, 
and the city retaken. 

The allailants, however, marched on with an intre- 
pidity which indicated that they expelled every thing 
from their valour, and thought no more of a furprife. 
They were within a league of the town, when they 
were met by a body of 4000 men, who w'ere fent out 
to intercept them. The onfet w'^as Hiarp, and the re- 
liltance obftinate. The Englilh were driven back 
W’ithin their walls, leaving 1 Soo of their bravcft men 
upon the I'pot, and their artillery in the enemy’s hands. 

The trenches were immediately opened before Que- 
bec ; but as the French had none but field- pieces, as 
no fuccours came from France, and as a ftrong Englilh 
fquadron was coming up the river, they were obliged 
to raife the fiege on the j 6th of Ma^, and to retreat 
from poll to poll till they arrived at Montreal. Thefe 
troops, which were not very numerous at firll, w'ere 
now exceedingly reduced by frequent Ikirmifijes and 
continual fatigues, were in want both of provifions 
and w'arlike (lores, and found themfelves enclofed in 
an open place ; being furrounded by three formidable 
armies, one of which was come down, and another up 
the river, while the third had pafled over lake Cham- 
plain. Thefe miferable remains of a body of feven 
thoufand men, who had never been recruiiied, and had 
fo much fignalized themfelves with the help of a few 
militia and Indians, were at lad forced to capitulate 
for the whole colony. The conqueft was confirmed 
by the treaty of peace, when this country was added 
to the polTelfions of the Englilh in North America. 
Hath the How Confined are the views of politics ! The En- 
of’cMad!? confidered this acquifition as the ultimate period of 
been^*vtt- their grandeur, and the French minillry were not more 
”'j enlightened than the Britilli council. On one hand 
toEnjiand? every thing was thought to be won by this conqueft ; 
on the other, every thing was thought to be loft by 
a facrifice which was to bring on the ruin of an irre- 
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concileable enemy. Such is the neceflary concatena- book 
tion of the events which inceflantly change the in- 
terefts of empires, that it hath often happened, and ’ 
will frequently happen hereafter, that the moft pro- 
found fpeculations, and the meafures apparently the 
moft prudent, have been, and will ftill be erroneous. 

The advantage of the moment is the only thing con- 
ftdered, in circumftances where nothing is fo common 
as to fee good fpring from evil, and evil arife from 
good. If it be true of fome individuals, that they 
have for a long time wiflied for what has proved their 
misfortune ; it is ftill more true of fovereigns. The 
caprices of fortune, which are fo apt to fport with the 
prudence of man, are never taken into the calculation, 
and indeed there is no occafion for it, when fome un- 
fortunate cafualty is concealed in a diftant and ob- 
Icure futurity ; when it is almoft devoid of probabili- 
ty, and when, fuppofing it fhould happen, total ruin 
will not be the confequence. But the people will be 
governed by a mad miniftry, when, w'ithout conlider- 
ing the tranquillity and the fafety of the Hate, they 
lliall think of nothing but its aggrandizement : w’hen, 
without conlidering whether a miferable little ifland 
will not occafion cares and expences which cannot be 
compenfated by any advantage, they wall fuft'er ihem- 
felves to be dazzled with the frivolous glory of hav- 
ing added it to the national dominion : when, by re- 
fufing to make reftitutions that were agreed upon, 
they (hull cement betw'een the ufurping power and 
that which is injured, a hatred which will, fooner or 
later, be followed by the effufion of blood, upon the 
fea and upon the continent : when, for the preferva- 
tion of a few places, it (hall be neceflary to keep a 
number of foldiers (hut up, who will grow degenerate 
by a long continuance in idlenefs : when lafting jea- 
loufies foall be excited, or pretenfions encouraged, 
which are ever ready to be renewed, and to engage 
two nations in war with each other : when it lliall be 
forgotten, that a nation fettled between one empire 
and another, is fometimes the bell barrier that can be 
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BOOK interpofed betwen them ; and that it is imprudent and 

^ dangerous to acquire, by the e.\tinr"lion of the inter- 

mediate nation, an ambitious, turbulent, warlike, and 
powerful neighbour : when it fhall he forgotten, that 
every domain, feparatcd from a date by a vurt interval, 
is precarious, expenfive, ill-defended, and ill-govern- 
ed ; that it will be, beyond aii> kind of doubt, a 
real misfortune for two nations to have any poUcflion 
on one fide and on the other of a nver which ferves 
as their boundary : that to rcntnince a country claim- 
ed by feveral powers, is comaioiilv to Ipare I'up-erllu- 
ous expences, alarms, and contells ; and that to cede 
it to one of thofe who were deiirous of obtaining it, 
is the only way to throw tlic fame calamities ujion 
them : in a word, when it lliall be forgotten that a Ib- 
vereign, who is reilly a min of i'enhi>, will perliaps 
difplay it lefs in asaiiing Inml- ll of the real advanta- 
ges of his country, than in g.il.. ; uj^to iival nations 
deceitful advantages, the fatal conl'ecjuences rif winch 
they can only be fenfiblc of in poxelij of lime ; tins 
is a kind of fnare which the mge of extending their 
dominions will ever conceal from them. 


BOOK XVTI. 

Knglijh Colonics fettled at Hudf'jn's Bay, Canada, the 
Ifland of St. John, l^ewfovndland, Kova-Scotia, New- 
En^land, New- lark, and New-Jerfey. 

BOOK The defire of penetrating into futurity hath been 
, . the paffion of all ages. The entrails of animals, and 

Firft expe- the blood of vidlims, hath appeared to fome people an 
the°Enghih modc of difcovcring the delliny of empires, 

in North Others have placed the fcience of divination in dreams. 
Amenta, thcy havc chofcn to confider as the moft cer- 

tain interpreters of the will of Heaven. Whole na- 
tions have pretended to compel fate to reveal itfelf by 
the flight of birds, and other prefages equally frivolous, 
^ut, the confulting of the ftars hath been the moft fa- 
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vourite of thefe modes of auguration. Men have book 
thought, that in thefe they beheld, marked out in cha- 
raclers not to be effaced, the revolutions, more or lefsim- ' * " 

portant, which were to agitate the globe. Thefe reve- 
ries had not fubdued the minds of the vulgar only, they 
acquired an equal afcendant over men of the firft genius. 

Since found philofophy hath deftroyed thefe chi- 
meras, mankind have fplit upon another rock. A fpi- 
rit of prefumption, too prevalent, hath induced men 
to believe, that nothing was more feafible than to de- 
termine, by combinations fettled without much diffi- 
culty, what was to happen in politics. Undoubtedly, 
it was poffible for perfons of attention and refledlion 
to forefee fome events ; but how many miftakes will 
not happen to one fortunate conjecture ! 

The Britiih iflands have been drenched in blood. 
Numberlefs factions and feeds have deltroyed each 
other there, with a degree of obftinacy, the fatal ex- 
ample of which hath rarely been difplayed in the de- 
plorable annals of the world. Who could have con- 
jectured, that the profperity of North America would 
have arifen from fo many calamities ? 

England was only known in America by her pi- 
racies, which were often fuccefsful, and always bold, 
when Sir Walter Raleigh conceived the projedt to 
procure his nation a diare of the prodigious riches, 
which, for near a century pall, had flowed from that 
hemifphere into ours. This great man, who was born 
for bold undertakings, call his eye on the eaftern coaft 
of North America. The talent he had, of bringing 
men over to his opinion, by reprefenting all his pro- 
pofals in a ftriking light, foon procured him affociates, 
both at court and among the merchants. The com- 
pany that was formed in confequence of his magnifi- 
cent promifes, obtained of government, in 15S4, the 
abfolute difpofal of all the difeoveries that Ihould be 
made ; and without any further encouragement, they 
fitted out two fliips in April following, that anchored 
in Roanoak bay, which now makes a part of Carolina. 

Their commanders, worthy of the trull repofed in 

S iiij 
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BOOK them, behaved with remarkable affability in a country 
. where they wanted to fettle their nation, and left the 

favages at liberty to make their own terms in the trade 
they propofed to open with them. 

The reports made by thefe fuccefsful navigators, on 
their return to Europe, concerning the temperature of 
the climate, the fertility of the foil, and the difpofi- 
tion of the inhabitants, encouraged the fociety to pro- 
ceed. They accordingly fent feven (hips the follow- 
ing fpring, ^vhich landed a hundred and eight free 
men at Roanoak, for the purpofe of commencing a Ict- 
tlement. Part of them were murdered by the fava- 
ges, whom they had infultcd, and the red, having 
been fo improvident as to ncgleft the culture of the 
land, were perifliing with mifery and hunger, when a 
deliverer came to their relief. 

This was Sir Francis Drake, fo famous among fea- 
men for being the next after Mag'ellan who failed 
round the globe. The abilities he had fliown in that 
great expedition, induced Queen Elizabeth to make 
choice of him to humble Phdip II. in that part of his 
extenfive dominions, where he ufed to difturb the peace 
of other nations. Few orders were ever more punc- 
tually executed. The Englifh fleet feized upon St. 
Jago, Carthagena, St. Domingo, and feveral other im- 
portant places, and took a great many rich fliips. His 
inftruclions were, after thefe operations, to proceed 
and offer his afliflance to the colony at Roaroak. 
The wretched few who furvived the numberlefs cala- 
mities that had befallen them, were in luch defpair, 
that they refufed all afiiftance, and only begged he 
would convey them to their native country. The ad- 
miral complied with their requeft ; and thus the ex- 
pences that had been hitherto beftowed on the fettle- 
inent were entirely thrown away. 

The affociates were not difeouraged by this unfore- 
feen event. 'From time to time they fent over a few 
colonifts, who, in the year 1589, amounted to a hun- 
dred and fifteen perfons of both fexes, under a regular 
government, and fully provided with all they wanted 
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for their defence, and for the purpofes of agriculture book 
and commerce. Thefe beginnings raifed fome expec- 
rations, but they were fruftrated by the difgrace of' 
Raleigh, who fell a victim to the caprices of his own 
wild imagination. The colony, having loft its found- 
er, was totally forgotten. 

It had been thus negleded for twelve years, when 
Gufnold, one of the firft aflbeiates, refolved to vilit it 
in j 6?2. His experience in navigation made him fuf- 
ped that the right trad had not been found out, and 
that in Iteering by tlic Canary and Caribbee 1 (lands, the 
voyage had been made longer than it need have been 
by above a thoul'and leagues. Thefe conjedures in- 
duced him to Iteer away from the fouth and to turn 
more well ward. The attempt fucceeded ; but when 
he reached the American coaft, he found himfelf fur- 
ther north than any navigators who had gone before. 

The country where he landed, which now makes a 
a part of New-England, afforded him plenty of beau- 
tiful furs, with which he failed back to England. 

The rapidity and fuccefs of this undertaking made 
a ftrong impreflion upon the Englifli merchants. Se- 
veral of them joined in 1606 to form a fettlement in 
the country tliat Gofnold had difeovered. Their ex- 
ample revived in others the memory of the Roanoak ; 
and this gave rile to two charter companies. As the 
< ontinent where they were to carry on their monopoly 
was then known in Egland only by the general name 
of Virginia, the one was called the South- Virginia, and 
the other the North- Virginia Company. 

The zeal that had been ftiown at firft foon abated, 
and there appeared to be more jealoufy than emula- 
tion between the tv/o Companies. Though they had 
been favoured with the firft lottery that ever was 
drawn in England, their progrefs was fo flow% that in 
1614 there were not above four hundred perfons in 
both fettlements. That fort of competency which 
was anfwerable to the fimplicity of the manners of 
the times, was then fo general in England, that no 
ppe was tempted to go abroad in queft of a fortune. 
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B o o K It is a fenfe of misfortune that gives men a didike to 
. their native country, ftill more than the defire of ac- 

quiring riches. Nothing lefs than fome extraordinary 
commotion could then have fent inhabitants even into 
an excellent country. This emigration was at length 
occafioned by fuperftition, which had given rife to 
commotions from the collifion of religious opinions. 
•Hiccon. The firft priells of the Britons were the Druids, fo 
j, famous in the annals of Gaul, To throw a myfte- 
peopifj rious veil upon the ceremonies of a favage worftiip, 
their rites were never performed but in dark recefles, 
tkerthgi- and generally in gloomy groves, where fear creates 
S^t^urb fpe‘^res and apparitions. Only a few perfons were 
England, initiated into thele myfteries, and intrufted with the 
facred dodlrines ; and even thefe were not allowed to 


commit any thing to writing upon this important fub- 
jedl, lell their fecrets ftiould fall into the hands of the 
profane vulgar. The altars of a^formidable deity 
were flained with the blood of human vidlims, and 


enriched with the rood precious fpoils of war. Though 
the dread of the vengeance of Heaven was the only 
guard of thefe treafures, yet they were always deemed 
facred, becaufe the Druids had artfully reprelTed a 
third after riches, by inculcating the fundamental doc- 
trine of the endlefs tranfmigration of the foul. The 
chief authority of government was vefted in the mi- 
nifiers of that terrible religion ; becaufe men arc more 
powerfully and more conftantly fwayed by opinion 
than by any other motive. They were intrufted with 
the education of youth, and they maintained through 
life the afcendency they acquired in that early age. 
They took cognizance of all civil and criminal caufes, 
and were as abfolute in their decifions on date affairs as 


on the private differences between individuals. Who- 
ever dared to refill their decrees, was not only exclud- 
ed from all participation in the divine myfteries, but 
even from the fociety of men. It was accounted a 
crime and a reproach to hold any intercourfe with him; 
he was irrevocably deprived of the protedion of the 
laws, and nothing but death could put an end to his 
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miferies. The hiftory of human fuperftitions affords book 
no inftance of any one fo tyrannical as that of the . . 

Druids. It was the only one that provoked the Ro- 
mans to ul'e feverity ; W'ith fo much violence did the 
Druids oppofe the power of thcfe conquerors. 

I’hat religion, ho\\ever, had loti much of its influ- 
ence, when it was totally abolilhed by Chriftianity in 
the feventh century. 'I'he northern nations, that had 
fucceflively invaded the fouthern provinces of Europe, 
had found there the feeds of rhat new leligion, amidtl 
the ruins of an empire that was fhaking on all tides. 

Their indifference lor their dillant gods, or that ere- 
duhty which is ever the companion of ignorance, in- 
duced them readily to embrace a form of worlliip which, 
from the multiplicity of its ceieinonies, could not but 
.ittracl the notice of rude and lavage men. The Sax- 
ons, who aftervvaids invaded England, followed their 
example, and adopted without difficulty a religion that 
jullified their conquells, expiated the criminality of 
them, and enfured their permanency by abolifliing the 
ancient forms of worlhip. 

The effeds were fuch as might be expeded from a 
religion, the original fimplicity of which was at that 
time fo much disfigured. Idle contemplations were 
foon fubflituted in lieu of adive and focial virtues, and 
a llupid veneration for unknown faints took place of 
the worlhip of the Supreme Being. Miracles dazzled 
the eyes of men, and diverted them from attending to 
natural caufes. They were taught to believe that 
prayers and ofl'erings would atone for the molt heinous 
crimes. Every fentiment of reafon was perverted, and 
every principle of morality corrupted. 

Thofe who had been the promoters of this confu- 
fion knew how to avail themfelves of it. The'priefts 
obtained that refped which was denied to kings, and 
their perfons became facred. The magillrate had no 
power of infpeding into their condud, and they even 
evaded the watchfulnefs of the civil law. Their tri- 
bunal eluded, and even fuperfeded, all others. They 
found means to introduce religion into every quellion 
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B o o K of law, and into all flate affairs ; and made themfelves 

. umpires or judges in every caufe. When faith fpoke, 

every one liftened in filent attention to its inexplicable 
oracles. Such was the infatuation of thofe dark ages, 
that the fcandalous exceiles of the clergy did not di- 
minifh their authority. 

This authority was maintained by the immenfe 
riches the clergy had already acquired. As foon as 
they had taught that religion was preferved principal- 
ly by facrifices, and required firft of all that of fortune 
and earthly pofl'effions, the nobility, who were foie 
proprietors of all eltates, employed their (laves to build 
churches, and allotted their lands to the endowment 
of thofe foundations. Kings gave to the church all 
that they had extorted from the people ; and dripped 
themfelves to fuch a degree, as even not to leave a 
fufficiency for the payment of the army, or for de- 
fraying the other charges of government. Thefe de- 
ficiencies were never made up by thofe W’ho were the 
caufe of them. They w'ere not concerned in any of 
the public expences. The payment of taxes with the 
revenues of the church would have been a facrilege, 
and a proditution of holy things to profane purpofes. 
Such was the declaration of the clergy, and the laity 
believed them. The podellion of the third part of the 
feudal tenures in the kingdom, the free-will offerings 
of a deluded people, and the large fees required for 
all priedly offices, did not fatisfy the enormous avidity 
of the clergy, ever attentive to their own intered. 
They found in the Old Tedament, that, by divine ap- 
pointment, they had an undoubted right to the tithes 
of the produce of the land. This claim was fo readily 
admitted, that they extended it to the tithe of indu- 
dry, of the profits on trade, of the wages of labourers, 
of the pay of foldiers, and fometimes of the falaries of 
placemen. 

Rome, which at fird was a filent fpedlator of thefe 
proceedings, and proudly enjoyed the fuccefs that at- 
tended the rich and haughty miniders of a Saviour 
born in obfeurity, and condemned to an ignominious 
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death, foon coveted a ihare in the fpoils of England, book 
T he firft ftep flie took was to open a trade for relics, . . 

which were always ufhered in with fome ftriking mi. 
racle, and fold in proportion to the credulity of the 
purchafers. The great men, and even monarchs, were 
invited to go in pilgrimage to the capital of the world, 
to purchafe a place in heaven fuitable to the rank they 
held on earth. The popes by degrees afllimed the 
prefentation to church preferments, which at firil they 
gave away, but afterwards fold. By thefe means theit 
tribunal took cognizance of all eccleliaftical caufes; 
and in time they claimed a tenth of the revenues of 
the clergy, who themfelves levied the tenth of all the 
fubdance of the realm. 

When thefe pious extortions were carried as far as 
they pofllbly could be in England, Rome afpired to 
the fupreme authority over it. Her ambitious deceit 
was covered with a facred veil. She fapped the foun- 
dations of liberty, by employing the influence of opi- 
nion only. This was fetting men at variance with 
themfelves, and availing herfelf of their prejudices, in 
order to acquire an abfolute dominion over them. She 
ufurped the power of a defpotic arbitrator between the 
altar and the throne, between the prince and his fub- 
jedls, between one potentate and another. She kind- 
led the flames of war with her fpiritual thunders. But 
ftie wanted emiflaries to fpread the terror of her arms, 
and made choice of the monks for that purpofe. The 
fecular clergy, notwithftanding their celibacy, which 
kept them from forming connexions in the world, 
were Hill attached to it by the ties of intereft, often 
ftronger than thofe of blood. A fet of men, fecluded 
from fociety by lingular inllitutions, which muft in- 
cline them to fanaticifm, and by a blind fubmiffion to 
the diXates of a foreign pontiff, were belt adapted to 
fecond the views of fuch a fovereign. Thefe vile and 
abjeX tools of fuperllition executed their fatal employ- 
ment fuccefsfully. By their intrigues, affifted with the 
concurrence of favourable circumflances, England, 
which had fo long withflood the conquering arms of 
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Book the ancient Roman empire, became tributary to mo- 
dem Rome. 

At length the paflions and violent caprices of Hen- 
ry Vlll. broke the fcandalous dependence. The abufe 
of fo infamous a power had already opened the eyes 
of the nation. This prince ventured at once to (hake 
oft' the authority of the pope, abolifti monafteries, and 
afTume the fupremacy over his own church. 

This 'open fcltilm was followed by other alterations 
in the reign of Edward, Ton and fucceflbr to Henry. 
The religious opinions, which were then changing the 
face of Europe, were openly difeuft'ed. Something 
was taken from every one ; many dotfrrines and rites 
of the old form of worfliip were retained ; and from 
thefe fcveral fyftems or tenets arofe a new communion, 
diftinguiftied by the name of the Church of England. 

Elizabeth, who completed this important work, 
found theory alone too fubtle, and*thought it mod 
expedient to captivate the fenfes, by the addition of 
fome ceremonies. Her natural tafte for grandeur, and 
the defire of putting a ftop to the difputes about points 
of doctrine, by entertaining the eye with the external 
parade of worfliip, inclined her to adopt a greater 
number of religious rites. But flie was reft rained by 
political conliderations, and was obliged to facrifice 
fomething to the pre judices of a party that had raifed 
her to the throne, and was able to maintain her upon 
it. 

Far from fufpedling that James I. would execute 
what Elizabeth had not even dared to attempt, it 
might be expected that he would rather have been in- 
clined to reftrain ecclefiaftical rites and ceremonies ; 
that prince having been trained up in the principles of 
the Prelbyteriant, a fedt which, with much fpiritual 
pride, affedled great fimplicity of drefs, gravity of man- 
ners, and aufterity of dodlrine, which loved to fpeak 
in feripture phrafes, aqd gave none but fcripture names 
to their children. One would have fuppofed that fuch 
an education 'muft have prejudiced the king againfl; 
the outward pomp of the Catholic worfliip, and every 
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thing that bore any affinity to it. But the fpirit of b o o k 
fyfteni prevailed over the principles of education. 

Stricken with the Epifcopal jurifdidlion which he found * ^ 

edabliflied in England, and which he thought cun- 
foi'mable to his own notions of civil government, he 
abandoned, from conviction, the early impreffions he 
had received, and grew paffionately fond of a hierar- 
chy modelled upon the political economy of a well- 
conftituted empire. Indigated by his enthuliafm, he 
wanted to introduce this wonderful fyftem into Scot- 
land, his native country, and to engage a great many 
of the Englifti, who ftill diflented, to embrace it. He 
even intended to add the pomp of the mod awful ce- 
remonies to the raajedic plan, if he could have carried 
his grand projects into execution. But the oppodtion 
he met with at fird fetting out would not permit him 
to advance any further in his fydem of reformation. 

He contented himfelf with recommending to his fon 
to refuine his views, whenever the times diould furnidi 
a favourable opportunity; and reprefented the Prelby- 
tcrians to him as alike dangerous to religion and to the 
throne. 

Charles readily followed his advice, which was but 
too conformable to the principles of defpotifm he had 
imbibed from Buckingham, his favourite, the mod 
corrupt of men, and the corrupter of the courtiers. 

To pave the way to the revolution he was meditat- 
ing, he promoted feveral bidiops to the highed digni- 
ties in the government, and conferred on them mod 
of the offices that imparted a great diare of influence 
in all public meafures. Thefe ambitious prelates, noW 
become the maflers of a prince who had been w'eak 
enough to be guided by the indigations of others, be- 
trayed that fpirit fo frequent among the clergy, of ex- 
alting ecclefiadical jurifdiftion under the ffiadow of 
the royal prerogative. They multiplied the church 
ceremonies without end, under pretence of their being 
of apodolical inditution ; and to enforce their obferv- 
ance, had recourfe to a<ds of arbitrary power exercifed 
by the king. It was evident that there was a fettled 
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K defign of refloring, in all its fplendour, what the Ffo>< 
teftants called Romifh idolatry, though the mod vio- 
lent means Aiould be neceflary to compafs it. Thb 
proje<fl gave the more umbrage, as it was fupported 
by the prejudices and intrigues of a prefumptuous 
queen, who had brought from France an immoderate 
palfion for popery and arbitrary power. 

It can fcarcely be imagined what acrimony thefe 
alarming fufpicions had railed in the minds of the peo- 
ple. Common prudence would have allowed time for 
the ferment to fublide. But the fpirit of fanaticifm 
endeavoured, even in thefe troublefome times, to re- 
llore every thing to the unity of the church of Eng- 
land, which was become moie odious to the diflenters, 
fince fo many cudoms had been introduced into it 
which they conlidered as fuperditious. An order was 
ilTued, that both kingdoms Aiould conform to the wor- 
Aiip and difeipline of the Epifcopal i^urch. This law 
included the PreAiyterians, who then began to be 
called Puritans, becaufe they profefled to take the 
pure and Ample word of God for the rule of their faith 
and praidice. It was extended likewife to all the fo- 
reign CalviniAs that were in the kingdom, whatever 
diAerence there might be in their opinions. This hie- 
rarchal w'orfliip ivas enjoined to the regiments and 
trading companies difperfed in the feveral countries of 
Europe. The Englift ambaAadors were alfo required 
to feparate from all communion with the foreign Pro- 
tedants, fo that England lod all the induence Aie had 
acquired abroad, as the head and fupport of the Re- 
formation. 

In this fatal crifis, mod of the Puritans were divid- 
ed between fubmiifion and oppoAtion. Thofe who 
would neither doop to yield, nor take the pains to re- 
fid, turned their views towards North America, in 
fearch of that civil and religious liberty which their 
ungrateful country denied them. Their enemies, in 
order to have an opportunity of perfecuting them more 
at leifure, attempted to preclude thefe devout fugi- 
tives from this afylum, where they wanted to worfiiip 
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God in their own way in a defert land. Eight (hips book 
that lay at anchor in the Thames, ready to fail, were . 

flopped ; and Cromwell is faid to have been detained ' ' 
there by that very king whom he afterwards brought 
to the fcaffold. Enthufiafm, however, flronger than 
the rage of perfecution, furmounted every obflacle; 
and that part of America was foon filled with Frelby- 
terians. The fatisfaclion they enjoyed in their retreat 
gradually induced all thofe of their party to follow 
them, who were not fo evil-minded as to delight in 
the view of thofe dreadful fcenes which foon after made 
England a fcene of blood and horror. Many were af- 
terwards induced to remove thither in more peaceable 
times, with a view of advancing their fortunes. In a 
word, all Europe contributed greatly to increafe their 
population. Tboufands of unhappy men, opprefled 
by the tyranny or intolerant fpirit of their fovereigits, 
took refuge in that hemifphere ; concerning which we 
lhall now purfue our inquiries, and jendeavour, before 
we quit the fpot, to gain fome information refpedling 
it. 

It is furpriiing that fo little fhould have been known Parallel be<^ 
of the New World, for fo long a time after it was dif- 
covered. Barbarous foldiers and rapacious merchants the New 
were not proper perfons to give us juft and clear no-^“^’ 
tions of this hemifphere. It was the province of phi- 
lofophy alone to avail itfelf of the informations fcatter- 
ed in the accounts of voyages and miftionaries, in or- 
der to fee America fuch as nature hath made it, and to 
find out its analogy to the reft of the globe. 

It is now pretty certain, that the new continent has 
not half the extent of furface that the old has. At 
the fame time, the form of both is fo fingularly alike, 
that we might ealily be inclined to draw confequences 
from this particular, if it were* not always necellary to 
be upon our guard againft the fpirit of fyftem which 
often ftopS us in our refearches after truth, and hinders 
us from attaining it. 

The two continents feem to form, as it were, two 
broad tracks of land) that begin from the Arctic pole, 
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• o o K and terminate at the tropic of Capricorn, divided on 
xvit. jjjg ijie ocean that furrounds them. 

’ Whatever may be the drudure of thefe two conti- 
nents, and the quality or fymraetry of their form, it is 
evident that their equilibrium does not depend upon 
their pofition. It is the inconftancy of the Tea that 
conftitures the folid form of the earth. To fix the 
globe upon its balls, it Teemed neceflary to have an 
element which, floating incelTantly round our planet, 
might by its weight counterbalance all other fub- 
flances, and by its fluidity reflore that equilibrium 
which the conflid of the other elements might have 
didurbed. Water, by its natural fluduation and 
weight, is the mod proper element to preferve the 
connedion and balance of the feveral parts of the 
globe round its centre. If our hemifphere has a very 
vride extent of continent to the north, a mafs of water 
of equal weight at the oppofite part^ill certainly pro- 
duce an equilibrium. If under the tropics we have a 
rich country covered with men and animals, under 
the fame latitude America will have a Tea filled with 
fiih. While foreds full of trees, bending with the 
larged fruits, quadrupeds of the greated fize, the mod 
populous nations, elephants and men, are a load upon 
the furface of the earth, and Teem to abforb all its fer- 
tility throughout the torrid zone ; at both poles are 
found whales, with innumerable multitudes of cods 
and herrings, clouds of infeds, and all the infinite and 
prodigious tribes that inhabit the Teas, as it were, to 
fupport the axis of the earth, and prevent its inclining 
or deviating to either fide : if, indeed, elephants, 
whales, or men, can be faid to have any weight on a 
globe, where all living creatures are but a tranfient 
modification of the earth that compofes it. In a word, 
the ocean rolls over this globe to fafhion it, in con- 
formity to the general laws of gravity. Sometimes it 
covers a henuijphere, a pole, or a zone, which at other 
times it leaves bare ; but in general it feems to afie& 
the equator, more efpecially as the cold of the pdes 
in fume ineafure contra^ that fluidity which is efleo* 
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tial to it, and from which it receives all its power of b 
hiotion. It IS chiefly between the tropics that the fea 
extends itfelf, and is agitated ; and that it undergoes 
the greatefl change, both in its regular and periodical 
motions, as well as in thofe violent agitations occafion* 
ally excited in it by tempefluous winds. The attrac- 
tion of the fun, and the fermentations occafioned by 
its continual heat in the torrid zone, mufl have a very 
remarkable influence upon the ocean. The motion of 
the moon adds a new force to this influence ; and the 
fea, to conform itfelf to this double impulfe. mull, it 
would feem, flow towards the equator. Nothing but 
the flatnefs of the globe at the p.»les can poflibly ac- 
count for that immenfe extent of water that has hi- 
therto concealed from us the lands near the South 
pole. The fea cannot ealily pafs the boundaries of 
the tropics, if the temperate and frozen zones be not 
nearer to the centre of the earth than the torrid zone. 
It is the fea, therefore, that maintains an equilibrium 
with the land, and difpofes the arrangement of the 
materials that compofe it. One proof that the analo- 
gous portions of land, which the two continents of the 
globe prefent at firll view, are not eflentially neceflary 
to its conformation, is, that the New Hemifphere has 
remained covered with the waters of the fea a much 
longer time than the Old. Beiides, if there be an evi- 
dent fimilarity between the two hemifpheres, there are 
alfo differences between them, which will perhaps de- 
ftroy that harmony we think we obferve. 

When we confider the map of the world, and fee 
the local correfpondence between the illhmus of Suez 
and that of Panama, between the Cape of Good Hope 
and Cape Horn, between the Archipelago of the Eaft 
Indies and that of the Caribbec lllands, and between 
the mountains of Chili and thofe of Monomotapa, we 
are flricken with the fimilarity of the feveral forms this 
pidure prefents. Land feetns on all fides to be op- 
pofed to land, water to water, iflands and peninfulas 
Scattered by the hand of nature to ferve as a counter- 
poife, and the fea, by its fluduation, confiantly main- 
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BOOK taining the balance of the whole. But if, on thq other 

. hand, we compare the great extent of the Pacific 

Ocean, which (eparates the Eafi and Well Indies, with 
the fmall I'pace which the ocean occupies between the 
coafi of Guinea and that of Brazil ; the vail quantity 
of inhabited land to the north, with the little w*e know 
towards the fouth ; the diredlion of the mountains of 
Tartary and Europe, which is from eaft to weft, with 
that of the Curdeleirias, which run from north to 
fouth ; the mind is in fufpenfe, and we have the mor- 
tification to fee the order and fymmetry vanifli, with 
which we had embelliftied our fyftem of the earth. 
The obferver is ftill more difpleafed with his conjec- 
tures, when he confiders the immenfe height of the 
mountains of Peru. He is then aftoniftied to fee a 
continent fo recent, and yet fo elevated ; the fea fo 
much below the tops of thefe mountains, and yet fo 
recently come down from the lands that feemed to be 
effectually defended from its attacks^by thofe tremen- 
dous bulwarks. It is, however, an undeniable fad, 
that both continents of the New Hemifphere have 
been covered with the fea. The air and the land con- 
firm this truth. 

The rivers, which in America are wider and of 
greater extent the immenfe forefts to the fouth ; the 
fpacious lakes and vaft moraftes to the north ; the al- 
moft eternal fhows between the tropics ; few of thofe 
pure fands that feem to be the remains of an exhauft- 
ed ground ; no men entirely black ; very fair people 
under the line ; a cool end mild air in the fame lati- 
tude as the fultry and uninhabitable parts of Africa ; 
a frozen and fevere climate under the fame parallel as 
our temperate climates ; and laftly, a difference of ten 
or twelve degrees in the temperature of the Old and 
New Hemifpheres ; thefe are fo many tokens of a 
world that is ftill in its infancy. 

Why fhould the continent of America be much 
warmer and much colder in proportion than that of 
Europe, if it were not for the moifture the ocean has 
left behind, in quitting it long after our continent was 
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peopled? Nothing but the fea can poffibly haVe pre- b 
vented Mexico from being inhabited as early as Alia. 
If the waters that ftill moiften the bowels of the earth 
in the New Hemifphere had not covered its furface, 
the woods would very eafily have been cut down, the 
feAs drained, a foft and watery foil would have been 
made firm, by Itirring it up, and expofing it to the 
rays of the fun, a free paflage would have been open 
to the winds, and dykes would have been raifed along 
the rivers ; in a word, the climate would have been 
totally altered by this time. But a rude and unpeo- 
pled hemifphere denotes a recent world ; when the 
fea about its coalls ftill flows obfeurely in its channels. 
A lefs fcorching fun. more plentiful rains, and thicker 
vapours, more difpofed to flagnate, are evident marks 
of the decay or the infancy of nature. 

The difference of climate, arifing from the waters 
having lain fo long on the ground in America, could 
not but have a great influence on men and animals. 
From this diveriity of caufes muft necelfarily arife a 
very great diveriity of effedts. Accordingly, we fee 
more fpecies of animals, by two-thirds, in the old con- 
tinent than the new ; animals of the fame kind confi- 
derably larger ; monfters that are become more favage 
and fierce, as the countries have become more inhabit- 
ed. On the other hand, nature feems to have flrange- 
ly negledled the New World. The men have lefs 
llrength and lefs courage ; no beard and no hair; they 
have lefs appearances of manhood ; and are but little 
fufceptible of the lively and powerful fentiment of 
love, which is the principle of every attachment, the 
firft inftindt, the firft band of fociety, without which 
all other artificial ties have neither energy nor dura- 
tion. The women, who are Hill more weak, are nei- 
ther favourably treated by nature nor by the men, 
who have but little love for them, and conlider them 
merely as fubfervient to their will : they rather facri- 
fice them to their indolence, than confecrate them to 
their pleafures. This indolence is the great delight 
and fiipreme felicity of the Americans, of which the 
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BOOK women are the vidims, from the continual laboura 

. impofed upon them. It muft, however, be confefied, 

^ that in America, as in all other parts, the men, when 
they hdve fentenced the women to work, have been 
fo equitable as to take upon themfelves the perils of 
Mrar, together with the toils of hunting and hlhing. 
But their indifference for the fex, which nature has 
intruded with the care of multiplying the fpecies, im- 
plies an imperfedion in their organs, a fort of (late of 
childhood in the people of America, fimilar to that of 
the people in our continent, who are not yet arrived 
to the a;^e of puberty. This feems to be a natural 
def-d prevailing in the continent of America, which 
is an indication of its being a new country. 

But if ’he Americans be a new people, are they a 
race of men originally didind from thofe who cover 
the face of the Old World ? This is a quellion which 
ought ntrt to be too hallily decided. The origin of 
the population of Ami'iica is involved in inextricable 
diiiiculties. If we aifeit that the \>reenlanders iirfr 
came from Norway, and then went over to the coaft 
of Labrador, otheis will tell us, it is more natural to 
fuppofe that the Greenlanders are iprung from the 
Llquimaux, to w horn they bear a greater relemblance 
than to the Luropeans. If we lliould fuppofe that 
California was peopled from Kamtfchatka, it may be 
afked, what piotive or what chance could^ have led 
the Tartars to the north-weft of America ? Yet it is 
imagined to be from Greenland or from Kamtfchatka 
that the inhabitants of the Old World muft have gone 
over to the New, as it is by thofe two countries that 
the two continents are conneded, or at leaft approach 
neareft to one another. Befides, how can we conceive 
that in America the torrid zone can have been peopled 
from one of the frozen zones ? Population will indeed 
fpread from north to fouth, but it muft naturally have 
begun under the equator, where life is cherifhed by 
warmth. If the people of America could not com^ 
from our continent, and yet appear to be a new racCj, 
we muft have recourfe to the flood, which is the four^^ 
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and the folution of all difficulties in the hiflorv of na> b o o e 
tions. . p 

Let us fuppofe that the Tea having overflowed the 
other hemifphere, its old inhabitants took refuge upon 
the Apalachian mountains, and the Cordeleirtas, which 
ace far higher than our Mount Ararat. But how could 
they have lived upon thofe heights, covered with fnow, 
and furrounded with waters ? How is it poffible that 
men, who had breathed in a pure and delightful cli. 
mate, coxild have furvived th» miferies of want, the 
inclemency of a tainted atmofphere, and thofe num- 
berlefs calamities which mud be the unavoidable con- 
fequences of a deluge ? How will the race have been 
preferved and propagated in thofe times of general 
calamity, and in the miferable ages that mull have 
fucceeded? Notwithflanding all thefe objeidions, we 
mud allow that America has been peopled from thefe 
wretched remains of the great devadation. Every 
thing exhibits the vediges of a malady, of which the 
human race dill feels the effedls. The ruin of that 
world is dill imprinted on its inhabitants. They are ' 
a fpecies of men degraded and degenerated in their 
natural conditution, in their dature, in their way of 
hfe, and in their underdanding, which is but little ad- 
vanced in all the arts of civilization. A damper air, 
and a more marlhy ground, mud neceflanly have in- 
feded the drd principles of the fublidence and increafe 
of mankind. It mud have required fome ages to re- 
dore population, and dill a greater number before the 
ground could be fettled and dried, fo as to be fit fur 
tillage, and for the foundation of buildings. The air 
mud neceflarily be purified before the Iky could clear, 
and the iky mud neceflarily be clear before the earth 
could be rendered habitable. The ^perfedion, there- 
fore, of nature in America is not fo much a proof of 
its recent origin, as of its regeneration. It was proba- 
bly peopled at the fame time as the other hemilphere, 
but may have been overflowed later. The large foffil 
bones that are found under ground in America, ihow 
that it had formerly elephants, rhinoceros, and other 
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^ P in tbofe regions. The gold and filver mines that are 
found juft below tbe furface of the earth, are figns of 
a very ancient revolution of the globe, but later than 
tbofe that have overturned our hemifphere. 

Suppofe America had, by fome means or other, been 
repeopled by our roving hordes, that period would 
have been fo remote, that it would ftill give great an- 
tiquity to the inhabitants of that hemifphere. Three 
or four centuries will n*t then be fufticient to allow 
for the foundation of the empire of Mexico and Peru ; 
for, though we find no trace in thefe countries of our 
arts, or of the opinions and culloms that prevail in 
other parts of the globe, > et wc have found a police 
and a fociety eftablifticd, invc/itions and pradices 
which, though they did not Ihow any marks of times 
anterior to the deluge, yet they implied a long feries 
of ages fubfequent to this' cataftrophe. For, though 
in Mexico, as in Fgypt, a country •Surrounded with 
W'aters, mountains, and other invincible obftacles, muft 
have forced the men enclofed in it to unite after a time, 
notwithftanding they might at firft have deftroyed each 
other in continual and bloody wars, yet it was only in 
procefs of time that they could invent and eftablifti a 
form of woiftiip and a Itgiflation, which they could 
not poffibly have borrowed from remote times or 
countries. It required a greater number of ages to 
render familiar the fingle art of fpeecb, and that of 
writing, though but in hieroglyphics, to a whole na- 
tion unconneded with any other, and which muft it- 
felf have created both thefe arts, than it would take 
up days to perfed a child in them. Ages bear not 
the fame proportion to the whole race as years do to 
individuals. The whole race is to occupy a vaft field, 
both as to fpace and duration, while the individuals 
have only fome moments or inftants of time to fill up, 
or rather to run over. The likenefs or uniformity o^ 
feryable in tbe features and manners of the American 
nations, plainly ihow that they are not fo ancient as 
tl^iie of oug continent, which differ lb much froiq 
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each other ; but at the fame time, this circumflanoe b o o ||j 
feems to confirm that they did not proceed from any . ^ 

foreign bemifphere, with which they have no kind of ' 
affinity that can indicate an immediate defcent. 

Whatever may be the cafe with regard to their ori- 
gin or their antiquity, which are both uncertain, it is tween civl- 
perhaps more interefling to inquire whether thofe un- 
tutored nations are more or lefs happy than our civi- ravages, 
lized people. Let us, therefore, examine whether the 
condition of rude man, left to mere animal inllintff, 
who paffes every day of his life in hunting, feeding, 
producing his fpecies, and repofing himfelf, is better 
or worfe than the condition of that wonderful being, 
who makes his bed of down, fpins and weaves the 
thread of the filk-worm to clothe himfelf, hath ex- 
changed the cave, his original abode, for a palace, and 
hath varied his indulgences and his wants 'in a thou- 
fand different ways. 

It is in the nature of man that we muff look for his 
means of happinefs. What does he want to be as hap- 
py as he can be? Prefent fubfiffence; and, if he ffiould 
think of futurity, the hopes and certainty of enjoying 
that blelling. The favage, who has not been driven 
into and confined within the frigid zones by civilized 
focieties, is not in want of this firff of necel&ries. If 
he ffiould lay in no ffores, it is becaufe the earth and 
the fea are refervoirs always open to fupply his wants. 

Fifll and game are to be had all the year, and will 
fupply the want of fertility in the dead feafons. The 
favage has no houfe, well fecured from the accefs of 
the external air, or commodious fire-places ; but his 
furs anfwer all the purpofes of the roof, the garment, 
and the ffove. He works but for his own benefit, 
ileeps when he is weary, and is a ftranger to watchings 
and refflefs nights. War is a matter of choice to him. 

Danger, like labour, is a condition of his nature, not a 
profeffion annexed to his birth ; a national duty, not 
a domeftic fervitude. The favage is ferious, but not 
melancholy; and his countenance feldom bears the 
impreffLon of thofe paffiqps and diforders that leave 
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jl o o K foch (hocking and fatal marks on ours. He cannot 

. . feel the want of what he docs not defire, nor can he 

defire what he is ignorant of. Mod of the conveni* 
encies of life are remedies for evils he does not feel. 
Pleafure is the mode of fatisfying appetites which his 
fenfes are unacquainted with. He feldom experiences 
any of that wearinefs that arifes from unfatisfied de- 
fires, or that emptinefs and uneafinefs of mind that is 
the offspring of prejudice and vanity. In a word, the 
iavage is fubjed to none but natursd evils. 

But what greater happinefs than this does the civi- 
lized man enjoy ? His food is more wholelbme and 
delicate than that of the favage. He has fofter clothes, 
and a habitation better fecurcd againfi the inclemen- 
cies of the weather. But the common people, who 
are to be the fupport and bafis of civil fuciety, thofe 
numbers of men ^'ho in all dates bear the burden of 
hard labour, cannot be faid to live happy, either in 
thofe empires where the confequencflr of w ar and the 
imperfection of the police have reduced them to a 
fiatc of flavery, or in thofe governments where the 
progrefs of luxury and police has reduced them to a 
ftate of fervitude. The mixed governments feem to 
prefent lome profpeCts of happinefs under the protec- 
tion of liberty ; but this happinefs is purchafed by the 
moft fanguinary exertions, which repel tyranny for a 
time only, that it may fall the heavier upon the de- 
voted nation, fooner or later doomed to opprefiion. 
Obferve how Caligula and Nero revenged the expul- 
fion of the Tarquins, and the death of Csefar. 

Tyranny, we are told, is the work of the people, 
and not of kings. But if fo, why do they futfer it ? 
Why do they not repel the encroachments of defpo- 
tifm ; and, while it employs violence and artifice to 
cnfiave all the faculties of men, why do they not op- 
pofe it with all thcif pow'ers ? But is it lawful to mur- 
mur and complain under the rod of the oppreiibr? 
Will it not exafperate and provoke him to pudue the 
victim to death ? The complaints of (laves he calls re- 
bellion ; and they are to be fiifitd in a dungeon, ancl 
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fometinfts put an end to on a fcaflfold. The man who b o o Ifc 
ihould aflert the rights of man would perilh in negled , 

and infamy. Tyranny, therefore, mull be endured, 
under the name of authority. 

If fo, to what outrages is not the civilized man ex- 
pofed ! If he be poflefled of any property, he know'S 
not how far he may call it his own, when he muft di- 
vide I he produce between the courtier who may at- 
tack his eftate, the lawyer who mu, I be paid for teach- 
ing him how to preferve it, the foldier who may lay it 
wade, and the collector who comes to levy unlimited 
taxes. If he Ihould have no property, how can he be 
afliired of a permanent fubfiftence ? What fpecies of 
indudry is fecured againd the vlciffitudes ot fortune, 
and the encroachments of government? 

In the foreds of America, if there be a fcarcity in 
the north, the favages bend their courfe to the fouth. 

The wind or the fun will drive a wandering clan to 
more temperate climates. But if in our civilized dates, 
contined within gates, and redratned w'ithin certain li- 
mits, famine, war, or pedilence diould confume an 
empire, it is a prifon where all mud expedt to perifk 
in mifery, or in the horrors ot daughter. The man 
who is unfortunately born there, is compelled to en- 
dure all extortions, all the feverities that the incle- 
mency of the feafons and the injudice of government 
may bring upon him. 

In our provinces, the vaflal, or free mercenary, digs 
-and ploughs, the w'hole year round, lands that are not 
his own, and the produce of which does not belong to 
him ; and he is even happy if his labour can procure 
him a (hare of the crops he has Town and reaped. Ob- 
ferved and baraded by a hard and redlefs landlord, 

W'ho grudges him even the draw on which he reds his 
weary limbs, the wretch is daily expofed to difeafes, 
which, joined to his poverty, make him wifh for death, 
rather than for an expenfive cure, followed by infirmi- 
ties and toil. Whether tenant or fubjedl, he is doubly 
a dave ; if he diould podefs a few acres, his lord cornea 
%nd gj^thers upon them what he ba* not fown : if ho 
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« • muft employ them in the public fervice ; if he fliould 

hane nothing but his perfon, the prince takes him for 
a foldier. Ev ‘ry where he meets with mafters, and al- 
ways with opprelfion. 

In our cities, the workmen and the artift who have 
no manufadure of their own are at the mercy of gree- 
dy and idle mailers, who, by the privilege of monopo- 
ly, have purchafed of government a power of making 
induiliy work for nothing, and of felling its labours 
at a very high price. The lower clafs have no more 
than the fight of that luxury of which they are dou- 
bly the victims, by the matchings and fatigues it oc- 
cafions them, and by the infolence of the pomp that 
humiliates and opprefies them. 

Even fuppofing that the dangerous labours of our 
quarries, mines, and forges, with all the arts that are 
performed by fire, and that the perils which naviga- 
tion and commerce expofe us to, wefe lefs pernicious 
than the roving life of the favages, who live upon 
hunting and fiihing ; fuppofe that men, who are ever 
lamenting the forrovvs and affronts that arife merely 
from opinion, are lets unhappy than the favages, who 
never Ihed a tear in the moft excruciating tortures ; 
there would ftill remain a wide difference between the 
fate of the civilized man and the wild Indian, a diffe- 
rence entirely to the difadvantage of focial life. This 
is the injufiice that prevails in the partial difiribution 
of fortunes and fiations ; an inequality w'hich is at 
once the effed and the caufe of oppreffion. 

In vain does cufiom, prejudice, ignorance, and hard 
labour fiupity the lower clafs of mankind, fo as to 
render them infenfible of their degradation ; neither 
religion nor morality can hinder them from feeing 
and feeling the injufiice of the arrangements of policy 
in the difiribution of good and evil. How often have 
we heard the poor man expofiulating with Heaven, 
and alking what he had done, that he fhould defervc 
to be born in an indigent and dependent fiation? 
Even if great confiidls were infeparabie from the more 
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exalted ftations, which might be fufBcient to balance boon 
all the advantages and all the fupenority that the fo- . 

cial ftate claims over the date of nature, ftill the ob- ^ 
fcure man, who is unacquainted with thofe conflidls, 
fees nothing in a high rank, but that affluence which 
is the caufe of his own poverty. He envies the rich 
man thofe plealures to which he is fo accudomed, that 
he has lod all relifh for them. What domedic can 
have a real affe^ion for his mader, or what is the at- 
tachment of a fervant ? Was ever prince truly belov- 
ed by his courtiers, even when he was hated by his 
fubjcds ? If we prefer our condition to that of the fa- 
vages, it is becaufe civil life has made us incapable of 
bearing* fome natural harddiips which the favage is 
more expofed to than we are, and becaufe we are at- 
tached to fome indulgences that cudom has made ne- 
ceffary to us. Even in the vigour of life, a civilized 
man may accutlom himfelf to live among favages and 
return to the date of nature. We have an indance of 
this in that Scotchman who was cad away on the 
idand of Fernandez, where he lived alone, and. was 
happy as foon as he was fo taken up with fupplying 
his wants, as to forget his own country, his language, 
his name, and even the articulation of words. After 
four years, he felt himfelf eafed of the burden of focial 
life, when he had loll all rededtion or thought of the 
pad, and all anxiety fur the future. 

Ladly, the confcioufnefs of independence being one 
of the drd indincts in man, he w'ho enjoys this primi- 
tive right, with a moral certainty of a competent fub- 
ijdence, is incomparably happier than the rich man, 
redrained by laws, maders, prejudices, and falhions, 
which inceflkntly remind him of the lofs of his liber- 
ty. To compare the da(j^ of the favages to that of 
children, is to decide at once the quedion that has 
been fo warmly debated by philofophers, cdncerning 
the advantages of the date of nature above thofe of 
focial life. Children, notwithftanding the redraints of 
education, are in the happied age of human life. Their 
habitual cheerfulnefsi when they are not under the 
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. pinefs they feel. After all, a Angle word may deter- 

mine this great queflion. Let us aflc the civilized man 
whether he be happy, and the favage whether he be 
unhappy. If they both anfwer in the negative, the 
difpute is at an end. 

Ye civilized nations, this parallel mud certainly be 
mortifying to you ! but you cann ot too ftrongly feel 
the weigh*^ of the calamities under \\ hich you are op- 
preflTed. The more painful the fenfation is, the mure 
will it awaken your attention to the true caufes of 
your fufferings. You may at lad be convinced that 
they proceed from the cuiifufion of your opinions, from 
the defedfs of ytmr political conititutions, and from 
capricious laws, which are in continual oppolition to 
the laws of nature. 

After this inquiry into the moral date of the Ame- 
ricans, let us return to the natural date of their coun- 
try. Let us fee what it was belure Ae arrival of the 

Englifh, and what it is become under their domi- 
uion. . 

Tbei^ The fird Englifhmen who went over to America to 
fettle colonies, found immenfe forells. The vad trees 
found that grew up to the clouds, were fo furrounded with 
creeping plants, that they could not le appioached. 
whttiey The wild beads made thefe woods Hill moie inaccef- 

l^^d cae gyg ^ favages only were met with clothed 

with the fkins of thofe monders. The human race, 
thinly fcattered, ded from each other, or purfued only 
with intent to dedroy. The earth leemed ufelefs to 
man, and its powers were nor exerted fo much for his 
fupport, as in the breeding of animals, more obedient 
to the laws of nature. It produced fpontaneoudy 
without aifidance and withom direction ; it yielded all 
its bounties with uncontiouled profulion for the be- 
nefit of all, not for the pleafures or cunveniencies of 
one fpecies of beings. The rivers in one place glided 
freely through the foreds, in another, fcattered their 
unruffl' d waters in a wide murafs, from whence ilTuing 
in various dreams they formed a multitude of ^nds, 
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encompafled with their channels. Spring was renew- book 
ed from the decay of autumn. The withered leaves, . . 

rotting at the foot of the trees, fuppUed them with 
frefh Tap to enable them to Ihoot out new bloflbms. 

TIk hollow trunks of trees adbrded a retreat to pro- 
digious numbers of birds. The fea, dalhing againft the 
coafts, and indenting the gulfs, threw up Ihoals of am- 
phibious monders, enormous whales, crabs, and turtles, 
that fported uncontrouled on the defert Aiores. There 
nature exerted her pladic power, inceflantly producing 
the gigantic inhabitants of the ocean, and aflerting the 
freedom of the earth and the fea. 

But man appeared, and immediately changed the 
face of North A.merica. He introduced fymmetry bj 
the affidance of all the indruments of art. The im- 
penetrable woods were indantly cleared, and made 
room for commodious dwellings. The wild beads 
were driven away, and flocks of domedic animals fup- 
plied their place ; while thorns and briars made way 
for rich harveds. The waters forfook part of their do- 
main, and were drained offinto the interior parts of the 
land, or into the fea by deep canals. The coads were 
covered with towns, and the bays with (hips ; and thus 
the New World, like the Old, became fubje^ to man. 

What powerful engines have raifed that wonderful 
dru<dure of European indudry and policy ? Let us re- 
fume the condderation of the particulars. In the re- 
moted part dands a folitary fpot, didin<d from the 
whole, and which is called Hudfon.’s Bay. 

This drait, of about ten degrees in depth, is form- ciimsuof 
ed by the ocean in the didant and northern parts of 
America. The breadth of the entrance is lix leagues, 
but it is only to be attempted from the beginning of 
July to the end of September, and is even then rather Trade car. 
dangerous. Thb danger arifes frpm mountains of ice, 
fome of which are faid to be from 15 to 18 hundred 
feet thick, and which having been produced by win- 
ters of five or fix years duration in little gulfs con- 
dantly filled with fiiow, are forced out of them by 
xu 3 rth-weft winds, or by fome other extraordinary caufe.- 

4 
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BOOK The beft way of avoiding them is to keep as near as 
. poifible to the northern coaft« which mull ne<%iikrily 

b« lefs oblUudled and mod firee by the natural direc> 
tion of both winds and currents. 

The north-well wind, which blows almoll conflant- 
ly in winter, and very often in fummer, frequently 
raifes violent dorms within the bay itfelf, which is ren- 
dered dill more dangerous by the number of Ihoals that 
are found there. Happily, however, fmall groups of 
iflands are met with at different didances, which are 
of a fufficient height to afford a ihelter from the dorm. 
Befide thefe fmall Archipelagoes, there are in many 
places large piles of bare rock. Except the Alga Ma- 
rina, the bay produces as few vegetables as the other 
northern Teas. 

Throughout all the countries furrounding this bay, 
the fun never rifes or fets without forming a great 
cone of light ; this phenomenon is fucceed by the Au- 
rora Borealis, which tinges the heiSkifphere with co- 
loured rays of fuch brilliancy, that the fplendour of 
them is not effaced even by that of the full moon. 
Notwithdanding this, there is feldom a bright fley. 
In fpring and autumn, the air is always filled with 
thick fogs, and in winter, with an infinite number of 
fmaU icicles. Though the heats in the fummer be ra- 
ther confiderable fur fix weeks or two months, there is 
feldom any thunder or lightning, owing, no doubt to 
the great difperdon of the fulphureous exhalations, 
which, however, are fometimes fet on fire by the Au- 
rora Borealis ; and this light flame confumes the barks 
of the trees, but leaves their trunks untouched. 

One of the effe«ds of the extreme cold or fnow that 
prevails in this climate, is that of turning tbofe ani- 
mals white in winter, which are naturally brown or 
grey. Nature has bedowed upon them all, foft, long» 
and thick furs, the hair of which falls off as the wea- 
ther grows milder. In mod of thefe quadrupeds, the 
feet, the tail, the ears, and generally fpeaking ail tbofe 
parts in which the Circulation is flower, becaufe they 
are the mod remote £rom the heart, are extiesidy 

2 
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^ my iky, aU liqjuoia.bi^Sfmtalid bgr i . . 

the veflels t)ie^ an m* of wipa 

lofM, it« iluidit;^. It )s pat uppoPfiMiil^ i9» fragn 
neiMa of large rocks loofeneil gpd detackoflfi^ (ko. 
great mala, by the force of the froft. AU then phe- 
pomeni, epopgh diving the whole rnkm* 

are ipi^H teiciilile at the new and f\jdl eaonn, 
which iii;inpK|ginR« has an induence upon thd Wca* 
ther, the oaviSss itf which are not known. 

In this froaen apne, iron, lead, copper^ naihle. and, 
a fobftance refembling fea-coah have hei^ ddccwered. 
In other refpeids. the foil is eptreinely barren. £a- 
cept the coads, which are for the mod part mnrlhj* 
and produce a little grafs and fome foft wtmd; the 
red of the country affords nothing but very high mofs, 
and a few weak Ihmbs very thinly fcattered. 

This deficiency in nature emends itfelf to every 
thing. The human race are few in number, and there 
are fcarce any perfqns above four £i»rt high. Thehr 
heads hear the iame enormous {wpportioQ to the naff 
of their bodies, u thole of chiklrea do. The fmalh 


nefs .of their fiset makes them awkvaid and tottering 
in thiur gait, fiinall bands and a round nupuh, which 
in Europe are reckoned a beauty, feem almoff a dpr 
formity in tfiefe people, hecaufe we fee nothing here 
but the effet^ of » Weak organisation, and of a ccdd 
cUmate, that contra^ and redrains the principles of 
growth, and is fiital to the pro^r^ of aninul as well 
at or vegei^ble Ufe. AU the men. even the youngad 
of thcjigw though they have neither hw beard, 
have ^ apfwaraAce of heihg <d4. This is partiy .ocy 

frmn the formajdiHi ^ their lower hp, which 
w tikk* end projefi^ beyond the upper. 

Such are tfie Efipi^aug. who mfiabit npa only dfft 
««»d «f m0 mimcif they have tpk^ jtlwat. 

iwgie, hut Jldfievde m Ihat tmA of country vnm.nat- 
taodf fi»w the poiut ef ffehetdego the odff no ithi w a 
Pftita af 

r. 


B ^ X . Xhe Militants QttdToQ's Bay* ^ 

.^fr”* . Chmiteai^ a flat face, wit^ ihort bul not 

pupU yellow, aodt, the ina black, 'wir 
woiaea have marks of deformity peculiar to their fex, 
XBiong others very long and flabby breads. This de- 
fed, which is not natural, arifes from their cuflom of 
giving fuck to their children till they are five or fix 
years old. As they often carry them j|. jj >eMr backs, 
the children pull their mothers breafii|||i^ and 
almo^/uppon cbemfelves by them. • if * 

, It is not true that there are hordes of the Efqui- 
ffiaux entirely black, as has been fuppofed, and then 
accounted for ; nor that they live under ground. How 
ihould they dig into a foil, which the cold renders 
harder than done? How is it poflible they ihould 
live in caverns where they would be infallibly drown- 
ed by the fird melting of the fnows ? 

It is, however, certain, that they fpend the winter 
under huts hadily built with flinta. joined together 
with cements of ice, where they live without any 
other fire but that of a lamp bung in the middle of 
tte died, for the purpofe of dreffing their game and 
the flih they feed upon. The heat of their blood, 
and of their breath, added to the vapour arifing from 
this fmall flame, is fufficient to make their huts as hot 


aa^j^vos. ^ 

Tne Esquimaux dwell condantly in the neighbour- 
hood of the fea, which iupplies them with all their 
provifions. Both their cnnditution and complexion 
partake of the quality of their aliment. The flelh of 
the ieal is their food, and the oil of the whale is their 
drink, whioh produces in them all an olive complexion, 
a, ihxMig finell of fifii, an oily and tenacious fweat, and 
fometimes a fOrt of fcaJy leprof^. This is, probablly* 
the reafon ^hy the mothers have the fame cudom as 
the bears, of licking i^eir yovfng qpiet. 

Xhi^.|)eople, w^ and degradeil by natu^ are 
nojajhhflaading tmm intrepid upon a fea that is con- 
iMHafgadai^psixm^ boat| m^e and fewed tc^- 
ther iike fo mipj Boiiu;hi9s, but at the lame tipie 





tvhales, men, birds, and all the qaadmpeds and fiih 
of the north are fuppUed by niture with a quantity 
tif fat which prevents the inufcks from fkeezhag, and 
the lifood from coagulating. Every tfcdng in thefe 
ardtic regions is either oily or gummy, and even the 
trees are refinous. 

The Efquimaux are, dotwithftan'ding, fubjedt to two 
fatal diforders, the fcurvy and the lofs of fight. The 
continuation of the fnows on the ground, joined to 
the reverberation of the rays of the fun on tfie ice, 
dazzle their eyes in fuch a mtanner, that they are al. 
mod conftantly obliged to wear Ifaades made of very 
tUn wood, through which fmall apertures for the light 
are bored with filh-bones. Doom^ tb a fiip^months 
nighty they never fee the fun but Obliquely, and then 
it feems rather to blind them than to give them l^ht. 
Sight, the mod delightfid blelfing of nature, is a &tal 
to them^ and they sue generally deprived of it 
when young. . . 

A dill more ctuel evil, which is twfdurvy, confiunes 
them by flow degrees. ' it infinuates itfelf into their 
bh>od, changes, thickens, and im^ovtrifhes the whole 
maft. The ‘fogs of'thefea, wmch ^they infpire, the 
doc^ and ifieladic air they, breathe in th«r hots, which 
exclude all communication w\d^ the external air,<hhe 
contsntied and tedious inadSjlrity of th^ long.wkHMllbi 
a nto<|e of life akemately raving and fedenta^ ; i# a 
woad, every circumdance fervesto mcreafib^lhis dread- 
ful411ned : which in a little thne blbdoiee coatagiQUB* 
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1 ftA «<>Mi Itfelf IftiOHglioiit tM ltt^ititi0M» J» 

i|)i!^blf.ciitttlc^ utxNi tbw.foAciii^. 

' ™ Nofewkbftsndii^ tfaefe UMon^HiicHoel^ tibie HHilMii 
mill is fo p&ffionMei/ fetid of fancoli9lr)r, 
MtlitMtant of the aioil fevourad fpot tiflMki filkveo 
^tiitt it with man leiodanoe tkaa lie doet Ilk firoioi 
kefens. OnioT dbe ^afoos of this iMf.be, that he 
fiads it Afllciait to breathe in a fefteritid more tern- 
{lerate dinwte. The ity of Amfierdam, Copenhagen, 
and Lonttoi, though eonftantlf obfcined by thick and 
fetid Taponn, is too dear for an Elquimaiix. Per* 
haps too, these may he famethhig in the change of 
laSt and mannen more unferoarable to the l^lUi 
of farages tfaaa the etisaate. it is not impoffible but 
chat fee ddi^ts ^of an European may be poi^ to 
the Elq m ia ao a c . 

Such were the inhabitants of the couatry dtfeo- 
aend in t6oy by Henry Hndfon, who had employed 
lurafelf Hi fearchmg foranoTtfa-we#pi|ffiigeto ester 
afStot|p Sooth Sea. This intrepid and able aarigaitor, 
in t6n, was going ferougb; for fee third time, tlicfo 
ftmke, tHdeh arete before unknown, when hk bafe 
and B tok fo ero us crew placed bun, wife feven of fee 
ftfleto who wane aoHnated wife ^ fame Ipirit, in n 
vetf iiphf s»d left him, without eifeer anns or 
pesmfeans^^expofed to all the dangers both of fea and 
iMkd. The h«bariaM, who nSikd Uto fee nscef* 
ftrwsuf life, could^not, hoveter, rob him of the ho* 
nomr of tbt difooretfs and fee bay which be fifft 
found out wsh pupr be called by his name. 

Tfee tni(|pktiiM^«fee dvU war which followed foon 
after, imi, inide fee Engiidi foiget feis ifer 

ftant uoilBtiy^wjfeili feit* yrtiingaD attraft itieab Jk 
foocefeon oT insto ffeet thnes not yet ioduond 
them to actnod to jic,^ wbeniOholdllers uali.R a d i l ft i ^ 
torn jPrench C a n afea a ib haaiag met wife feme 
ICIH! nt Acwma ^ fe lj i d fed Englidh taba toem 
gaged it rtofedog ttafehehkfe wf difoord ' by toM 
of fee pfePfeufe^Pill fees, wndni chfe dipfenfe 
cotofey feew. 1Mb wdia pfe^ 
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l^t* ^ uiiddMinf flkiiHNI^ mueh 'i^tf, #illft 
n»y were nRr«l&d witb the exeetttlMl df it ; afMt4h« ' 
firft eftabUifatnedli^libey fbrtiiel fycm^tdeS <b well, ttat 
if; fut^MifM th^ o#B hdpes as weffilui thdr j^ffamifts. 

■ l!lk}i foceefi alantted thfe Frenel, who wte aihikl, 
and' witH reaibn, that tnoft o^thk §ai0^lW8’«l^ they 
got from the ^northern palta «f CaAadK^ Itould be 
carried to HudfonTs Bay. Their "alaniis #ere coik- 
firmed by the unanimous tefttnlMiy of thetr Cout^euti 
drBetr,'wh6, lince 165^, faadbbenfi>ar tiaiiea as fitr 
as the borders df the itrait. It would haWa 'been hft 
eli^le thing tohave gone by the fame road tO‘ at. 
tach the new colony ; but the diftance being thought 
too eonfiderable, notWithflanding the convenience of 
the rivers, it was at length determined drat the esEpb. 
dition Ihould be made by fda. The fate of it was 
trailed to GroTeillers and Radifibn, who had been 
eafily prevailed- upon to renew their attachiheilt to 
their country. 

Thefe two bold and turbulent men failed fiofn Qne. 
bee in i6l$2, in two veflels ill equipped; and on their 
arrival, finding tbemfelves not ftrong enough to at. 
tack the enemy, they were contented with etedling a 
fort in the netf^bmirhood of that they ddfijg^d to 
have taken. From this timd them began a rivaUh^ 
between the two companies, one fettled at CSanad^ 
the other in England, for the ezdnfive trade of tha 
bay, which was conilantly kept up by the dHputes it 
oecalioned, till at laft, after each of th«r fettlrnnenm 
had been frequently taken and recovered, all hoftiM. 
tins were terminated by the treaty of Utrecht, by 
whfcb the vihole was ceded to Great Britain. 

Hadfon^s Bay, properiy fpeaking, is eii%> a mart 
for trade. The feverity of the cMmate having defiro^ 
ed all the com fown there at different times, has frm- 
hrated eveiy hope of agriculture, and confeqh®ni^ Of 
population. Thtnugheut the wWc of elm mctciidieu 
coaft, there are not mote ftian fdilecy or ahamdrud 
feiliers, or fe^rs, who live in fbur bad fi}ri!$,’0f Wlfidi 
Tbfk fort »tbe principal. Thck bdfinrfs is to receive 

U iy 
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thefe flpm be much mote Taluabk than 
tbotfe which are fbiiD4 in eouotries not fo far north, 
yft they hre chejiper.' The (avages gire ten beaver 
ikins ftff a gnn, two for a pound ctf* powder, one for 
four pounds of lead, one for a hatchet, one for fix 
knives, two for a po^pd of glafs beads, fix for a cloth- 
coat, five for a pettkoat, and one for a pound of 
fpuff. Combs, lookuig-glafles, kettles, and brandy, 
fell in proportion. As the beaver is tMb common mea- 
foie of exchange, by another regulation as fraudulent 
as the firft, two otter ficins and three martins are re> 
qmred iqftead of one beaver. Befide this oppreflion, 
which is antfaorifed, there is another which is at leafl; 
tolerat|d, by which the iavages are conftantly defraud- 
ed inutile quality, quantity, fnd foepfure of what is 
given them, and by which they lofe albout one third of 
the toIi^. 

Fftam thif regulated fyftem of impofition, it is eafy 
to gueft that the commerce of Hudfon’s Bay is a mo- 
nopoly. The capital of the Company that is in pof- 
ieffion oil^ was originally no more than 241,500 livres 
[10,0021.* IQS.], and has been fqcceflively increafed tq 
2,380^500. [99,187!. los.]. This capital brings them 
in an annniu return of forty or fifty thoufand ikins of 
beavers or 4 >ther animals, upon which they make fo 
exorbitant p profit, that it excites the jealoufy and cla- 
mours of the nation. 7^0- thirds of thefe beautiful 
furs are either fionfiimed in kind iq the three kingdoms, 
or made ufe of in the national manufa^fures. The reh; 
are parried into Germany, where the nature of the cli- 
mate makes them a valuable commodity. 

Whether Bot it is neither the acquifition of thefe favage 
* richej^' aor the Afil grrater emoluments that might be» 
W Hud- dmwfi ftpm tifis trad^ if it were made free, which 
^ ihe attention qf England, as well as 

din. tilim of a]l,£mupa,( upnn^this foozen continenL Had- 
f<m’f Bay always has besn, and is ftill looked upon a$ 
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{hff ncateft roadhtfrom £i«copc to the Eaft lndk«» and a o ojt 
to the richeft parts cS Aha. . ^ 

Cabot was die whb entertained idea of a *■ " - 
north- weft peftage to the Sout|i Seas $ but his difoo- 
venes ended at Newfoundland. After him followed 
a multitude of £ngU(h navigators, many of whom bad 
the glory of giving their names to ifvage coadr which 
no mortal, had ever viiited before. Thele bold and 
memorable expedbdons were more ftrikin^ than really 
ufeful. The moft fortunate of them, did not fumilh a 
fingle idea relative to the obje^ of puifoit. The 
Dutch, lefs frequent in their attempts, and who pur> 
fued them with lefs ardour, were of courfe not more 
fucceftful; and the whole began to be treated as a 
chimera, when the difeovery of Hudfon’s Bay rekind> 
led all the hopes that were nearly extinguifh^. 

From this time the attempts were renewed with 
frelh ardour. Thofe that had been made before in 
vain by the mother-country, whofe attention was ea> 
groiled by her own inteftine commotions, were pur- 
iued by New England, whofe fituatipn was mope fa- 
vourable to the enterprife. Still, however, foriimie 
time there were more voyages undertaken than difim- 
veries made. The nation was a Iqng time kept in fuC 
penfe by the contradidory accounts received from the 
adventurers. While fome maintained the poffibility, 
fome the probability, and others afterted the certainty 
of the paftage; the accounts they gave, inftead 
clearing up the point, involved it in itill greater dark- 
nefs. Indeed, thefe accounts are fo full of obfeurity 
and confufion, they are lilent upon fo many impor- 
tant circumftances, and they difplay fuch vifible marks 
of ignorance and want of veracity, that, however im- 
patient we may be of determining the queilion, it is 
impolfible to build any thing like a folid judgment up- 
on teftimonies fo fafpicious. At lepgt^ the ftuupqs 
expedition of 1746 threw fome kind of light upon a 
point which had remained enveloped in dar]^^ for' 
two centuries paft. But upon what grounds have the 
later navigators entertained better hopes B What are 

tr’ilij 





»j|.^ K0f^ < ii ^iiifeuu on iKMdi«tlie)r MlHl^ltair ttMpii 
tOfM? 

m pTOfxCTi TO give «n Mcounc ot 'tncir •fni* 
Tllimfk^ Tntte «te tluttt fkdt in mtuMii iumtA 

tri ii ifftii w a rd ftiuft be fiAceta for grent^. Tbb ftrft is, 
tim the tides watt fttun the oce tn , end tbet they ex- 
ttifnd iftttte ot left ihto the other fets, in propottion es 
their thamieb cmnmoiklctte trith the greet itoiervoir 
hy lerget or hnaRer openings ; Aom lehence it fol- 
lotn, VDBt this ^tetioficel motion either doth not exift, 
or is jfefttce petteplihle in the M ed it e t rane Bn, in the 
Baltit, hnd other ^fs of the !iaine iiatiiie. A fecond 
matter of Rtd is, thitt the tides ate much later and 
Xnoch tveaker in ptecos more remote from the ocean, 
than in thofe svhieh ate nearer to it. The third fad 
is, that "violent vrinds, which blow in a diredion with 


the tides, make them above their orthnary boon- 
nhiihn'; and diat thofe which blOdr in a contrary di« 
Ihdkm retard their motion> at the iulie time that diey 
uifniiisin tncif i wm. 


initociples it is moft certain, that if Hud* 
ibfifk Bay ' were no mote than a gulf eticlofed between 
twi) "to/^ents, and had no communication but with 
the Atlantic, d^e tides in it wooid be very inconRder- 
aWe^ they would be weaker in proportion as they 
wore removed Ifrom the fburce, and would be 

Inutdi lefs BroOg wfaeteeer they ran in a contraiy di* 
tedion to the wind. But it is proved by obfervations 
made with' the grexteft Ikill-and pieddon, that the 
tides are *very throughout the whole bay. It is 
cer ta in that they are higher towards the bottom of die 
hay than oven in the ftrait itfelf, or at leaft in the 
neigjidioufhood of it. It is proved, that even this 
height iturrealks whenever the wind blows from a cor> 
nbr trji^iddte to the fbnat ; it is therefore certain, that 
fiEoMaib Bay has a woaiinunication with the oc«m, 
hefide that which has been already found out. 

inhfW^'endeavoored to explain thefe very 
foppt^hg a commumcatioii of Herd* 
^*8 vnth Bal^ Bay» or with Paris’s Sttaits, ate ^ 
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deOify in jtli ei'roc.v IMiilA not fcnifife to itjeHn o 
tbit opH^Db, for wibtb, buleult there is no leal foun^ . 
dttbn, if they only confidevni eliM tiietHit!i ue much 
ItMrer in Davist Soniti tnd ki Bnfiln^s foy, thtin in 
Hudfon’s. 

‘ But if the tides in Hudfob*# Baycan ctmit bfither 
Itotn the Atlantic ocean, nor frotti any other^nitiimi 
fea, in niitch they areconftantly mudi wseaker, 
lows that they Auft have their origin in the Soutli^Sea. 

And this is Ili}! fbvther aj^parent firotn another teading 
Btdt, which is, that the hr^eft tides ever (Swerved up» 
on thefe toafts are always occafifoned by the mwth* 
weft winds, which blow directly againft the mouth of 
the ftrak. 

Having thus determined, as much as the natme of 
the fubjedt will permit, the exiftence Df this paflage, 
fo kmg and fo vainly wiftied tor, the jgtxt point is, to 
find out in what part of the bay It is to he czpefied. 

From confidering every ckcuniftance, we are iodeKtcd 
to think that attempts, which have been hi^KVto 
made without either choice or method* ought to be 
diredted towards Welcome Bay, on the wefterti eoaft. 

Firft, the bottom of the fea is to be feen them at the 
depth of about eleven fathom, which is an evident fign 
that tihe water comes fiom fome ocean, as fuch a ttai^ 
parency could not exffl in waters dtfi^arged from ri- 
vers, or in melted fnow or rain. Secondly, the cur* 
rents keep this fdace always free from ice, while nil 
the reft of the bay is covered with it; and their vkh 
knee cannot be accouftmd for, but by iuf^pofing theui 
to cotne fiom fome weftem fea. Laftly, the Whhles, 
which towards the latter end of autumn always ghdh 
feinob of the warmeft climates, are found in great 
nbuodattce in thefe parts towards the end of the fum- 
hter, which would fcem to indicate that there is aU 
ont^ for them from thence to the South Seas, not to 
the northern ocean. 

*lt is probable that the pafiage is vefiy Ihiort * 
thb Thtrs that empty themfelve? on the Weftem boflrit 
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4 o o s <xf Hudfon*s Bay aie iiaaU aad^fifniE, wbicj^ feema to 

. . prove that they do not come firom any dimimce, and 

' that ooo&quently the landi which fqnrate the two 
£b«i are of a finali extent. This argument is ilreng^* 
ened by the height and regularity of the tides. Where- 
ver there is no other difiereiKe between the times of 
the ebb and flow, but that which is occafioned by the 
retarded progreffion of the moon in her return to the 
meridian, it is a certain fign that the ocean from 
whence thofe tides come is very near. If the paflage 
be ihort, and not very &r to the north, as every thing 
feems to promife, we may alfo prefume that it is not 
very difficult. The rapidity of the currents obfervable 
in thefe latitudes, which prevents any flakes of ice 
from continuing there, cannot but give fome weight 
to this conjedure. 

The difcove^ that flill remains to be made is of fo 
much importance and utility, that it would be folly to 
neglfpd the purfuit of it. It is coni 4 flent with the in- 
terel^ as well as the dignity of Great Britain, that 
theie attempts Ihould be purfued, either till they fuc- 
ceed, or till the impoflibility of fucceeding fliail be 
demon^ted. The refolution which they have taken 
in 1 745, of promifing a confiderable reward to the na- 
vigators who fliould fucceed in this great projefl, dif- 
playa their wifdom even in their generofity, but is not 
ftill Sufficient to attain the end that is propofed. The 
mi^iy of England muft know, that the eflforts of in- 
dividbals will not fucceed, till the trade of Hudfon’s 
Bay be entirely laid open. U ought to be made free 
on every ^count, and particularly, becaufe the term 
of the grant given by Charles U. has been expired for 
a long time, and hath never been legally prolonged. 
The Company in whofe hand^ the trade is, iince the 
year 1670, not iatisfied with neglecting the objed of 
tbeijr inftitutiop, hy taking no fleps towards the 4i^co- 
very of a north’Weit pafl^e, have even exerted their 
Otmofl efimpts tq thwart the deflgns of thofe who, either 
ftpin love qf g|qi|r-,or ot^ motives, have bfBq 
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ifApelted to tbis undMilung. ITothiag can aker ttiat $ o o ^ 
/pint of iniquity which conftitutes the efience of mo- . . . 

nopoly. wp-v— »' 

Perhaps we fhould,- however, cK>nfine ooi/elves chief- hmh iht 
ly to the northern feas, in order to difcover this long- Fr'^^ad. 
^vi/hed-for paflage. A^ut two centuries ago« m report 
was rpread that there exifted one fomewhere clfe, which 
was fometimes defcribed under the nainie of AouRi« 

The Spaniards, who were not yet acquainted tiHth the imi ‘ 
paflage from Cape Horn to the South Seas, and who 
got there only by the Straits of Magellan, which were 
dreaded on account of the frequent ihip wrecks that 
happened there, eagerly laid hold of this popular opi- 
nion. They fitted out five expeditions, as expenfive 
as they were ufelefs ; and the refult of which was, that 
Europe was undeceived with refped to this fabulous 
account, which the Spaniards thenifelves were accufed 
of having propagated, in order to divert other nations 
from the defign of feeking a paflage towards the north. 

This flate of inaction did not, it is faid, laft long. 

The court of Madrid being informed that New Eng- 
land was preparing, in 1636, a new expedition, to dif- 
cover a paflage through the Frozen ^a, likewife or- 
dered oqe to be fitted out at Peru, in order to meet 
thefe navigators. Admiral Fuentes, who was intrufted 
with this expedition, fet out from Callao, with four 
/hips, towards the middle of the year 1640. He ra- 
pidly overcame all the obftacles which nature oppofed 
to his operations, and arrived him/elf in Hudfon’s Bay, 
while his lieutenants penetrated 4 nto Davh^s Straits, 
and into the fea of TarAry, at the extremity of Afia. 

After the ^fcovery of thefe three paflages, the fmall 
fleet very happily regained the South Sea, from whence 
it had fet out. It hath been pretended, that the coun- 
cil in India had myfterioufly concealed the knowledge 
of ^us event from<he<iatibns, and that they had fup- 
preiS^, with the gmatefl care, all the accounts which 
might otae day revive the memory of it. The Spam^ 
anil, in their turn, affirm, dbe expedkion cf Fh.^ 
eutes and the difcaveiy are both equally chhnencrd ; 
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lUiKe am'be iiodMAtblit ^tili^MeliMb^ 

Itit Teiy poffible that the wtitingB teeentty pubMi- 
dShbe^aa wi fubjeA tia^e ckeked a laudable corkdity. 
‘Amt government of Meako. animated with the fame 
ftirit vdiidi begin to d^ulate the mother-country, 
I m p a t d fied, on the xgth of June 1773, a frigate, de- 
ftmed to nsiowioitre America at the higheft degree of 
hrtitude pofibte. The perTom on board this ihip per- 
deiaed the eoaft at 40, J19, and even at 55 d^ees 43 
minutes ; precifely at ^e fiune place where Captain 
Tichivdmw had difeovered it upon bis firfl: expedition 
front Kamdchatka. The Ihip entered into the port of 
Saint Bias; to take in fxefh provifions, and then re- 
commenced its cruifes. It can icarce be doubted, but 
^Mt the deiire of gaining information with refpedt to 
the Nonh-weft Pa&ge was the principal defign of all 
tilde labours. 

After fo many frntdeft attempts,^ ibme navigator 
flaoUld appear, udude &rong mind rifes fuperior to eve- 
17 finife 'ef ^mgidr ; who fears not to encounter the 
^Mlateft idkd moft various hardfhips, ai^ whofe pa- 
tidnee cannot be exfaaufted by the duration of them : 
If ftadi a hue ftiould be animated with the fenfe glo- 
TYi the Only princiide which makes men regatdleK of 
life, and excites them to great undertakings : if he 
flmuld be a wett-inibrmed man, fo as to underftand 
#lnt he fees, and a mra of veracity, fo as to relate no- 
but a^at he hath feen ; his refearches will, per- 
haps, be downed arith butter facets. 

Thh extxaopdmary man Hkth appeared in the pw- 
^asrbfCaphun Cook: rint navigator, whb isfo mikh 
hU yo d d -atthiscoftfpetitoia, is gone forOtal^te. From 
^inioe to proceed ce the oovtkef Cattfe^nia, there- 
to’' feukibr the nxjrtbMpeft paffiigie- ' fie vriHheve, for 
the pfei|Kife of effeddhgwsriifebveiy, many d^n- 
hMe s^Jite ei i d to dnCe navigators who wW 
Sdy. nr 


it jniift. bt aw»lud<4v(4plpf it doth not eii|^ % 

tfaot it la not ghreo to1«& to^over iL 
But b<>w tommocM^ » th^iirieifliiii^ of aB 
moA oBiin ; bow poi^petoal t^M Cwaf^^f wbidb 
thwarts or &vouis» retards or aoce|)^teiw1i^ or SuU 
pends OUT enterpnfor Cooh* whoai'Atdm bad^- 
dowed with the ^enhis and. intrepidity rntfudSuy lor 
extraordiasny addons ; sHicto a jpnero^ianff«Mii|^^ 
ened oatioii hod prondod with w the iiieiBS.tlifM: tMi 
enfure fuccefs : whofe (hip, a young mdnfutlit cen^- 
ced undoubtecQy ttMt tiitue attends upon ^ progrds 
of knowledge, had ^veo orders to refpedt, and to af- 
fift during tlu oourfe o£ hoftilities. as in time of ^ 
peace ; Cock, who had (iuled over an twnnenfema^ 
of fpace, and whofe labours were now drawiwg fMsa% 
to an end, lofes his life by the hands of a (avage. T^e, 
man whofe remains (bould have been depofited 1» tiie 
fide of kings, is buried at the foot of a tree, la an iBaod 
almoft unknown. 

Should his fuccefibr Captain Clerke, who ^udhes 
his projedfcs, at length difeover this mflage, ncbieh doth 
been (b obfiinateiy fought for, and^Ottdd it f^KW e 401 ^'' 
to fail through it, the connexions l^woen Burepe and 
the £aft and Weft Indies wid d<tconie ibore aninsated, 
more conftaot, and tnose • djttideralrie. Both the 
Straits of Magellan and CaprHorn w0 be eotirel|r 
deferied, and the Cape of Good Hope much left 
quehted. 

Thefe aevolurions, which may Hudfoa’s Bay 
in ib palpid)le a manoet; iw31 never Wbange the deftiaf; 
of Gana^ conquered from Fra^e in 1 ^ 0 . . 

■inus cc^ny was divided, daring the fpatw »f 
years, into thi^ military gawemments. Civil 
miiial caufes were tried at Q«c!bec and 
ensa, tile nffieecs of the anay^ whib at Maqaiiini^^ 
th^ nioe amd important funXmas wm intmim Ijsm®****** 
the catinens. 'Gftjr were both eqiia^ igoyoEH^sw iim(» 
laWit a|td thetwtesBMndantof mrdb dwriX, to wh^ 
an fq^peadlay ficom tiMur^fenaencea^ was not better ia. 
fi»med. 
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I O fyftem was .>cftal>iifli<4 in tbe 

. Canadas was difmembeted <ff tlie coaft toC l^brador^ 
’ ' " whi^ wm united to Nei^^ilndiand ; of lake Qham- 
ttlai&i and of all the fpace to the fofulh of the forty- 
Imk degree of ladtude, which was added to New 
York ; and of the immeofe territory to the weft of 
Fort Colette, end of the lake NifBphig, which was 
put under no government. The remainder, under the 
title of the provinoe of Quebec, was fubjedl to one go- 
vernor. : 

At the lame period the colony was put under the 
laws of the admiralty of England ; but this innovation 
was hardly perceived, becauTe it fcarce interefted any 
but the conquerors, who were in pofleffion of all the' 
maritime trade.' 

Greater attention was paid to the eftablilhment of 
the code of criminal laws adopted in England. This 
Was one the molt valuable prefents Canada could 
polBbly receive. 

Before that time, k culprit, whether guilty or only 
fttfpc^iiedt.was imiQtxliately feized, thrown into prifon; 
and quilftibned, wiAout being made acquainted either 
with his crime or with his accufer, and without being 
allowed the liberty o£> feeing either his relations or 
friends, or of applying m^undL He was made to 
fwear that he would telirne truth, that is to fay, ac- 
cttfe himfelf; and to complete thefe abfurdities, fait 
jteftimony was difregarded. 

Attempts were ^^^m^'inade to embarrafs him with 
captious ^ueftiomt|rivhicfa an impudent and guilty per- 
foU could more readdy anfwer, than ap innocent man 
mnonfufi^n, > One might hare faid, that the fun^ion 
|i£ was nothmg more than the^fubtle art of 

culprits. The prifoner was not -confieont- 
cd^ii^thofe who depofed againft him, tdl tbejbftaot 
bSefoip.^^lhe. judge prououao^ either his releale, or a 
^laF'id^ipmng Imtenoe, for the put]|p{fe of obtatmug 
more aiai{#il^rinadonyor the puai$mcilt of t«pnu 
ordeatbi la<»feu£i!pMei,itifo^ 
ed no indemnity ; wMe, on thither hand, fon- 
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teoce of death was a^waya /o^owed by confifcaifio^l f b o o « 
for fuch, io abridgment* is ^ mode of criminal pn>> . . 

cdis in France. Tlie Canadians fopa underftood, and ' 
feniibly felt, the value of a legiflation which removed 
all thefe evils. 

The civil code of Great Britain did not give equal 
fatisfadion. Its ftatutes were complicated* obfcure, 
and numerous ; they were written in a language whkdi 
was not then familMr to the conquered people. Inde- 
pendent of thefe confi derations, the Canadians bad liv- 
ed one hundred and fifty years under another loind of 
adminifiration, which they were attached to by birth, 
by edulption, by cufiom, and perhaps alfo by a kind 
of national pride. They could not, tberefoire* bnt ex- 
perience great uneafinefs at feeing a change in the rule 
of their duties, and in the bafis of their property. If 
difeontent was not carried fo fiir as to difiurb public 
tranquillity, it was becaufe the inhabitants of tlus re- 
gion had not yet loft that fpirit of blind obedience 
which had fo long direifted all their adions ; it it be- 
caufe the adminiftrators and magiftrates who had been 
given to them, were conftantly deviating fiom llieir 
inftrudions, in order to come as near as poffible Co dtb 
cuftoms and maxims which they found eftabliftiedL 
I The parliament was aware that this arrangement 
could not be lading. They fettled, that, on the fitft 
of May 1775, Canada ftiould recover its firft limits: 
that it ftiould be governed by its former jurifprudenop* 
and by the criminaii and maritime laws of Englabd : 
that the free exercife of the Catholic religion mould 
be allowed ; and that this kind of worihip ftiould ne- 
ver be an obftacle to any of the rights of the citizen : 
that eccleliaftical tithes, and the feudal obligations, 
which had been fo fortunately difufed fince the time 
of the conquefli, ftiould recover their former idflureice. 

A council, appointed by the king, mic^ annul thefe 
ai||mgement^,aiid exercife every kind of power, ex- 
cefC tkit of Imyiag taxes. This council was to con- 
fii^^t]f(mty*'tl^e pexfens, promifcuoufty chofen from 
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■ ® o X tBMifie tb« two Iiati 0 iis»,«p 4 
» ^ oith wilhiii^nce. 

TOf axiftocracf , wbicb wit yoiy yariable, »q 4 JPh, 
tir^ of a new caft, was geneiaUy diHiked. The an< 
aeijit fubjeds of Great Britain lately fettled in this 
new poileffion, were exoeedinfly diflatisfied at having 
part of their righti taken ,from them. The Canadians, 
who began to know the value of liberty, and who bad 
been flattered with the hopes of being under the Cr> 
gU(h government, found tbemfldveB* with griel^ de* 
ceived in tb^ expedauons. It is probable that the 
court of London itfelf had not a moi» fovourable opi- 
nion of this meafure. This kind of arrangc^ipnt had 
been fuggefted to the government by the d^ontent 
which was already known to prevail in mod of their 
provinces the New World. It may be prefumed 
that they will retrad when ciccum^nces and policy 
will admit of it. 

But yet what became of Canada during the courfe 
of thofe too rajHd revolutions that havt happened in 
^gofemment? 

Jts fM^pailatioii. which the events of war had fevere. 
If bath arifen to one hundred and thirty 

thovfoiad fouls, in the fpace of fotteen years. The 
prov^ice hath not been indebted to new colonies for, 
this mcreafe. There has fcarce arrived a fu^ient 
number of EnglUhmen, to replace one thoufond or 
twelve hundred Frencbmpa who had quitted it at the 
<xwqiielt This fortunite event hath alone been pro- 
duo^ by peace, by eafy ^umdsmces« and by a mui" 
t^Ueation of labours. 

The fifft ycaw of tranquillity have ferved to cxni- 
Mte the eofony foom that kind of chaos ioto which i$, 

M Immui wuitnoA fair md uofortuMite 

TBoe evctits have fooo beep foosesded by »>*> 

BfOVflBUBiS. 

St^cmgm, Uci^ Uosm, ^ Mit 

bad for a Im taoie been inaxiMM 
>3bicfo BiiftiifomiiM have bfxAiBtfesdai^bug auw inp 
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jlroved. The two latter muft remain in this date of a o o K 
degradation till they are taken out of the hands of ^^*3* . 
women, who are alone employed in them, as well as ' 
in others more fuitable to their fez. 

The beaver and fur trade hath not diminilhed, as it 
was apprehended. It hath even rather increafed, be- 
caufe the Canadians, more adlive than their neigh- 
bours, and better Hulled in treating with the'favages, 
have fucceeded in reftraining the intercourfe between 
Hudfon’s Bay and New York. BeAdes, the value of 
the furs iS doubled in Europe, while the price of the 
articles which are given in exchange is but a little en- 
hanced. 

Though the feas in the neighbourhood of Canada 
abound in filh, the Canadians have feldom frequented 
them. The natural obAacles which render them averfe 
from navigation, alfo dirguft them of fifhing. The 
cod fifliery, however, formerly attempted at Gafpd 
and at Mont Louis ; that of the falmon and of the 
feal, eftablifhed upon the coaft of Labrador, have made 
fome progrefs Ance the conqueft. The whale filhery 
hath even been attempted, but not with fufficient, fuc- 
cefs to be continued. It will undoubtedly be revived, 
when an increafe of Tailors and of knowledge, and per- 
haps when gratuities, properly bedowed, lhall have le- 
veUed every difficulty. 

The cattle have increafed, and yet there is no meat 
falted, except for the internal confumption, and for the 
exterior navigation of the colony. Siome of thefe fait 
provifions will foon be fent to the Well Indies, in the 
fame manner as hbrfes now are ; which, though fmall, 
are indefatigable. 

The culture of flax, hemp, and tobacco, hath vifi- 
bly increafed. That of corn hath particularly engaged 
the attention of the colony. In 1770, it began to fur- 
nilh flour to the Well Indies, and feeds to Italy, to 
Fortu^l, to Spain, and even to England ; and this 
exportation increafes continually. 

' In 1769, the produdions fold to foreigners amount- 
ed to 4,077,602 livres 7 fols 8 deniers [about 169, pool. 

Fo/. V, X 
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B o o K 2s. 4d.]. They were carried off by about feventy ref- 

. . fcls from Old or New England, feveral of whkb came 

with their ballad only. The others brought to the 
colony rum, molafles, coffee, and fugar, from the Weft 
Indies ; fait, oil, wine, and brandy, from Spain, Italy, 
and Portugal ; and duffs, linens, and boufchold fumi> 
ture, from the mother-country. Canada is properly 
in podedion of no other ihips except thofe which are 
necedary for the internal confumption ; a dozen of 
fmall veffels, which are employed in the feal fidiery ; 
and five or fix, which are fent to the Antilles. The 
condru(diun of veffels, far from having been more fre- 
quent, hath diminidied fince the conqued ; and it is 
to the dearnefs of labour, in which more hands are 
employed, that this change, which it was not natural 
to expe<d, mud be attributed. 

This inconvenience hath not prevented the colony 
from becoming richer than it was under another do- 
minion. Its debts have been entirely paid fince the 
year 1 772, and it hath no paper currency. Its fpecies 
increafes daily, both by the multiplication of its com- 
modities, and by the expences of government. Befides 
what Great Britain hath expended for the troops, the 
civil adminidration of Canada cods the country an- 
nually 625,000 livres [26,041!. 13s. 4d.], while it re- 
ceives only 225,000 livres [9375I.J from the duties 
which it bath impofed, in 1765, 1772, and 1773, on 
the wines, brandy, rum, molades, glafs, and colours. 

The extent of Cana^, the fertility of its foil, the 
lalubrity of its climate, (bould feem to invite it to a 
great degree of profpeiity ; but this u impeded by 
powerful obftacles. This region hath only one river 
ft>r its exports and imports, and even this is blocked 
up by ice, fo as not to be navigable during fix months ; 
while heavy fogs render the navigation of it flow and 
difficult tlumughout the reft of the year. Hence it 
will happen, ^t the other northern colonies which 
have the fame produdions as this colony, and have 
not fimiUr obftacles to liinBount, wiU always have a 
decided advantage over it, for the large fifheries, and 
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for tiie navigation to the Weft Indies and to Europe, book 
I n this refped the iiland of St. John is more fortunate- ^ 
ly circumftanced. ' * 

When the Englifli took pofteifion of the ifland ofwkatitbo 
St. John, fiiuated on the Gulf of St. lAwrence. they 
had the bad policy to expel from thence more than st. John, oT 
three thoufand Frenchmen, who had lately formed 
fettlements there. No fooner had the property of the Breton, 
ifland been enfured to the conqueror by treaties, than be» 
the Earl of Egmont was defirous of becoming mafterf«i>Kd«:° 
of it. He engaged to fumilh twelve hundred armed 
men for the defence of the colony, provided he were®*®*? 
permitted to cede, on the fame conditions, and in 
mefne fee, fome confiderable portions of his territory. 

Thefe offers were agreeable to the court of London ; 
but by a law which was made at the memorable pe- 
riod of the refloration of Charles 11. the granting of 
the domains of the crown upon the ftipulation of a' 
military fervice, or of a feudal homage, had been for- 
bidden. The lawyers determined that this ftatute af- 
fe£led the New as well as the Old World, and this de- 
cifion fuggefted other ideas to government. 

The long and cruel ftorm by which the globe had 
been agitated was appeafed. Moll of the officers who 
had fealed the triumphs of England with their blood, 
were unemployed, and without fubflftence. It was 
imagined to divide the foil of St. John among them, 
upon condition that, after ten years of free enjoyment, 
they Ihould annually pay to the treafury, as they do 
in mod of the provinces of the continent of America, 
a livres lo fols 7 deniers and a half [about as. i-^.] 
for every hundred acres they fhould poftefs. Very 
few of thefe new proprietors intended to fettje in thefe 
dillant regions ; very few of them were able to furnilh 
the fums necelTary for clearing a portion of land of 
any extent. Moll of them ceded their rights, for a 
greater or lefs time, and for a rent more or left mode- 
rate, to fome Iriihmen, and efpecially to fome Scotch 
Highlanders. The number of colonifts dot^ ajot yet 
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BOOK amount to twelve hundred ; who are employed in the 
. cod filhery, and in cultures of 'different kinds. Tliqr 
have no intercourfe with Europe, but trade only with 
^^iwbec and with Halifax. 

Till ^772, St.John depended upon Nova Scotia. 
At this period it formed a feparate ftate. It obtained 
a governor, a council, an aflembly, a cuilom-houfe, 
and an admiralty. Fort la Joie, which is now called 
Charlotte Town, is the capital of the colony. 

An ifland of fo fmall an extent fcarce appeared 
worthy of the importance it acquired by favours which 
we cannot account for. In order to give a kind of 
reality to this fettlement, tbe iflands of Magdalen, in- 
habited by a few perfons employed in the cod fifhery, 
and in catching fea-cows, were annexed to it ; as was 
alfo Cape Breton, which was formerly famous, but 
which hath lod its importance by its change of go- 
'vernment. Louilbourg, the terror ofJEnglifh America 
not twenty years ago, is now no more than a heap of 
ruins. The four thoufand Frenchmen who had been 
dHperfed after the conqueil, by an unjuft and ,ill- 
judged miftruft, have only been replaced by five or 
fix hundred men, who are more engaged in fmuggling 
than in filhing. Even tbe coal mines have no longer 
been attended to. 

Thefe mines are very abundant at Cape-Breton, are 
eafily worked, and are in fome meafure inexbauftihle. 
Under the former poi&flbrs a great confufion prevail- 
ed in them, which the new government have wifhed 
to prevent, by referring the property to themfelvea, 
in order to cede it only to thofe who fhould have fuf- 
ficient means to render it ufeful. Thofe who will en- 
gage in tfiis undertaking, with the funds requifite, will 
find an advantageous mart in all the weftern iflands of 
America, and even upon the coafts, and in the ports 
of the northern continent, where the dearnefs of Wood 
is already experienced, and where it will be ftill more 
fenfibly felt every day. This fpecies of induftry would 
form a.t»lde to the colony, 'w^ch would dae ever in- 
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crea&ng ; and it would even extend to fifheries, but b o > 
not to that degree as ever to render them equal to ‘ ’ 
thofe of Newfoundland. 

This ifland, fituated between 46 and 52 degrees o£ Defer’ • 
north latitude, is feparated from the coaii of Labrador " 
only by a channel of moderate breadth, known by toijnc!. . 
the name of Belleifle Straits. It is of a triangular 
form, and foroething more than three hundred leagues 
in circumference. We can only fpeak by conjei^ure 
of the inland parts of it, on accoant of the didiculry 
of penetrating far into it, and the apparent inutility of 
fucceeding in the attempt. The little that is known 
of it is, that it is full of very fteep rucks, mountains 
covered with bad wood, and fome very narrow and 
£indy valleys. Thefe inacceffible places are flocked 
with deer, which multiply with the greater eafe on ac- 
count of the fecurity of their fituation. No favages 
have ever been feen there except fome Efquimaux, 
who come over from the continent in the hunting 
feafon. The coaft abounds with creeks, roads, and 
harbours ; is fometimes covered with mofs, but mure 
commonly with fmall pebbles, which feem as if they 
had been placed there by defign, for the purpofe of 
dry^||[^ the filh caught in the neighbourhood. In all 
the open places, where the flat Hones refledl the fun’s 
rays, the ^at is exceflive. The reft of the country is 
entirely cold ; lefs fo, however, from its fituation, than 
from the heights, the forefts, tte winds, and above all, 
the vaft mountains of ice which come out of the north- 
ern feas, and fix on thefe coafts. The Iky towards the 
northern and weftern parts is conftantly ferene, but is 
much lefs fo towards the eaft and fouth, both of thefe 
points being too near the great bank, which u enve- 
loped in a perpetual fog. 

Newfoundland was difeovered in 1497, by JohnAtvhv 
Cabot, a Venetian ; but this difeovery was not pur- 
fued. At the return of this great navigator, England 
was too much taken up with its difputes with Scot- U , n 

land, tQ give any ferious attention to fuch diftant in- 
terefts. foundului. 
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POOR Thirty years afterwards, Henry Vlll. fent two Ifaips 
totake a more particular funrey of the ifland, w^ch 
~ I had as yet been only perceived. One of thefe flups 
was loft upon thofe ikvage coafts, and the other re* 
turned to England without having acquired any in> 
formation. 

Another voyage, undertaken in 1536, was more 
fuccefsful. The adventurers, who had undertaken it 
with the aftiftance of government, informed their coun- 
try that a great quantity of cod-fifti might be caught 
at Newfoundland. This information was not entirely 
ufelefs : and foon after, fome froall vefiels were fent 
from England in the fpring, which returned in autumn 
with their whole freight of ftlh, both fait and dried. 

At firft, the territory which was requiiite to prepare 
the cod-fiih belonged to the firft perfon who feized 
upon it. This cuftom proved a perpetual fourde of 
ducord. Sir Thomas Hampftiire, was fent by 
Queen Elizabeth, in 1582, into thefe latitudes with 
five (hips, was authorifed to fecure to every fifherman 
the property of that portion of the coaft which he 
chofe. 

This new arrangement multiplied the expeditions 
to Newfoundland to fuch a degree, that, in 161 ^IPtwo 
hundred and fifty Englifh vefiels were feen upon thofe 
coafts, the lading of which amounted in all to fifteen 
thoufand tons. All thefe vefiels had failed from Eu- 
rope. It was not till fome years after that fixed habi- 
tations were formed there, which gradually occupied, 
on the eaftem coaft, the fpace that extends from Con- 
ception Bay to Cape Ras. Thofe who were concern- 
ed in the fifheiy being forced, both from the nature 
of their employment and that of the foil, to live at a 
diftance from each other, opened paths of communi- 
cation through the woods. Their general rendezvous 
was at St. John’s, where, in an excellent harbour, 
fonqed between two mountains at a very fmall di* 
iUnce ftom each other, they met with privateers from 
jdbtber-country, who fap|dled them with eyer^ 
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neceflaiy article, in exchange for the produce of their b 
filhery. 

The French had turned their views towarfs New- 
foundland before this profperity of the Englifli trade. 
They pretend even that they have frequented the 
coafts of this iiland fince the beginning of the fixteenth 
century. This period may be too remote ; but it is 
certain that they frequented them before the year 
1634, when they obtained, according to the account 
of their rivals, from Charles I. the liberty of filhing in 
thefe latitudes, on the condition of paying him a duty 
of five per cent But this tribute, which was equally 
burdenlnme and humiliating, was foon after taken off. 

However this fad! may be, the truth of which is not 
afeertained by any record, it is proved, that, towards 
the middle of the feventeenth century, the French 
went annually to Newfoundland. They did not, it is 
true, fifh on the weftern coafl of the iiland, though, as 
it made part pf the Gulf of St. Lawrence, it was un- 
derftood to belong to them ; but they frequented in 
great numbers the northern part, which they had Pall- 
ed Le Petit Nord, Some of them had even fixed upon 
the fouthem part, where they had fornaed a kind of 
town, upon the Bay of Placentia, which united all the 
conveniencies that could be wilhed for to obtain a 
fuccefsful filhery. 

Among all the fettkments with which the Euro- 
peans have covered the New World, there is none of 
the nature of that of Newfoundland. The others have 
generally been the deftrudfion of the firft colonills they 
have received, and of a great number of their fuccel- 
fors ; this climate, of itfelf, hath not deftroyed one 
lingle perlbn ; it hath even reltored firength to fome 
of thofe whofe health had been affedfed by lefs whole- 
fome climates. The other colonies have exhibited ^ a 
feries of injuftice, oppreffion, and carnage, which will 
for ever be holden in deteftbtion. Newfoundlai^ a- 
lone hath not offended againft humanity, nor injured 
the rights of any people. The other fettlements have 
yielded produdlions, only by receiving an equal value 
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B o o K in exchange. Newfoundland alone hath drawn fitom 
the depths of the waters riches formed by nature 
' * lone, and which furnilh fubfiftence to ferend countries 
of both hemit pheres. 

How much time hath elapfed before this parallel 
hath been made ! Of what importance did fi(h appear, 
when compared to the money which men went in 
fearch of in the New World ? It was long before it 
was underilood, if even it be yet underflood, that the 
reprefentation of the thing is not of greater value than 
the thing itfelf ; and that a (hip filled with cod, and a 
galleon, are veflels equally laden with gold. There is 
even this remarkable difference, that mines can be ex> 
haufled, and that the fifheries never are. Gold is not 
reproduced, but the fifh are fo incelTantly. 

The wealth of the filheries of Newfoundland had 
made fuch a fmall impreflion upon the court of Ver- 
&illes in particular, that they had n^t even thought 
of thofe latitudes before 1660 ; and That even then, 
they took no further notice of it, than to deftroy the 
good which had been done there by their fubjedts 
without their fandlion. They gave up the property 
of Placentia Bay to a private man named Gargot ; but 
this rapacious man was driven away by the filhermen, 
whom he had been allowed to fpoil. The miniflry did 
not perfift in fupporting the injufiice of which they 
had been guilty ; and neverthelefs the oppreflion of 
the colony was not diminifhed. The laborious men, 
whom neceility had united upon this barren and fa- 
vage land, being now drawn out of that fortunate 
oblivion in which they had remained, were perfecutedi 
without intermiflion by the commanders who fucceed- 
ed each other in a fort which had been conllrudled. 
This tyranny, by which the colonifis were prevented 
from acquidng that degree of competency that was 
peceflaiy to enable them to purfue their labours with 
iuccefs, mpd alfo hinder them from increafing their 
numbers. The French fifiiery, therefore, could never 
profper fo well as that of the Eogliih. 

Nptwithftandiog this, Great Britain, at the treaQr 




of Utrecht, did not forget that her enterpriiing neighs s jo 
bom's, fupported by the Canadians, accudomed to . 
fudden attacks, and to the fatigues of, the chafe, had ’ ■ 

feveral times, during the two lad wars, carried de> 
■vadation into her fettlements. This was fufEcient 
to induce her to demand the entire pofieffion of the 
ifland ; and France, exhauded by her misfortunes, re- 
folved to make this facrifice ; not, however, without 
referving to themfelves not only the right of hdiing on 
one part of the idand, but alfo on the Great Bank, 
which was confidered as belonging to it. 

The fidi for which thefe latiutdes are fo famous is 
the cod. The length of this filh does not exceed a-, n w’-ich 
three feet, and is often lefs ; but the fea does not pro- 
duce any with mouths as large in proportion to their /t ^ 
fixe, or who are fo voracious. Broken pieces of earth- 
en ware, iron, and glafs, are often found in their bel. 
lies. The domach, indeed, does not, as has been ima- 
gined, diged thefe hard fubdances, but by a certain wandering 
power of inverting itfelf, like a pocket, difcharges *"**^*'^ 
whatever loads it. This filh woidd have been lefs ^ 


voracious, if its domach had not been capable of be- 
ing inverted. Its organization makes it indifierent with 
refpedt to the nature of the fudenance it feeds upon. 
The conformation of the organs is the principle of ap- 
petite in all the living fubdances in the three natural 
kingdoms. 

The cod fidi is found in the northern feas of Eu- 


rope. The filhery is carried on there by thirty En- 
glilh, fixty French, and 150 Dutch vedels, which, ta- 
ken together, carry from 80 to 100 tons burden.. 
Their competitors are the Iridi, and above all, the 
Norwegians. The latter are employed, before the 
fiihing feafon, in colleding upon the coad, the eggs 
of the cod, which is the ufual bait for pilchards. 
They fell, communibus amds^ from twenty to twenty- 
two thou&nd tons of this fifh, at nine livres [7s. 6d.] 
per ton. If markets could be found for it, it might 
be taken in greater quantity : for an able naturahft, 
who has had the patience to count the eggs of one 
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BOOK fingle codt has found 9,344,000 of them. This boun- 
. ty of nature muft be ftiU more confiderable at Rew- 
' foundland, where the cod ftlh is found in infinitely 
grfiiter plenty. 

The fifli of Newfoundland is alfo more delicate, 
though not fo white ; but it is not an objed of trade 
when firelh, and only ferves for the food of thofe who 
are employed in the fiihery. When it is faked and 
dried, or only fiilted, it becomes a ufeful article to a 
ipcat part of Europe and America. That which is 
only (kited is called green cod, and is caught upon the 
great bank. 

This bank is one of thofe mountains that are form- 
ed under water by the earth which the fea is conti- 
nually wafiiing away from the continent. Both its 
extremities terminate fo much in a point, that it is 
difiicult to afiign the precife extent of it, but it is ge- 
nerally reckoned to be 160 leagues Ituig, and 90 broad. 
Towards the middle of it, on the European fide, is 
ft kind of bay, which has been called the Ditch. 
Throughout all this fpace, the depth of water is very 
different ; in fome places there are only five, in others 
above fixty fathom. The fun fcarce ever fliows itfelf 
there, and the iky is generally covered with a thick 
cold fog. The wraves are always agitated, and the 
winds always high about this fpot, which mud be ow- 
ing to this circumftance, that the fea being irregular- 
ly driven forward by currents, bearing fometimes on 
one fide, and fometimes on the other, firikes with im- 
petuofity againfl: the borders, which are every where 
perpendicular, and is repelled from them with equal 
violence. Tfiis is molt likely to be the true reafon, 
becaufe on the bank itfelf, at a little diftaoce from 
the borders, the fituation is as tranquil as in a harbour, 
except when a violent wind, which comes from a 
greater diilance, happens to blow there. 

From the middle of July to the latter end of Au- 
gc^, there is no cod found either upon the Great 
Bank, or. any of the fmall ones near it, but all the 
of the year the fifoeiy is carried on. 
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Previous to their beginning the filhery, they build » o o 
a gallery on the outfide of the Ihip, which reaches . 
from the main-maft to the item, and fometimes the 
whole length of the ve^l. This gallery is fumifhed 
With barrels, with the tops beaten out. The fiflier- 
men place thetnfelves within thefe, and are flieltered 
from the weather hy a pitched covering faftened to 
the barrels. As foon as they catch a cod thqr cut 
out its tongue, and give the fiih to one of the boys, 
to carry it to a perfon appointed for the purpofe, who 
immediately ilrikes off the head, plucks out the liver 
and entrails, and then lets it &11 through a fmall 
hatchway between the decks ; when another man takes 
it and draws out the bone as far as the navel, and then 
lets it fink through another hatchway into the hold, 
where it is falted and ranged in piles. The porfon 
who falts it takes care to leave fait enough between 
each row of fiih, but not more than is fufficient to 
prevent their touching each other, for either of thefe 
circumfiances negledled would fpoil the cod. 

But it is a well-attefled phenomenon, that the cod 
filhery is fcarcely begun before the fea becomes oily, 
grows calm, and the barks are feen floating upon the 
furface of the waters as upon a poliihed mirror. The 
fame effed is produced by the oil which runs from a 
whale when it is cut to pieces. A Ihip newly tarred 
appeafes the fea under it and round the veflels which 
are near it. In 1756, Dr. Franklin, going to Louif* 
bourg with a great fleet, obferved that the way of two 
fhips was remarkably fmooth, while that of the others 
was agitated ; upon alking the captain the reafon of 
this, he was told that this difference was occafioned 
by the wafhing of the kitchen utenfils. Dr. Frank- 
lin was not fatisfied with this reafon, but foon found 
out the truth of it by a feries of experiments, by 
which he difcovered that a few drops of oil, the whole 
of which, united together, would fcarce have filled a 
fpoon, quieted the waves at more than a hundred toifisi 
diftance, with a celerity of e^panfioo as maivelloiis as 
its diyi^n. 
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i o o K It appean tfaht Tegetable it more efficacious than 
animal oil. The calm which is prodnced by this is 
reckoned to laft two hours 'out at lea, where this ef> 
requires the effufion of a confiderable quantity of 
The-facrifice of a few barrels of this fluid hath 
iared fome great veflels from fhipwreck, with which 
they were threatened by the moft dreadful tempeft. 

Notwithftanding an infinite number of authentic 
&61s, it is as yet doubtful whether oil, or in general 
ail fiit fubftances, whether fluid or feparated, have the 
property of lowering the height of the waves. They 
appear to have no efiedl but againft the breakers. 

It is faid that the Tea breaks when it rifes very high 
in foaming, and in forming as it were columns of wa- 
ter which fail down again with great violence. When 
the fea is high, the waves afcend, but follow each other 
regularly, and the fhips give way without danger to 
this motion, which feems to carry th|ni up to the (kies 
or down to the infernal regions. But when the waves 
are violently agitated by winds which blow in contrary 
diredions, or from fome other caufe, this is not the 
cafe. Two fhips clofe enough to fpeak, are fuddenly 
hid from each other’s fight. A mountain of water 
rifes between them, which when it comes to break 
and fall upon them, is fufficient to dafh them to pieces. 
This ftate of the fea is not a common one. One may 
fail a long time without being expofed to it. But if 
the ufe of oil fhould jHcferve but one Angle vefTel 
among the multitude of thofe which cover the ocean 
in a great number of years, the importance of this 
eafy fuccour would full be very confiderable. 

The fifhermen of Lifbon, and thofe of the Bermu- 
das, reftore calm and tranfparency to the fea with a 
little oil, which immediately puts a flop to the irregu- 
larity of the rays of light, and enables them to per- 
ceive the fifh. The modern divers, who go in fearch 
of pearls in the bottom of the fea, accufiom themfelves, 
in 'imitation of the ancients, to fill their mouths with 
4 m 1, which they throw out thop by drop, in propcartion 
ai the daiknefs conceals theh prey from them. Some 
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of them guefs at the prefenoe of the ihajrk, or at the.fk-o o s 
abundance of the herring, in thofe places where the . j 
fca offers them a calm not to be found in the neigh- 
bouring latitudes. Some perfons attribute this to the 
oil which makes its efcape from the hodj of the her- 
ring ; others fay that it is prelied out of the herring 
by the teeth of the ihark while he is devouring, that 
fifh. The fame method is ufed fometimes to difcover 
the points of rocks concealed by the agitation of the 
waveSy fometimes to reach land with le& danger. For 
this purpofe fome fufpend behind their boats a parcel 
of intellines filled with the fat of the Fulmar or Petrel, 
a bird which throws up in its natural date the oil c£ 
the fifh upon which it feeds. Others, inflead of this ufe 
a jar turned uplide down, from which the oil drops 
gradually through an opening made in the cork. The 
terrible element, therefore, which hath feparated con- 
tinents from each other ; which deluges whole coun- 
tries ; which drives animals and men before it, and 
which will one day encroach upon their dwellings, 
may be appeafed in its wrath, if a feather dipped' ia 
oil be pafTed over its furface. Who knows what ma;^ 
be the confequence of this difcovery, if we may give 
that name to a piece of information, the knowledge 
of which cannot be difputed with Ariflotle or Pliny? 

If a feather dipped in oil can fmooth the waves, what 
will not be the eflfedl of long wings conftantly moill- 
ened with this fluid, and mechanically adapted to our 
ihips? 

This idea will not fail of exciting the ridicule of 
our fuperficial- minded men ; but it is not for fuch 
that I write. We treat popular opinions with too 
much contempt. We decide with too much hade on 
the pofiibility or impoffibility of things. In- our opi- 
nion of Pliny the naturalifl, we have pafled from one 
extreme to the other. Our anceflors have granted 
too much to Ariflotle, while we perhaps have denied 
him more than it became men, the mod informed 
among whom hath not fufficient knowledge, either to' 
approve or contradid: his book on Animals.. This.dif*. 
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« o o K4ain miglM perhaps be excufed in a Buffon, e Dati> 
. bentot^ or a Linnaeus ; but it alirays exdtth oor in- 
’ dignati<Mi when we meet with it in him, who, depart* 
MW from his own fphere, and negleding feme which 
olMTs itfelf to him, in order to run after that which 
flies firom him, (hall venture to decide upon the merit 
of tbefe men of genius, with peremptorinefs which 
would difguft us, if even it were fupported by the tnoft 
ilriking and leaft conteftible claims. 

According to natural right, the fiihery upon the 
Great Bank ought to have been common to all man- 
kind ; nottdthftanding which the two powers that had 
formed colonies in North America, have made very 
little difficulty of appropriating it to themfelves. Spain, 
who alone could have any claim to it, and who, from 
the number of her monks, might have pleaded the 
neceffity aflerting it, entirely gave up the matter at 
the laft peace, fince which time the Englilh and French 
are the only nations that frequent %efe latitudes. 

In 1773, France fent there five veffels, which form- 
ed nine thoofand three hundred and feventy-five tons, 
^ind the crews of which conGlled of Gxteen hundred 
and eighty-eight men. Two millions one hundred 
and forty-one thoufand cod fifli were caught, which 
produced one hundred and twenty-two hoglheads of 
03;' the entire produce was fold for 1,421,615 livres 

[59*^33^' ^ 9 ^* ^d.J. 

The filheries of the rival nation were much more con- 
fiderable. Few of thofe who were employed in it had 
come from Europe. Mod of them came from New- 
England, Nova-Scotia, and from the ifland of New- 
foundland itfelf. Their velTels were fmall, eafily ma- 
naged, rifing little above the furface of the water, and 
not liaUe to be ftrongly affefled by the winds or the 
agitation the waves. Thefe vefiels were manned 
with foilors more inured fatigue, more accuftom- 
«d to bear cold, and more ufed to ftrid difcipline. 
They carried with them a bait infinitely fuperktf to 
that which was found upon the fpot. Thmr fiibety 
was theref<c»e infinitely fuperior to that of the French; 
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but as they had lefs oj^ttuoities of getting rid of the 9 o o K 
green cod than the latter, the greater part of the ^ ^ 
which they caught was carried to the neighbouring ’ ^ 
coafts, where it was converted into dried cod. 

. This branch of trade is carried on in two different 
ways. That which is called the wandering filbery be> 
longs to veflels which fail every year from Europe to 
Newfoundland, at the end of March, or in Aiwil. As 
they approach the iiland, they frequently meet with a 
quantity of ice, driven by the northern currents to- 
wards the Couth, which is broken to pieces by repeat- 
ed Ihocks, and melts fooner or later at tbe return of 
the heats. Thefe portions of ice are frequently a 
league in circumference ; they are as high as the lof- 
tieff mountains, and extend above lixty or eighty &. 
thorn under water. When joined to fmaller pieces, 
they fometimes occupy a fpace of a hundred leagues 
in length, and twenty-five or thirty in breadth. In- 
terefl, which obliges the mariners to come to their 
landings as Coon as poffible, that they may have their 
choice of the harbours moft favourable to the filheiy, 
makes them brave the rigour of the feafons and of 
elements, which are all ip confpiracy againft human 
indufiry. The moff formidable rampart ere^ed by 
military art, the dreadful cannonade of a befieged 
town, the terrors of the moft ikilful and obftinate Ma- 
fight, require lefs intrepidity and experience to en- 
counter them, than thefe enormous floating bulwarks, 
which the fea oppofes to thefe fmall fleets of filherraen. 

But the moft inladable of all paffions, the third of gold, 
furmounts every obftacle, and carries the mariner acro& 
thefe mountains of ice to the fpot where the fliips are 
to take in their lading. 

The firft thing to be done after landing is to cut 
wood, and eredf or repair fcaffolds. All hands are 
employed in this work. When it is finiftied, the com- 
pany divide; one half of the crew days afliore to cure 
the fifti, and tbe other goes on board in fmall boats. 

The boats defigned for the fiftiery of the caplain carry 
four men, and thofe for the cod three. Thefe laid 

3 
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m 0(0 v^boiuts, of which there h thegreaU$ft nambor, fipifl before 
. it Is generallj 9t the diftmnce of three/four, 'or 
fiTe leii^es from the coaft, and return in the evennig 
t% the ^ffolds near the fea>fide, where they depofit 
die produce of the day. 

When one man has taken off the cod’s head, and 
gutted it, be gives it to another, who dices it, and puts 
it in fait, where it remains eight or ten days. After 
it has been well walked, it is laid on gravel, where it 
is left till it is quite dry. It is then piled up in heaps, 
and left for fome days to drain. It is then again laid 
on the ftrand, where it continues drying, and takes the 
colour we fee it have in Europe. 

There are no fatigues whatever to be compared 
with tl|e labours of this filhery, which hardly leaves 
thole who work at it four hours red in the night. Hap- 
pily, the falubrity of the climate preferves the health 
of the people under fuch fevere trials ; and thefe la- 
bours would be thought nothing of. If they were bet- 
ter rewarded by the produce. 

‘ ' But there are fome har]>ours where the drand is at 
lb great a didance from the fea, that a great deal of 
trtnje is Ic^ in getting to it ; and others, in which the 
bottom is of folid rock, and without varec, fo that the 
filh do not frequent them. There are others again, 
wfaert the ddi grow' yellow, from a mixture of frelh 
wrater with the fait ; and fome, in which it is fcorched 
by the reverberation of the fun’s rays relieved from 
the mountains. 

Even in the mod favourable harbours, the people 
are not always fure of a fuccefsful filhery. The filh 
cannot abound equally in all parts : it is fometimes 
"found' to the north, fometimes to the fouth, and at 
Other times in the middle of the coaft, according as it 
is driven by the winds, or attradled by the caplain. 
The lilhermen who happen to dx at a didance from 
the places which the lilh frequent, are very unfortu- 
nate, for thehr expences are all thrown away, becaufe 
it is ioipoffible for them to follow the fihx wkh all 
their necefi&ry apparatus. 

a 
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The fifliery ends about the beginning of September, fl o o K 
becaufe at that time the fun has not power enough to 
dry the fi(h ; but when it has been fuccersful, the ma> 
nagers give over before that time, and make the belt 
of their way either to the Cartbbee IHands, or to the 
Roman Catholic Hates in Europe, that they may not 
be deprived of the advantages of the firft markets, 
which might be loft by an over-ftock. 

In 1773, one hundred and four veflels, which com> 
pofed fifteen tboufand fix hundred and twenty-one 
tons, and which were manned by feven thoufand two 
hundred and lixty-three failors, were fent from the 
ports of France for this fifhery. Their labours were 
rewarded by a hundred and ninety tboufand one hun- 
dred and fixty quintals of hfti, and two thoufand eight 
hundred and twenty-five hogflieads of oil. Tbefe two 
articles united produced 3,816,580 livres [159,024!. 

3s. 4d.]. 

But how hath it happened, that an Empire, the po- 
pulation of which is immenfe, and its coafts very ex- 
tenfive ; that a government which has fuch conlider- 
able demands, both for its provinces in Europe, and 
for its colonies in the New World: how hath it hap- 
pened, that the moft important of its fiftieries hath 
been reduced to fuch a trifle ? This event hath been 
brought on by internal and external caufes. 

The cod fifh was for a long time overloaded with 
duties on its entrance into the kingdom, and other 
taxes were put upon its confumption. It was hoped 
in 1764, that thefe grievances were going to ceafe. 
Unfortunately the council was divided; fome of its 
members objedled to the taking off of the duties from 
the fait fifti, becaufe other members had declared them- 
felves againft the exportation of the brandies made 
from cyder and perry. Reafon at length prevailed 
over thefe objedlions. The treafury confented, in 
1773, to facrifice half of the duties which had till then 
been required of this branch of induftry; and two 
years after they entirely gave up this inconfiderable 
refource. 

ro/. K 
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BOOK Salt is a yery principal article in the cod^filhery. 
. f . This produ<^ion of the fca and of the fun had arileni 
to an exceflive price in France. In 1768 and 1770, 
filhennen were allowed for a year only, and in 1774, 
for an unlimited time, to purchafe their fait from fo- 
reigners. This indulgence hath (ince been refufed to 
them, but it will be redored. The minidry will com- 
prehend that its navigators will never employ, without 
extreme necelDty, the fait of Spain and Portugal pre- 
ferably to that of Poitou and Brittany, which is fo 
much fuperior. 

When the cod arrives from the north of America, 
there remains between its feveral layers a confiderable 
quantity of undillblved &lt. The farmers of the crown 
made for a long time an abufe of the afcendant which 
they had adumed in the public refolutions, in order to 
have this fait prohibited as ufelefs, and even danger- 
ous. A century hath been waded in folicitations, and 
in giving proofs of its utility, before^C government 
would allow it to be employed, as it is with great ad- 
vantage, in the fidieries of the dried cod. 

Mod of the obdacles, therefore, which a power, not 
fufficiently acquainted with its own intereds, oppofed 
to its own profperity, are at length removed. Let us 
fee what idea mud be formed of thofe which an odious 
fpirit of rivalfbip hath given rife to. 

Newfoundland had formerly two maders. By the 
peace of Utrecht, the property of this illand was con - 
firmed to Great Britain, and the fubjeds of the court 
of Verfoilles preferved only the right of iilhing from 
the Cape of Bonavida, turning towards the north as 
&r as Point Rich. But this lad line of demavkation 
was not found in any of the charts which had preced- 
ed the treaty. The EnglUh geographer Herman Moll 
was the fird who noticed it in 1715, and he placed it 
at Cape Raye. 

It was generally believed that it mud be fo, 
in 1764, the Britilh minidiy pretended, upon the faith 
of a letter from Prior, who had fettled the bulinefs of 
the limits, and of a petition prefented to parliament. 
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in 1 716, by the Englifli fifhermen, that it was at fifty book 
degrees thirty minutes of latitude that Point Rich . . 

ought to be fixed. The council of Louis XIV. im- 
mediately agreed with an authority which they might 
have contefied : but having themfelves difcovered in 
their archives a manuTcript chart, which had ferved in 
the negotiation, and which placed Point Rich in forty- 
nine degrees of latitude, upon the border, and to the 
north of the bay of the Three Iflands, they demanded 
for thefe claims the fame deference as they had Ihown 
for thofe which had been prefented to them. This 
was reafonable and juft; and yet the French, who 
ventured to frequent the contefted fpace, experienced 
the difgrace and the lofs of having their boats confif- 
cated. Such was the ftate of things, when hoftilities 
were again renewed between the two nations. It is to 
be hoped, that, at the enfuing peace, the court of Ver- 
failles will obtain a redrefs of this firft grievance. 

They will alfo undoubtedly attend to another, of 
much greater importance. By the treaties of Utrecht 
and of Paris, their fubjeufts were to enjoy the fpacc 
which extends between the Capes of Bonavifta and St. 

John. Three thoufand Englifhmen have formed fixed 
iettlements there at feveral periods, and have thus ne- 
ceftarily kept off the navigators who arrived annually 
from Europe. France hath remonftrated againft thel'e 
ufurpations, and hath obtained, that the Britifti mi- 
niftry Ihould order their filhermen to carry their adi- 
vity elfewhere. This order hath not been carried into 
execution ; nor could it be. Therefore, the court of 
Verfailles have demanded, as an equivalent, the liber- 
ty of fifhing from Point Rich to the iflands of St. Pe- 
ter and Miquelon. This conciliatory plan appeared 
likely to fucceed ; but the difturbances that have hap- 
pened have thrown every thing into confufion; fo that 
this is alfo an arrangement to be expeded at the ap- 
proaching peace. 

That peace will like wife enfure to the French navi- 
gators the exclufive filhery of that part of Newfound- 
land which they are allowed to frequent. This right 

Yij 
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BOOK had not been contefted before the year 1763: the En- 

. glifli had till then contented themfelves with going 

there in the winter, in order to fifli for feal ; they had 
always finifhed their bufinefs, and quitted the diftridl;, 
before the fpring. At the above period, they began 
to frequent the fame harbours which were formerly 
occupied by their competitors alone. The court of 
Verfailles mud have been reduced to the humiliation 
of giving up the coads of Labrador, Gafpe, St. John, 
and Cape Breton, which abounded in fidi, before a 
nation, too proud of its triumphs, could have ventured 
to form this new pretenfion. Its admirals carried even 
the infolence of vidory fo far, as to forbid the French 
dfliermen to fidi for cod on a Sunday, upon a pretence 
that the Englifli fidiermen abdained from catching 
any on that day. We are authorifed to believe, that 
the council of St. James’s did not approve of thefe en- 
terprifes fo palpably contrary to the ^jpirit of the trea- 
ties. They were fenfible that the right which France 
had refcrved to herfelf in ceding the property of New- 
foundland, became elufive, if her ddiermen could find 
the places abounding in filh occupied by rivals, who, 
being fettled upon the neighbouring coad, were al- 
ways fure to arrive there fird. Neverthelefs, they de- 
termined to fupport, that the enjoyment, in the ftridl- 
ed fenfe, ought to be common to the two people. 
They ought to have bad more power and more cou- 
rage than they were poiXelTed of, to bid defiance to 
the clamours of oppofition, and to the complaints 
which fuch a fydem of equity mud neceifarily excite. 
But they depended upon the weaknefs of Louis XV., 
and were not deceived. The circumdances of the 
times, and the charader of his fuccefTor, are totally 
different ; this grievance will be redreded, as well as 
many others. It is not even impodible, but that the 
dationary fifheries of this crown may receive fome aug- 
mentation. 

By dationary fifhery, we are to underdand, that 
which is carried on by the Europeans who have fettle- 
ihents on thofe coads of America where the cod is mod 
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plentiful. It is infinitely more profitable than the wan- book 
< iering filhery, becaufe it is attended with much lefs 
«xpence, and may be continued much longer. Thefe ' 
advantages the French enjoyed, before the errors com- 
mitted by their government made them lofe the vaft 
territories they had in thofe regions. All the fixed 
ellablilhments left them by the peace of 1 763, are re- 
duced to the illand of St. Peter, and to two tflands of 
Miquelon, which they are not even allowed to fortify. 

It is limple and natural, that a conqueror fiiould ap- 
propriate his conquefis to himfelf as much as he can, 
and that he fhould weaken his enemy, while he ag- 
grandizes himfelf ; but he fhould never leave fublifting 
permanent fubjeds of humiliation, which are of no 
avail to him, and which inftil hatred into the hearts of 
thofe over whom he hath triumphed. The regret we 
feel on any lofs dimiuiflies and goes off with time. 

The fenfe of fliame becomes daily more poignant, and 
never ceafes. If an opportunity fhould ofifer of mani- 
fefling itfelf, it then breaks out, with a degree of fury 
fo much the greater, as it hath been the longer con- 
cealed. Powers of the earth, therefore, be modefl 
with refpecl: to the terms which you impofe upon the 
conquered people, in the monuments by which you 
mean to perpetuate the memory of your fuccefs. It is 
impoflible to fubferibe with fincerity to an humiliat- 
ing compad. There are already too many falfe pre- 
tences and unjuft motives for the infringement of trea- 
ties, w'ithout adding to them one fo legitimate and fo 
urgent as that of fhaking off ignominy. Exad only 
in profperity, fuch facrifices as you would fubmit to 
without fhame in adverfity. A public monument of 
infult, and upon which an enemy who is crolfing your 
capital cannot turn his eyes without experiencing a 
deep emotion of indignation, is a perpetual flimulus to 
revenge. If it were ever poflible, that one of the in- 
fulted nations, in that public fquare called La Plac^ 
des Vidloires, where they arc all bafely loaded with 
chains, by the moft abjed and moft impudent of all 
flatteries, fhould enter vidorious into Paris, there is 
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B o o K no doubt but that the (latue of the proud monarch 
. who approved of this indifcreet homage would in an 

inilant be pulled to pieces ; perhaps even a fpirit of 
refentment, for a long time (tided, would reduce to 
aihes the proud city that exhibits fuch a mooument. 
You may appear crowned with victory, but you ihould 
not fuffer that } our foot ihould be put upon the head 
of your enemy. If you have been fuccelsful, confider 
tliat you may experience a reverfe of fortune ; and 
that there is more difgrace in being one’s felf obliged 
to deltroy a monument, than glory in having ereded 
it. The Englilh would, perhaps, have withdrawn their 
infpedor from one of the ports of France, had they 
known with what impatience he was fullered there ; 
and how often the French have faid to themfelves, 
Are we to fubmit to this humiliation much longer? 

St. Peter hath twenty- five leagues in circumference; 
it hath a harbour w'here thirty fmall veflels find a fafe 
afylum, a road which is capable of containing about 
forty fhips of all lizes, and coads well adapted for the 
drying of a quantity of cod. In 1 773, it contained fix 
hundred and four fixed inhabitants, and nearly an 
equal number of failors pafied their time there in the 
intervals of the filheries. 

The tw’o Miquelons, lefs important in every refpeff, 
had not more than fix hundred and forty- nine inhabi- 
tants ; and only one hundred and twenty-feven foreign 
filhermen remained there during the winter. 

The labours of thefc ifianders, joined to thofe of 
four hundred and fifty men, arrived from Europe up- 
on thirty-five vefiels, produced only thirty-fix thou- 
fand fix hundred and feventy quintals of cod-filh, and 
two hundred and fifty-three hogiheads of oil, which 
were fold for 805490 livres [331562I. is. 8d.]. 

This profit, added to 1421,615 livres [59>233l. 19s. 
2d.], which were got by the green cod caught on the 
Great Bank, and to 5,816,580 livres [i 59,024!. 3s. 4d.] 
produced by the cod dried at Newfoundland itfelf, 
Inade the French fifheiy amount, in x 773, to the fuA 
of 6,033,685 livres [251403!. 108. lod.j. 
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Of thefe three produfts, there were only that of St. b o o E 
Peter, and of Miquelon, which received any increafe 
in the following years. 

Thefe iflands are only three leagues diftant from the 
fouthern part of Newfoundland. By the treaties, the 
pofleflion of the coaft is included in this extent. This 
fpace (hould therefore have been in common, or di- 
vided between the Englifh and French fiftiermen, who 
had an equal right to it ; but force, which feldom at- 
tends to the fuggeftions of equity, took every thing' to 
itfelf. Reafon, or policy, at length gave rife to more 
inoderate fentiments ; and, in 1776, an equal diftribu- 
tion ot the canal was agreed to. This alteration en- 
abled St. Peter and the Miquelons to catch, the en- 
fuing year, feventy thoufand one hundred and four 
quintals of dried cod, and feventy-fix thoufand feven 
hundred and ninety- four of green cod. 

But this increafe did not enable France to fupply 
the foreign markets, as it did twenty years before. Its 
fifliery was fcarce fufficient for the confumption of the 
kingdom. Nothing, or fcarce any thing, remained for 
its colonies, the wants of which were fo extenfive. 

This important branch of commerce had palled en- 
tirely into the hands of its rivals, lince vidory had 
given to them the North of America. They fupplied 
the South of Europe, the Weft Indies, and even the 
French iflands, with cod, notwithftanding the tax of 
four livres [3s. 4d.] per quintal, with which it had been 
loaded, in order to prevent its entry; and notwith- 
ftanding a gratuity of thirty-five fois [is. per 

hundred weight, granted to the national fifliery. Great 
Britain beheld, with great fatisfadion, that, befides the 
confumptions in its feveral fettlements, this branch of 
induftry yielded annually to its fubjeds of the Old 
and of the New World, a confiderable quantity of 
fpecie, and a great plenty of commodities. This ob- 
jed of exportation would have become ftill more con- 
fiderable, if at the time of the conqueft the court of 
London had not had the inhumanity to expel from the 
iflands 'of Cape Breton and St. John the Frenchmen 

Y iiij 
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BOOK who were fettled there, who have never yet been re- 
^ . placed, and poffibly never will be. The (amc bad po- 

licy had formerly been followed in Nova Scotia ; for 
it is the property of the jealoufy of ambition to de- 
ftroy, in order to polTefs. 

Sketch of Nova Scotia, by which at prefent is underfiood all 
tiil^The the coafts, of three hundred leagues in length, includ- 
between the limits of New England and the fouth 
I'heir con- coaft of the river St. Lawrence, feemed at firft to have 
comprehended only the great triangular peninfula fi- 
‘ tuated about the middle of this vaft fpace. This pe- 
ninfula, which the French called Acadia, is extremely 
well fituated to ferve as an afylum to the fliips coming 
from the Caribbee lilands. It difplays to them, at a 
diHance, a great number of excellent ports, where fhips 
may enter and go out with all winds. There is a great 
quantity of cod upon this coaft, and ftill more upon 
fmall banks at the diftance of a leagues. The 
neighbouring continent attrads attention by a few 
furs. Its arid coafts afford gravel for drying the fifti 
upon, and the goodnefs of the inland grounds invites 
to every fpecies of culture. Its woods are fit for ma- 
ny purpofes. Though this climate be in the tempe- 
rate zone, the winters are long and fevere, and follow- 
ed by fudden and exceflive heats, to which generally 
fucceed very thick fogs, that laft a long time. Thefe 
circumftances make this rather a difagreeable country, 
though it cannot be reckoned an unwholefome one. 

It was in 1604, that the French fettled in Acadia, 
four years before they had built the fmalleft hut in 
Canada. Inftead of fixing towards the eaft of the pe- 
ninfula, where they would have had larger feas, an 
eafy navigation, and plenty of cod, they chofe a fmall 
bay, afterwards called French Bay, which had none 
of thefe advantages. It has been faid, that they were 
invited by the beauty of Port Royal, where a thoufand 
fhips may ride in fafety from every wind, where there 
is an excellent bottom, and at all times four or five fii- 
thom of water, and eighteen at the entrance. It is 
ipore probable that the founders of this colony were 
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led to choofe this iituation from its vicinity to the book 
countries abounding in furs, of which the exclufive 
trade had been granted to them. This conjedure is ’ '' 

confirmed by the following circumflance : that both 
the hrfl monqpolizers, and thofe who I'ucceeded them, 

^ook the utmofl pains to divert the attention of their 
countrymen, whom an unfettled difpofition, or necef- 
lity, brought into thefe regions, from the clearing of 
the woods, the breeding of cattle, filtiing, and every 
kind of culture, chooling rather to engage the induf- 
try of thefe adventurers in hunting or in trading with 
the favages. 

The mifchiefs a^ifing from a falfe fyftem of admi- 
ni.lration, at length difcovered the fatal effeds of ex- 
clulive charters. It would be inconfillent with trutii 
and the dignity of hiftory to fay, that this happened 
in France, from any attention to the common rights 
of the nation, at a time when thofe rights were mod 
openly violated. Thefe facred rights, which only can 
enfure the fafety of the people, while they give a fanc- 
tion to the power of kings, were never known in 
France. But in the moft abfolute governments, a fpi- 
rit of ambition fometimes effeds, what in equitable and 
moderate ones is done from principles of jullice. The 
minifters of Louis XIV. who wiftied, by making their 
mafler refpedable, to refled fome honour on them- 
felves, perceived that they fliould not fucceed without 
the fupport of riches ; and that a people to whom na- 
ture has not given any mines, cannot acquire wealth 
but by agriculture and commerce. Both thefe re- 
fources had been hitherto precluded in the colonies 
by the univerfal rellrainis that are always impofed, 
when the government interferes improperly in every 
minute concern. Thefe impediments were at laft re- 
moved j but Acadia either knew not how, or was not 
Bble, to make ufe of this liberty. 

This colony was yet in its infancy, when the fet- 
tlement, which has lince become fo famous under the 
name of New-England, was firft eftablilhed in its 
pejgl^bourhood. The rapid fuccefs ot the plantations 
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B o o R in this new colony did not much attnufl the notice of 
XVII. French. This kind of profperity did not excite 
’ any jcalouly between the two nations. But when 
they began to fiifpedl that there was likely to be a 
competition for the beaver trade and •furs, they en- 
deavoured to fecure to themfelves the foie property of 
it, and were unfortunate enough to fucceed. 

At their Aril arrival in Acadia, they had found the 
peninfula, as well as the forefts of the neighbouring 
continent, peopled with fmall favage nations, who 
W'ent under the general name of Abenakies. Though 
equally fond of war as other favage nations, they 
were more fociable in their manners. The mifliona- 
ries ealily iniinuating themfelves among them, had fo 
far inculcated their tenets, as to make enthuflafts of 
them. At the fame time that they taught them their 
religion, they infpired them with that hatred which 
they themfelves entertained for t]je Englilh name. 
This fundamental article of their new worlhip, being 
that which made the ftrongeft impreflion on their 
fenfes, and the only one that favoured their paflion 
for w’ar, they adopted it with all the rage that was 
natural to them. They not only refufed to make 
any kind of exchange with the Englilh, but alfo fre- 
quently difturbed and ravaged the frontiers of that 
nation. Their attacks became more frequent, more 
obftinate, and more regular, after they had chofen St. 
Calleins, formerly captain of the regiment of Carig- 
nan, for their commander, who w'as fettled among 
them, had married one of their women, and conform- 
ed in every refpedt to their mode of life. 

When the Englilh faw that all efforts, either to re- 
concile the favages, or to dcllroy them in their forefts, 
were ineffeiflual, they fell upon Acadia, which they 
looked upon, with reafon, as the only caufe of all 
thefe calamities. Whenever the lead hoftility took 
place between the two mother-countries, the penin- 
fola was attacked. Unable to procure any aftiftance 
from Canada, on account of its diftance, and having 
but a feeble defence in Port Royal, which was only 
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furrounded bj a few pallifades, it was conflantly ta- b o o It 
ken. It undoubtedly afforded fome fatisfadtion to the 
New-Englanders to ravage this colony, and to retard 
its progrefs ; but ftill this was not fuificient to remove 
the fufpicions excited by a nation always more for- 
midable by what (he is able to do, than by what (he 
really does. Obliged as they were, however unwill- 
ingly, to reftore their conqiieft at each treaty of peace, 
they waited with impatience till Great Britain ftould 
acquire fuch a fiiperiority as would enable her to dif- 
penfe with this reilitution. The events of the war 
on account of the Spanilh fucceflion brought on the 
decifivc moment; and the court of Verfailles was for 
ever deprived of a pofleflion of which it had never 
known the importance. 

The ardour which the Englilh had fliown for the Trance is 
polTellion of this territory did not manifett itfelf after- 
wards in the care they took to maintain or to improve vj be Olid ta 
it. Having built a very flight fortification at Port 
Royal, which they called Annapolis, in honour of Queen 
Anne, they contented themfelves with putting a very 
fmall garrifon in it. The indifference fhowm by the 
government was adopted by the nation, a circumllance 
not ufual in a free country. Not more than five or 
fix Englifh families went over to Acadia, which flill 
remained inhabited by the firfl colonifts, who w’ere 
only perfuaded to flay upon a promife made them of 
never being compelled to bear arms againfl their an- 
cient country. Such was the attachment which the 
French then had for the honour of their country. 
Cherifhed by the government, refpeded by foreign 
nations, and attached to their king by a ferics of pro- 
fperities which had rendered their name illuflrious, 
and aggrandized their power, they poflefled that pa- 
triotic fpirit which is the effedl of fuoceft. They e- 
fleemed it an honour to bear the name of French- 
men, and could not think of foregoing the title. The 
Acadians therefore, who, in fubmitting to a new yoke, 
had fwTirn never to bear arms againfl their former ftan- 
dards, were called the French neutrals. 
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BOOK What a powerful inducement is this example of at- 
, . tachment, as well as a multitude of others which have 

preceded and followed it, to the fovereign of France, 
to exert himfelf inceflantly for the happinefs of fuch 
a nation ; of a nation fo mild, fo proud, and fo gene- 
rous? Treafon hath been fometimes the crime of an 
individual, or of a particular fociety, but it was never 
that of the fubjeds in general. The French are the 
people who know how to fuller with infinite patience 
the longed and mod cruel vexations, and who demon- 
drate the mod lincere, the mod driking tranfports 
of gratitude, at the lead token of the clemency of 
their fovereign. They love and" cherilh him; and 
it depends upon him only to be adored by them. The 
fovereign whom they fhould defpife would be the mod 
contemptible of men ; he whom they diould hate 
would be the word of fovereigns. Notwithdanding 
all the efforts that have been mad^ during a feries of 
ages, to difle in our hearts the fentiirient of patnotifm, 
it exids not, perhaps, among any people in a more 
lively and energetic manner. Witnefs our mirth at 
thofe glorious events, which, however, will not re- 
lieve our mifery. What Ihould we not be, if public 
felicity were to fucceed to the glory of our arms ? 

There were twelve or thirteen hundred Acadians 
fettled in the capital ; the red were difperfed in the 
neighbouring country. No magidrate was ever ap- 
pointed to rule over them ; and they were never ac- 
quainted with the laws of England. No rents or 
taxes of any kind were ever exaded from them. Their 
new fovereign feemed to have forgotten them ; and 
they were equally d rangers to him. 

Maimenof Hunting, which had formerly been the delight of 
the colony, and might dill have fupplied it with fub- 
niuaedfub- ddence, had no further attraction for a limple and 
quiet people, and gave way to agriculture. It had 
govern- l^en begun in the marfhes and the low lands, by re- 
Polling the fea, and rivers, which covered thefe plains, 
with dykes. Thefe grounds yielded fifty times as much 
as before, and afterwards fifteen or twenty time$ as 
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much at leaft. Wheat and oats fucceeded belt in b o o x 
them, but they likewife produced rye, barley, and . 

maixe. There were alfo potatoes in great plenty, the ’ 
ufe of which was become common. 

At the fame time the inimenfe meadows were co- 
vered with numerous flocks. Sixty thoufabd head of 
horned cattle were computed there ; and moft of the 
families had feveral hurfes, though the tillage was car- 
ried on by oxen. 

The habitations, built entirely with wood, were ex- 
tremely convenient, and furnifhed as neatly as a fub- 
ilantial farmer’s houfe in Europe. The people bred 
a great deal of poultry of all kinds, which made a 
variety in their food, which was in general wholefome 
and plentiful. Their common drink was beer and 
cyder, to which they fometimes added rum. 

Their ufual clothing was in general the produce of 
their own flax and hemp, or the fleeces of their own 
Iheep. With thefe they made common linens and 
coarle cloths. If any of them had any inclination 
for articles of greater luxury, they procured them from 
Annapolis or Louifbourg, and gave in exchange, com, 
cattle, or furs. 

The neutral French had no other articles to difpofe 
of among their neighbours, and made Hill fewer ex- 
changes among themfelves, becaufe each feparate fa- 
mily was able, and had been ufed to provide for its 
wants. They, therefore, knew nothing of paper cur- 
rency, which was fo common throughout the reft of 
North America. Even the fmall quantity of fpecie, 
which had ftolen into the colony did not promote that 
circulation, which is the greateft advantage that can 
be derived from it. 

Their manners were of courfe extremely Ample. 

There never w'as a caufe, either civil or criminal, of 
importance enough to be carried before the court of 
judicature eftabli^ed at Annapolis. Whatever little 
differences arofe from time to time among them, were 
amicably adj lifted by their elders. All their public 
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BOOK gifts were drawn by their pallors, who had likewife 
keeping of their wills, for which, and their reU- 
gious fervices, the inhabitants voluntarily gave them 
a twenty feventh part of their harveds. 

Thefe were plentiful enough to fupply mure than a 
fudiciency to fulfil every aifl of Uberality. Real mi- 
fery was entirely unknown, and benevolence prevent- 
ed the demands of poverty. Every misfortune was re- 
lieved, as it were, before it could be felt ; and good 
was univerfally difpenled, without odentation on the 
part of the giver, and without humiliating the perfon 
who received. Thefe people were, in a word, a fo- 
ciety of brethren, every individual of which was equal- 
ly ready to give and to receive what he thought the 
eommon right of mankind. 

So perfect a harmony naturally prevented all thofe 
connetflions of gallantry which are fo often fatal to 
the peace of families. There nevej was an indance 
in this fociety of an unlawful commerce between the 
two fexes. This evil was prevented by eaily mar- 
riages ; for no one palled his youth in a date of celi- 
bacy. As foon as a young man came to the proper 
age, the community built him a hout'e, broke up the 
lands about it, fowed them, and fupplied him with all 
the neceflaries of life for a twelvemonth. Here he 
received the partner whom he had chofen, and who 
brought him her portion in flocks. This new family 
grew and . profpered like the others. They all toge- 
ther amounted to eighteen thoufand fouls. 

Who will not be afl'edled with the innocent man- 
ners, and the tranquillity of this fortunate colony ? 
Who will not wilh for the duration of its happinels ? 
Who will not condrudl, in imagination, an impene- 
trable wall, that may ieparate thefe colonifts from 
their unjud and turbulent neighbours ? The calamities 
of the people have no period ; but, on the contraiy, 
the end of their felicity is always at hand. A long 
feries of favourable events is neceflary to raife them 
from mifery, while one indant is |ufficient to plunge 
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them into it. May the Acadians be eEcepted from 
this general curfe. But, alas ! it is to be feared that 
they will not. 

Great Britain perceived, in 1749, of what confe- 
quence the pofleffion of Acadia might be to her com- 
merce. The peace, which neceffarily left a great 
number of men without employment, furniOied an op- 
portunity, by the difbanding of the troops, for peo- 
pling and cultivating a vaft and fertile territory. The 
Britilh minidry offered particular advantages to all per- 
fons who chofe to go over and fettle in Acadia. Eve- 
ry foldier. Tailor, and workman, was to have fifty acres 
of land for himfelf, and ten for every perfon he car- 
ried over in his family. All non-commif&oned officers 
were allowed eighty for themfelves, and 15 for their 
wives and children ; enligns 200 ; lieutenants 300 ; 
captains 400 ; and all officers of a higher rank 600 ; 
together with thirty for each of their dependents. 
The land was to be tax free for the firfl ten years, and 
never to pay above on livre two fols fix deniers [about 
IS.] for fifty acres. Befide this, the government en- 
gaged to advance or reimburfe the expences of paf- 
fage, to build houfes, to furnifh all the neceffary in- 
llruments for filhery or agriculture, and to defray the 
expences of fubfiflence for the firfl year. Thefe en- 
couragements determined three thoufand feven hun- 
dred and fifty perfons, in the month of May 1 749, to 
go to America, rather than run the rifk of ftarving in 
Europe. 

It was intended that thefe new inhabitants Ihould 
form a fettlement to the fouth-eall of Acadia, in a 
place which the favages formerly called Chebudlo, 
and the Englifh, Halifax. This lituation was prefer- 
red to feveral others where the foil was better, for the 
fake of efiablifhing in its neighbourhood an excellent 
cod fifhery, and fortifying one of the fineft harbours 
in America. But as it was the part of th6 country 
mod favourable for the chafe, the Englifh were obli- 
ged to difpute it with the Micmac Indians, by whom 
it was mod frequented. Thefe favages defended with 
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BOOK obdinacy MiBnitory they held from nature and it 
. . was not -wwout very great lofles that the EngliQi 

' drove them from their pofleflions. 

This war was not entirely finiihed, when fome di- 
durbances began to break out among the neutral 
French. Thefe people, whofe manners were fo Am- 
ple, and who enjoyed fuch liberty, had already per- 
ceived that their independence mud necellarily fuffer 
fome encroachments from any power that Ihould turn 
its views to the countries they inhabited. To this ap- 
prehenfion was added that of feeing their religion in 
danger. Their priefts, either heated by their own en- 
thufiafm, or fecretly inftigated by the governors of 
Canada, made them believe all they chofe to fay a- 
gaind the Englilh, whom they called heretics. This 
word, which has fo powerful an influence on deluded 
minds, determined this happy American colony to quit 
their habitations and remove to France, where 
lands were offered them. This resolution many of 
them executed immediately, without conddering the 
confequences of it ; the red were preparing to follow 
as foon as they had provided for their fafety. The 
Fnglifh government, either from policy or caprice, 
determined to prevent them by an afl of treacheiy, 
always bafc and cruel in thofe whofe power gives them 
an opportunity of purfuing milder methods. Under a 
pretence of exading a renewal of the oath which they 
had taken at the time of their becoming Englidi fub- 
je<ds, they called together all the remaining inhabi- 
tants, and put them on board of fhip. They were con- 
veyed to the other Fnglifh colonies, where the greater 
part of them died of grief and vexation rather than 
want. 

Such are the eflfedls of national jealoulies, and of the 
rapacioufnefs of government, to which men, as well as 
their property, become a prey. What our enemies 
lofe is reckoned an advantage, what they gain is look- 
ed upon as a lofs. When a to>yn cannot be taken, it 
is darved ; when it cannot be kept, it is burnt to afhes, 
or its foundations razed. A fhip or a foitifled town is 
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blown up, rather than the failors or the garrifon will book 
furrender. A defpotic government feparates its ene- . ^ 

mies from its Haves by immenie del'erts, to prevent the ’ 
irruptions of the one and the emigrations of the other. 

'Thus it is that Spain has rather chofen to make a wil- 
dernefs of her own country, and a grave of America, 
than to divide its riches with any other of the Euro- 
pean nations. The Dutch have been guilty of every 
public and private crime to deprive other commercial 
nations of the fpice trade. They have frequently 
thrown whole cargoes into the fea rather than they 
would fell them at a low price. France rather chofe 
to give up Louifiana to the Spaniards, than to let it 
fall into the hands of the Englilh ; and England de- 
Hroyed the neutral French inhabitants of Acadia, to 
prevent their returning to France. Can it be faid af- 
ter this, that policy and fociety were indituted for the 
happinefs of mankind ? Yes, they were inftituted to 
fcreen the wicked, and to fecure the powerful. 

Since the emigration of a people who owed their prefent 
happinefs to their virtuous obfcurity. Nova Scotia re- 
mained in a languid date. Envy, which had depopu- 
lated this country, feemed to have died its baneful in- 
fluence over it. The punilhment of injudice fell at 
lead upon the authors of it. At lad a few unfortu> 
nate people were driven there by the various calami- 
ties they experienced in Europe. They amounted in 
1 769 to twenty-fix thoufand ; mod of them were dif- 
peried, and were only collected in any number at Ha- 
lifax, Annapolis, and Lunenbourg. This lad colony, 
formed by Germans, was the mod flourifliing. It owed 
its improvements to that fondnefs for labour, to that 
well-regulated economy, which are the didinguidiing 
charadteridics of a wife and warlike nation, who, con- 
tenting themfelves with defending their own country, 
feldom leave it, except to go and cultivate dittridts 
which they are not ambitious of conquering. 

In the year 1769, the colony fent out fourteen vef* 
fels and one hundred and forty-eight boats, which to- 
To/. r. 7. 
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BOOK gfctber amouoted to feveo tboufand three hundred and 
. . twenty- four tons, and received twenty. two vefl^ and 

’ one hundred and twenty boats, which together made 
up feven thoufand and lix tons. They cunllrnded 
three floops, which did not exceed one hundred and 
ten tons burden. 

Their exportation for Great Britain, and for the 
other parts of the globe, did not amount to more than 
729,850 livres 12 fols 9 denieis [about 30,410!. 8s. 
lod.]. 

Notwithdanding thefe encouragements, which the 
mother-country bad inceflantly bellowed upon this 
colony, in order to accelerate its cultures, it had itfelf 
borrowed 450,000 livres [18,750!.], for which it paid 
an iniered of dx per cent. It had not then any paper 
currency, and bath not ufed any fioce. 

The troubles which at prefent agitate North Ame- 
rica have not extended to Nova Scotj^. It hath even 
drawn fome advantages from them. Its population 
hjith atifen to forty thoufand fouls, by the anival of 
£bme cautious or pudllanimous citizens who fled from 
the horrors of war. The necelfity of fupplying the 
wants of the Britilh armies and deets hath occaiioned 
a great increafe of provifions. An immenfe quantity 
of fpeci^ circulated by the troops, hath given life to 
every thing, and communicated a rapid motion to men 
and things. 

Should the other colonies at length detach them- 
lelves from the mother-country, and Ihould it retain 
Nova Scotia, this province, which was very infignifi- 
cant, will become very important. It is fupplied with 
every advantage that may enfure its profperity. Its 
pallures are proper for the breeding of cattle, and its 
lands for the cultivation of corn, and efpecially for 
the growing of flax and hemp. There are few coafls 
imown to be fo favourable for large fiflieries ; and its 
boats can with cafe perform feven voyages to the great 
bank of Newfoundland, while thofe ofNew England 
can only perform, five, and with a great deal of difllp 
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culty. The Englilh Mhibds wtC furnifli it with a cer- book 

tain, cafy, and almoft exclufive mart for its merchan- 
dife. V— -v— 

There can be no fear of any invafion, becaufe Ha- 
lifax, which was formely defended only by a few bat- 
teries properly or improperly placed, is at prefent fur- 
rounded by good fortifications, which may Hill be in- 
creafed. 

New-£ngland, like the mother-country, has figna- Foundation 
fixed itfelf by many a<Ss of violence, and has been ac- Engi^j. 
tuated by the fame turbulent fpirit. It took its rife in 
troublefome times, and its infant ftate was difiurbed 
with many dreadful commotions. It was ilifcovered 
in the beginning of the laft century, and called North- 
Virginia ; but no Europeans fettled there till the year 
1608. The firfi colony, which was weak and ill-di- 
re(%ed, did not fucceed ; and for fome time after, there 
were only a few adventurers who came over at times 
in the fummer, built themfelves temporary huts, for 
the fake of trading with the favages, and, like them, 
dilappeared again for the refi of t^ year. Fanaticilm, 
which had depopulated America to the foutb, was de- 
fiined to repeople it in the north. Some Englilh Fref- 
byterians, who bad been driven from their own coun- 
try, and had taken refuge in Holland, that univerfal 
afyjum of liberty, refolved to found a church for their 
fed in the new hemilphere. They therefore purchaf- 
ed, in 1621, the charter of the Englilh North- Virginia 
Company ; for they were not reduced to fuch a Hate 
of poverty, as to be obliged to wait till profperity be- 
came the reward of their virtues. 

On the 6th of September 1621, they embarked at 
Plymouth, to the number rf 120 perfons; under the 
guidance of enthufiafm, which, whether founded upon 
error or truth, is always produdive of great adions. 

They landed at the beginning of a very hard winter, 
and found a conntiy entirely covered with wood, 
which offered' a very melancholy profped to men al- 
ready exhaufted with the' fatigues of their voyage. 

Near one half perilhed either by cold, the fcurvy, or 
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ii o o K diftrefs ; the reft were kept alive, by that ftrength of 
chara<fler which they had acquired under the perfecu* 
' tion of epifcopal tyranny. But their courage was be- 
ginning to droop, when it was revived by the arrival 
of fixfy favage warriors, who came to them in the 
fpring, headed by their chief. Freedom Teemed to 
exult that (he had thus brought together, from the 
extremities of the world, two fuch different colonies ; 
who immediately entered into a reciprocal alliance of 
friendfhip and protedfion. The old inhabitants af- 
iigned for ever to the new ones all the lands in the 
neighbourhood of the fettlemenr they had formed un- 
der the name of New-Plymouth ; and one of the fa- 
vages, who underflood a little Englilh, flaid to teach 
them how to cultivate the maize, and inftrudl them in 
the manner of fUhing upon their coafl. 

This humanity enabled the colony to wait for the 
companions they expected from Eutope, with feeds, 
with domeflic animals, and with every alliflance they 
wanted. At firfl the fettlement advanced but flowly, 
iince,' in 1629, it contained no more than three hun- 
dred perfons : but the perfecution of the Puritans, 
which increafed daily in England, baflened the aug- 
mentation of their number in America. Such multi- 
tudes of them arrived the following year, that it be- 
came neceilary to dtfperfe them. The colonies which 
they eftablifhed formed the province of Madachufet’s 
Bay. The colonies of New Hampfhire, Connedlicut, 
and of Rhode llland, Toon fprang up from this fettle- 
ment ; and thefe were fo many feparate ilates, each 
of which obtained from the court of London a diftindl 
charter. 

The blood of martyrs hath ever been, in all places, 
and at all times, a fource of profelytifm. A few ec- 
clefiaftics only, deprived of their benefices on account 
of their opinions, had at firft palled into America, and 
a few ol^cure fedlaries, whofe new tenets attradled 
numbers from among the people. The emigrarions 
became gradually more comirion amongft other clafiles 
of citizens ; and in procels . of time, men of the firft 
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Tank, who had been drawn into Puritanifm by amln- book 
tion, humour, or confciepce, thought of fecuring to 
themfelves an afylum in thofe diftant climates. They 
had caufed houfes to be built, and lands to be cleared, 
with a view of retiring there, if their endeavmirs in the 
caufe of civil and religious liberty fliould prove abor- 
tive. The fame fanatical ^icit that had introduced 
anarchy into the mother-country, kept the colony in 
a ftate of Subordination, or rather a feverity of manners, 
had the fame effet^ as laws in a £tvage ceuotty. 

The inhabitants of New England lived peaceably ^ 
for fome time without thinking of fettling their fehcity 
upon a firm bafis. Not that their charter had not au 
thorifed them to eftabliih any mode of government iJd. 
they might choofe, but thefe enthufiafts did not think 
of it ; and government did not pay a fuffictent atten- 
tion to them to urge them to fecure their own tran- 
quillity. At length they grew fenfibleof the necefiity 
of giving fome confifiency to their colony. At this 
period it was agreed, that there fhould be an aflembly 
holden every year, the deputies of which Ihould be 
cbofea by the people, in which none but thofe who 
were members of the efiablifhed church could have a 
feat, and over which a chief was to prefide, without 
any diftindl authority. Two remarkable regulations 
were at the fame time made : the firil ftated the price 
of corn, and by the fecond the favages were deprived 
of all the lands which they Ibould not cultivate ; and 
all Europeans were prohibited, under a heavy penalty, 
to fell them any firong liquors or warlike fiores. 

The national council were charged with the regu- 
lation jOf public affairs. They were alfo obliged to 
determine upon all fuits, but by the lights of reafoo 
alone, and without the afiifiance or embarraflments of 
any code. 

Neither were any criminal laws infiituted ; but thofe 
of the Jews were adopted. Witchcraft, blafphemy., a- 
dultery, and falfe telhmony, were punifhed with death. 
Children, who were fo unnatural as to firike or to 
xurfe the authors of their being, drew upon themfelve^ 

X iij 
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3 o o K the fame punilhmeht. All perfons ttrho wece deteded 
. either in lying, dninkennefs, or dancing, were ordered 

’ to be pubhcly whipped j and amufements were for- 
bidden equally whb vices and crimes. Swearing, aiul 
the viohcion of the Sabbath, were expiated by a heavy 
fine. Another indulgence allowed was, to atone by 
a fine for a tiegled of pn^er, or for uttering a raih 
oath. 

- It is allb Ittiown, that government forbade, on pain 
of death, the Puritans to worfbip images ; and that 
the fame .pbnilhment was decreed againfi Roman Ca- 
thoiio pviefi^s, who Ihould return into the colony after 
having been banidbed. 

The tmforconaie members of the colony, who, lefs 
great caL violcTit than their brethren, ventured to deny the oo- 
New-En powM of the magiftrate in matters of religion, 

land. were the objeds of petfecution. This was contidered 
at bla^hemy by thofe very divines ^.ho bad rather 
chofeit to quit their country' than to fhow any defe- 
rence to epifcopal authority. By that natural propen- 
iity of the human heart; which leads men from the 
love of independence to that of tyranny, they had 
changed their ojMnions as they changed the climate ; 
and only feemed to arrogate freedom of thought to 
themfelves, in order to dwiy it to others. This fyftem 
of intoleration w’as fuppoited by the fervices of the 
law, which attempted to put a ftop to every difference 
in opinion, by inffiding capital punilbment on all who 
difii^ted. Thofe who were either convidlcd, or even 
fufpeded, of entertaining fentiments of toleration, were 
expofed to fuch cruel oppreffions, that they were for- 
ced/to fly from their firlt afylum, and feek refuge in 
another leis expofed to diflurbances. 

Tliis intemperate religious zeal extended itfelf to 
matters in themfelves of the greateft indifference. A 
proof of this is found in the following public declara- 
tion, tranfcribed from the regifters of the colony : 

** It is a circutqflance imiverfally' acknowledged, 
that the euflom -of wearing long hair, after the 
manner of immoral perfons and ^ the favage In- 
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** dtans, can only have been introduced into Englahrd, b o 6 K 
but in facrilegious contempt of the exprefs command , 

“ of God, who declares, that it is a fliameful pradltce 
** for any man who has the leaft care fbr hts foul to 
*' wear long hair. As this abomination excites the 
“ indignation of all pious perfons, we, the magiftrates, 

“ in our zeal for the purity of the faith, do exprefely 
and authentically declare, that we condemn the 
“ impious t:uftom of letting the hair grow ; a cuftom 
“ which we look upon to be very indecent and dif- 
“ honed, which horribly difguifes men, and is offeh- 
“ live to modeft and fober perfons, in as much as it 
“ corrupts good manners. We, therefore, being juft- 
** ly incenfed againft this fcandalous cuftom, do de- 
fire, advife, and earneftly requeft all the elders of 
“ our continent, zealoully to fhow their averfion from 
“ this odious practice, to exert all their power to put 
“ a flop to it, and efpecially to take care that the 
“ members of their churches be not infedted with it ; 

“ in order that thofe perfons, who, notwithftanding 
“ tbefe rigorous prohibitions, and the means of cor- 
“ redtion, that lhall be ufed on this account, lhall ftill 
“ perfift in this cuftom, may have both God and man 
at the fame time againft them.” 

This fevcrity, which a man exercifes againft bimfelf, 
or againft his fellow-creatures, and which makes him 
firft the vidlim, then the oppreflor, foon exerted itfelf 
againft the Quakers. They were whipped, hanifhed, 
and imprifoned. The proud fimplicity of thefe Aew 
enthufiaftfe, who in the midft of tortures and ignominy 
praifed^God, and called for bleffings upon men, infpir- 
ed a reverence for their perfons and opinions, arid 
gained them a number of profelytes. This circum- 
ftandef 4xAlperated their profecutots, and liurried them 
on to ’the moft atrocious adls of Violence. ' They cailf- 
ed five of them. Who had returlied claVideftirfely frcWl 
banifhmeilt, to be hanged. It feem^d as if the'En;^rft^ 
had coihe to America to exercife tnelr own cotlrt- 
ttyniett rhe fame cruelties the Spaniktds had ufed a- 
geliift flue indtaAs whether it was that the change of 
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POOR climate had rendered the Europeans more ferocious, 
. r or that the fury of religious zeal can only be extin- 
' guiihed in the dellru<51ion of its apoftles and its mar- 
tyrs. This fpirit of perfecution was, however, at laft 
fupprelTed by the interpofition of the mother- country, 


from whence it had been brought. 

A people, whofe charadter was naturally difpofed to 
melancholy, were become gloomy and fterq. The 
blood of their monarch was Hill beibie them. Some 


of them lamented in fecret this great aflaffination, 
others would w’lUingly have celebrated it as a fellival. 
The nation was divided between two violent parties. 
On one hand revenge was meditated ; on the other, it 
was endeavourtd to prevent it by informations, which 
were always followed by exile, impnfonment, or capi- 
tal punifhment. Recipiocal miftiull pievailed between 
fathers and children, and between IViends. The fufpi- 


cious tyrant w'as furrounded by fu^icious courtiers, 
who kept up lus apprehenfions, either to raife thein- 
felves to the high polls of the Hate, or to expel their 
enemies or their rivals from them. The axe was fuf- 


pended over every bead. The frequency of rebellions 
occalioned r frequency of executions, and thefe re- 
peated executions of illuHrious as well as of obfcure 
citizens, perpetually maintained the popular terror. 
At length Cromwell difappeared. Entbufialin, hypo- 
crify, and fanaticifm, which compofed his character ; 
fadions, rebellions, and proferiptions, were all buried 
with him ; and England began to have the profpedl 
of calmer days. Charles the Second, at his reftora- 
tion, introduced among his fubjed^s a focial turn, a 
tafte for convivial pleafures and diverlions, and for aU 
thofe amufements he had been engaged in while he 
was travelling from one court to another in Europe, 
to endeavour to regain the crown which bis father had 
loft upop a fca&ld. The propagators of his principle^ 
were a multitude of women of gallantly, qf corrupt 
favourites, ap<i licentious men of wit. In a ftiort timq 
he brought on a general change of manners and no- 
thing but fuch a revolution could poi&bly ^ave fepnr^ 
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«d the tranquillity of his government upon a throne b o o |t 
(lained with blood. He was one of thofe voluptua- ■ 
ries, whom the love of fenfual pleafqil^ fometimes 
excites to fentiments of companion aM humanity. 

Moved with the fufTerings of the Quakers, he put a 
flop to them by a proclamation in 1661 ; but he was 
never able totally to extinguilh the fpirit of perfecu- 
tion that prevailed in America. 

The colony had placed at their head Henry Vane, 
the fon of that Sir Henry Vane who had fuch a re- 
markable ihare in the didurbances of his country. 

This obdinate and enthufiadic young man, in every 
thing refembling his father, unable either to live 
peaceably himfelf, or to fuffer others to remain quiet, 
had contrived to revive the obfeure and obfolete que- 
dions of grace and free will. The difputes upon thefe 
points ran very high, and would probably have plun- 
ged the colony into a civil war, if feveral of the lavage 
nations united had not happened at that very time to 
fall upon the plantations of the difputants, and to maf- 
facre great numbers of them. The colonids, heated 
with their theological conteds, paid at fird very little 
attention to this confiderable lofs. But the danger at 
length became fo urgent and fo general, that all took 
up arms. As foou as the enemy was repulfed, the co- 
lony relumed its former didendons; and this frenzy 
manifeded itfelf in 1692, by fuch atrocious a€ls of vio- 
lence, as were fcarce ever recorded in hidory. 

There lived in a town of New England, called Sa- 
lem, two young women, who were fubjedt to convul- 
lions, accompanied with extraordinary fymptoms. 

Their father, minider of the church, thought that 
they were bewitched ; and having in confequence cad 
his fufpicions upon an Indian girl who Uved in his 
houfe, he compelled her by harlh treatment to confefs 
that ihe was a witch. Other women, upon hearing 
this, reduced by the pleafure of exciting the public at- 
tention} immediately believed that the convulfions 
which proceeded only from the nature of their fei;, 
were owing to the fame caufe. Three citizens, cafut^- 
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ly named, were immediately thrown into pTifoi), ac> 
cufed of witchcraft, hanged, and their bodies left ex- 
pofed to wfll beails and birds of prey. A few days 
after, ftxteen other perfons, together with a counfel- 
lor, who, becaufe he refufed to plead againd them, 
was fuppofed to (hare in their guilt, futfered in the 
faihe manner. From this indant, the imagination of 
the multitude was inflamed wdth thefe horrid and gloo- 
my fcenes. The innocence of youth, the infirmities 
of age, virgin modedy, fortune, honour, virtue, and 
the mod dignified employments of the date, were no 
fecurity againd the fufpicions of a people infatuated 
with vifionary fuperdition. Children of ten years of 
age were put to death ; young girls were dripped na- 
ked, and the marlds of witchcraft fearched fur upon 
their bodies with the mod indecent curiofity : ibofe 
fpots of the fcurvy which age imprefles upon the bo- 
dies of old men, were taken for evMent ligns of the 
infernal power. Fanaticifm, wickeonefs, and venge- 
ance united, felefted their vidims at pleufure. In de- 
fault of witnefles, torments were employed to extort 
cenfefEons didated by the executioners themfelves. 
If the magidrates, tired with executions, refufed to pu- 
nifh, they were themfelves accufed of the crimes they 
tolerated; the very miniders of religion raifed falfc 
witneflfes againd them, who made them forfeit with 
their lives the tardy remorfe excited in them by hu- 
manity. Dreams, apparitions, terror, and conderna- 
tion of eveiy kind, increafed thefe prodigies of folly 
and horror. The prifons were filled, the gibbets left 
danding, and all the citizens involved in gloomy ap- 
prefaenfions. The mod prudent quitted a country 
dained with the blood of its inhabitants ; and thofe 
that remained wifhed only for peace in the grave. In 
a word, nothing lefs than the tC^al and immediate fub- 
verfion of the colony was expefted ; when on a fud- 
den, in the height of the dorm, the waves fdblided, 
and a calm cmfued. AH eyes were opened nt once, 
smd the exce& df the evil awakened the minds which 
TX had at did dii^fied. Bitter 'gn4 painful remorfe ^as 
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the immediate confequence ; the mercy of God was book 
implored by a general faft, and' public prayers were . ,, 

offered up to alk . forgivenefs for the prefumption of 
having fuppofed that Heaven could have been pleafed 
with facrifices with which it could only have been of. 
fended. 

Pofterity will, probably, never know exadly what 
was the caufe or remedy of this dreadful diforder. It 
had, perhaps, its firft origin in the melancholy which 
thefe perfecuted enthufiads had brought with them 
from their own country, which had increafed w'ith the 
fcurvy they had contradfed at fea, and had gathered 
frefli flrength from the vapours and exhalations of a 
foil newly broken up, as well as from the inconveni- 
ences and hardfhips infeparable froitf a change of cli. 
mate and manner of living. The contagion, however, 
ceafed like all other epidemical diilempers, exhauded 
by its very communication j as all the diforders of the 
imagination are expelled in the tranfports of a deli- 
rium. A perfed calm fucceeded this agitation j and 
the Puritans of New England have never fince bcfen 
feized with fo gloomy a fit of enthufiafm. 

But though the colony has renounced the perfecut- 
ing fpirit which hath ilained all religious fedis with 
blood, it has prelerved fome ftrong marks of that fa- 
naticifm and ferocioufnefs which had iignalized the 
melancholy days in which it took its rife. 

The fmall-pox, which is lefe frequent, but more de- 
flrudtive, in America, than it is in Europe, occalioned, 
in 1731, inexpreffible ravages in the province of Maf- 
fachufet’s Bay. This calamity fuggefted the idea of 
inoculation. In order to prove the efficacy of this for- 
tunate prefervative, a fkilful and courageous.phyfician 
inoculated his wife, his children, hisfervants, and bim- 
felf. He was immediately infulted, confidered as an 
infernal monfier, and threatened with afiaflination. 

Thefe outrages not having been able to prevent a ve- 
ry promifing young man from having recourfe to this 
falutary praAice, a wicked, fuperftitious perfon got up 
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B o o K to his window in the night-time, and threw a grenade 
. into his room, filled with combuftible materials. 

' The moft reafonable among the citizens were not 
difguited with thefe atrocious ads ; and their indigna- 
tion was exerted rather againft thofe bold fpirits who 
were accufed of preferring the Ikill of man to the care 
of Providence. The people were confirmed by thefe 
extravagant dodnnes, in the refolution of rejeding a 
novelty, which was to draw down upon the whole 
fiate the infallible and terrible efieds of the divine 
wrath. The magifirates, who were apprehenfive of 
an infurredion, ordered the phyficians to aflemble ; 
and they, either from convidion, pulillaniniity, or po- 
licy, declared inoculation dangerous. It was prohi- 
bited by a bill, which was received with unparalleled 
applaufe. 

Europeans, you feel your hair rifing on your heads ; 
you Ihudder with horror; and you l^ve forgotten the 
obftacles which this ikiutary pradice met with among 
yourfelves ; and you do not confider, that two hun- 
dred years ago you would have committed the fame 
outrages. Acknowledge, therefore, the important fer- 
vices you have received firom the progrefs of fcience ; 
and entertain that refped and gratitude for the pro- 
moters of it, which you owe to ul'eful men, who have 
preferved you from fo many crimes, which ignorance 
and fuperftition would otherwife have made you com- 
mit. 

A few years after, a new fcene was exhibited, fiill 
more atrocious. For a long time pall an odious re- 
ward had been granted in thefe provinces to fuch of 
the colonifis as ibould put an Indian to death. This 
reward was increafed in 1724 to 2250 livres [931. 1 5s.]. 
John Lovewell, encouraged by fo confiderable a pre- 
mium, formed a confpiracy of men as ferocious as him- 
felf, to go in quell of the favages. One day he difco- 
vered ten of them quietly fleeping round a large fire. 
He murdered them, carried their fcalps to Bollon, and 
received the promifed reward. After this, have you. 
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ye Anglo-Americans, any reproaches to make to the book 
S paniards ? Have they ever done, or could they poifi- 
bly ever do, any thing more inhuman ? And yet you ’ ' * 
were men, civilized men ; and you boaftcd of being 
Chriilians. No, you were rather moniters, fit to be 
exterminated i you were monflers, againft whom a 
league that might have been formed would have been 
/lefs criminal than the one that Luvewell formed againft 
’the favages. 

fXhe author here introduces the ftory of Polly Ba- 
ker, who was brought before the magifirates, and con- 
vided the fifth time of having had a bailard child. He 
gives the fpeech fixe is faid to have made on this occa- 
fion asYull length. Hut as this fpeech is in the hands 
of every Englilh reader, the tranflator has judged it 
unneceflary to fwell his tranflation with it. The au- 
thor’s reafoning upon it is as follows :] 

This fpeech produced an affedling change in the 
minds of all the audience. She was not only acquit- 
ted of either penalty or corporal puniihment, but her 
triumph was fo complete, that one of her judges mar- 
ried her. So fuperior is the voice of reafon to all the 
powers of lludied eloquence. But popular prejudice 
has refumed its influence ; whether it be, that the re- 
prefentations of nature alone are often ftifled by an at- 
tention to political advantages, or to the benefit of fo- 
ciety ; or that, under the Englifh government, where 
celibacy is not enjoined by religion, there is lefs excufe 
for an illicit conunerce between the fexes, than in 
thofe countries where the clergy, the nobility, luxury, 
poverty, and the fcandalous example given by the 
court and the church, all concur in degrading and 
corrupting the married fiate, in rendering it burden- 
fome. 

New England has fome remedy againfi bad laws in 
the conflitution of its mother- country, where the peo- 
ple, who have the legiflative poxver in their own hands, 
are at liberty to corredl abufes ; and it has others de- 
rived from its fituation, which open a vaft field to in- 
duflry and population. 
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o o K TUs colony, bounded on the north by Canadn, on 
^ . the weft by New York, and on the eaft and fouth by 

Extent, na Nova Scotia and the ocean, extends full three hun. 
raimi hifto. dred miles a^ng the fea coafts, and upwards of fifty 
^ puUdoD? noilcs in the inland parts. 

manuh^ The dealing of the lands is not diredted by chance, 
Rs in the other provinces. This matter, from the firft, 
fubjedcd to law's which are ftill religioufly obferv- 
NewTng. cd. No citizen whatever has the liberty of fettling 
land. gygn upon unoccupied land. The government, de- 
firous of preferving all its members fi'om the inroads 
of the favages, and of placing them in a condition to 
fisare in the protedkion of a well-regulated fociety, bath 
ordered that whole villages (hould be fanned at once. 
As foon as fixty families offer to build a church, main- 
tain a clergyman, and pay a fchoolmaffer, the general 
aflembly allot them a (ituation, and permit them to 
have two reprefentatives in the legiftative body of the 
colony. The diftridk affigned them always borders 
upon the. land already cleared, and generally contains 
fix thoufimd fquare acres. Thefe new people choofe 
the fituation moil convenient for their habitation, 
which is ufually of a fquare figure. The church is 
placed in the centre ; the coloniffs divide the land 
among tbemfelves, and each enclofes his property with 
a hedge. Some woods are referved for a common. It 
is thus that New England is conftantly enlarging its 
territory, though it ftill continues to make one com- 
plete and well-conftituted province. 

Though the colony be fituated in the midft of the 
temperate zone, yet the climate is not fo mild as that 
of fome European provinces, which are under the fame 
pBjrallel of latitude. The winters are longer and cold- 
er, the fummers fliortcr and hotter. The Iky is com- 
monly clear, and the rains more plentiful thsm lading. 
The air has grown purer fince its circulation has been 
made free by cutting down the woods ; and malignant 
vapours, which at firft carried' off Ibme of the inhabi- 
tants, are no longer complained of. 

The country is divided into four provinces, which 
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at firll had no conne^on with one another. The ne- book 
ceflity of maintaining an armed force againft the fa- . . 

vages, obliged them to form a confederacy in 1643, 
when they took the name of the United Colonies, in 
confequence of this league, two deputies from each 
ellabUniment ufed to meet in a ftated place, to delibe- 
rate upon the common affairs of New England, ac- 
cording to the inllrudtions they had recaved from the 
affembly by which they were fent. This alTociation: 

S lot in any manner repugnant to the right which 
of its members had, to adt in every refpecl as he 

Th^ were almod as much independeqt of the mo- 
ther-® untry. When the fettlement was allowed to 
be niade, it had been agreed that their code of laws 
ihould nut contradidl, in any refpecl, the legiflation of 
the mother-country ; that the judging of any capital 
crime committed upon their territory, fhould be re- 
ferved for it; and that their whole trade Ihould be 
centered in its ports. None of thefe engagements 
were fulElled ; and other obligations, of leis impor- 
tance, were equally neglc« 5 led. The fpirit of republi- 
canifm had already acquired fo great an influence, as 
to prevent thefe arrangements from being confldered 
as binding. The colonifls limited their fubmiflSon to 
the acknowledging, in a vague manner, the king of 
England to be their fovereign. 

Maffachufet, the mod flourifhing of the four pro- 
vinces, indulged itfelf in greater liberties than the 
others, and did it openly. This haughty behaviour 
drew the refentment of Charles 11 . upon them. In 
1684 this monarch took away the charter which had 
been granted to them by his father. He eftablifhed 
an almoft arbitrary government, and ventured to le- 
vy taxes for his own ufe. Defpotifra did not decreafe 
under his fucceflbr. Accordingly, on the firft intel- 
ligence of his being dethroned, his deputy was arreft- 
ed, put in irons, and fent back to Europe. 

William III. though very well flitisfied with this ar- 
dent zeal, did not reftore to the Maflachufets their 
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A o o K ancient privileges, according to their deilres, and, per^ 
. haps, to their wifhes. It is true that he reftored than 

a charter, but a charter which was in nothing refem- 
bling the firft. 

By the new charter, the governor appointed by the 
court, was to be in polTelfion of the exclufive right of 
convening, proroguing, or diflblving the national af- 
fembly. It was he alone who could give a fanclion 
to the laws that were decreed, and to the taxes im- 
poCed by the aflembly. The nomination of eveiy" 
military employment belonged to this comman4iont. 
It was he, aififted by the council, who appointed the 
magiftrates. The other lefs important placesf could 
not be difpofed of without his confent. The ^^blic 
treafury w'as never opened but by his order, condrm* 
ed by the concurrence of the council. His authority 
was likewife extended to fome other matters, which put 
a great reftraint upon liberty. Conned^put and Rhode 
llland, by a timely fubmiffion, prevented the punifli> 
ment the province of Mailachufet’s Bay had incur- 
red, and retained their original charter. That of New 
HampOiire had been always regulated by the fame 
mode of adminiftration as the province of Maflachu- 
fet’s Bay. The fame governor prefided over the four 
provinces ; but with regulations adapted to the con-, 
dilution of each colony. 

According to an account publifhed by the general 
congrefs of the Englilh American continent, there are 
four hundred thoufand inhabitants at Madachufet’s 
Bay ; one hundred and ninety-two thoufand at Con- 
nedicut ; one hundred and fifty thoufand at New 
Hamplhire ; and fifty-nine thoufand fix hundred and 
feventy-eight at Rhode llland ; which forms, in this 
fettlement alone, a population of eighty-one thou- 
fand fix hundred and feventy-eight fouls. 

This great multiplication of men ihould feem to 
a rife from an excellent foil ; but this is not the 'cafe. 
All the countries, excepit fome parts of Gonnedlkut,. 
were ori|^a31y covered with pine trees ; and, confe- 
quently, are either entirely barren, or not very fertile. 
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None erf* the £unq)ean (beds thrive there ; and their b 
produce hath never been fufficient for the nouriA- ^ 
ment of its inhabitants. They have always been obli- 
ged to Kve upon maize, or to draw part of their fob* 
^dence from elfewhere. Accordingly, though the 
country be generally very fit for the culture of fruit 
and of vegetables, and for the breeding of cattle, yet 
the country places are not the molt interelling part 
of thofe regions. It is upon coafts furrounded with 
*M(;^s, but which are favourable to fifliing, that the 
po> dation hath augmented, adivity hath increafed, 
and eqfv circumftances are become general. 

Thisi infuificiency of the harveits ought to have ex- 
cited ifhduftry in New England fooner, and more par- 
ticulafly, than in the red of the continent. Several 
Ihips were even condrucled there for foreign naviga- 
tors, the materals for which, at prefent fo fcarce and 
fo expen five, were, for a long time, common and cheap. 
The facility of procuring beaver Ikins, occafioned the 
edablilhing of a confiderable hat roanufadory. Cloths 
were alfo made of flax and hemp ; and with the fleeces 
of their flocks, the colony fabricated duds , which are 
coarfe but drong. 

To theie manufadures, which may be called na- 
tional, another branch of indudry was added, fupport- 
ed by foreign materials. Sugar yields a refiduum, 
known by the name of lyrup, or molafles. The peo- 
ple of New England went to fetch it from the Wed 
Indies, and ufed it at fird jud as it was, for various 
purpofes. At length the idea of didilling it- fuggeded 
itfelf to them. They fold a prodigious quantity of 
this rum to the neighbouring favages; to the men 
employed in the cod-filhery, and to all the northern 
provinces ; they even carried it to the coads of Afri- 
ca, where they difpofed of it with confiderable ad- 
vantage to the Englidi employed in the purchafe of 
ilavea. 

This branch of trade, and other circumdances, en- 
abled the inhabitants of New England to appropriate 
to tbemfelves part of the comme^tie^, both of South 
To/, r. A a 
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o o K and of North America. The exchai^es between theft 
■ two regions, which are fo necefiary to them both, paf. 

• fed through their bands ; and they became, in fome 
raeafure, brokers, as the Hollanders, of tfte New 
World. 

The greateft refource of thofe provinces, however, ^ 
always was the filbery ; which was very coniiderable, 
even upon their own coafts. A prodigious quantity 
of boats is feen in every river, bay, or port, which 
are employed in catching falmon, durgeon, cod, mad' 
other kinds of fifh, which are all fold to advanta^. 

Mackerel is caught principally at the mout|^,pt the 
Pentagouet, which empties itfelf in Fundy, or (French' 
Bay, at the extremity of the colony. In fpriW and 
in autumn, fourteen or fifteen hundred boats, aim two 
thouiand five hundred men are employed in thisfifiiery. 

The cod fifliery is ftill more advantageous to New 
England. Its numerous ports fend ^ut annually five 
hundred vefiels, of fifty tons burden, the crews of 
which amount to four thoufand men. They catch 
at leaft two hundred and fifty thoufand quintals of 
cod. 

Thefe colonies employ themfelves likewife in the 
W'hale fifliery. Before the year 1763, New England 
carried on this filhery in the Gulf ot h lorida, in March, 
April, and May; and to the eaft of the Great Bank of 
Newfoundland, in June, July, and Auguft. There 
were no more than one hundred and twenty floops, 
each of feventy tons burden, and fixteen hundred fail- 
ors, fent out for this purpofe at that time. In 1 767, 
this fifhery employed feven thoufand two hundred and 
ninety faUors. Let us inveftigate the caufes of this 
confiderable increafe. 

Great Britain was for a long time agitated with the 
defire of fliaring the whale fifhery with the Dutch. 
In order to fucceed in this, toward the latter end of 
the reign of Charles 11 . the inhabitants of that king- 
dom were difcharged from paying any duty to the 
cuftom-houfe, upon the produce arifing from the fifh 
which they ihould obtain' ftom the Northern Sea ; but 
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this indulgence was not estended to the colonies, who b e 
were obliged to pay a duty of 561ivres 5 fols [al. 6s. . 

104^.3 every ton of oil and of whalebone, at their 
entrance into the mother -country j this duty was only 
diminilhed by one half, when thefe articles were im- 
ported on Englilh bottoms. 

To this tax, which was already too bmdenfome, 
another was added in 1699, of 5 fols 7 deniers [about 
2-^.} for every pound weight of whalebone ; which 
"b^re equally upon America and upon Europe. This 
new^ax produced fuch fatal confequences, that it was 
^ouno^i^eceflary to fupprefs it in 1723; but it was 
only twen off for the whales caught in Greenland, in 
Straits, or in the adjoining Teas. The fiflieiy 
on .tile Northern continent flill remained fubjet^ to 
the n^ as well as the old duty. 

The miniftry, perceiving that the exemption of the 
duty was not fufficient to excite the emulation of the 
EngliQi, had recourfe to encouragements. In 1732, 
a gratuity of 22 livres 10 fols [i8s. 9d.] was given; 
and lixteen years after, another of 45 livres [il. 17s. 

6d.] for every ton conveyed by the Ihips employed iu 
this important filhery. This generolity of govern- 
ment produced part of the good effedts which were 
expedled from it. Great Britain, however, far from 
being able to vie with their rivals in foreign markets, 
was ftill obliged to purchafe annually to the value of 
three or four hundred thoufand livres [from 12,500!. 
to 16, 6661. 13s. 4d.] of train oil and whalebone. 

Such was the ftate of things, when the feas of North 
America, which belonged to the French, became an 
Englilh poileflion at the lall peace. Immediately the 
New-Englanders went there in numbers to catch 
whales, which are very plenty. They were exone- 
rated by parliament from the duties which opprefled 
them ; and their indudry became ftill more adlive. It 
muft naturally be communicated to the neighbour- 
ing colonies; and it is probable tharthe United Pro- 
vinces will, in procefs of time, be deprived of this im- 
portant branch of their trade. 

Aaij 
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^ o o K The whale filhery it carried on in the Gulf of £lt. 

. Lawrence, and in ebe adjacent latitudes, upon ftas 
lefs tempeftuous, and kfs embarrafled with ice, than 
thofe of Greenland. Accordingly, it begins fooner, 
and ends later. Fewer fatal accidents happen there. 
The fhips employed for the purpofe are fraaller, and 
have lefs numerous crews. Thefe reafons mud give 
to the American continent advantages, which the eco-i 
nomy of the Dutch will never be able to balance. 
The EngliAi of Europe themfelves hoped to fhare thi<‘ 
fuperiority with their colonids,becaure they expend to 
add to the profits accruing from the fifhery, tha^^hich 
they were to colled from the fale of their (jargoes ; 
a refource which was not allowed to the navigators 
who frequented Davis’s Straits or the Greenlan^feas. 

The vendible produdions of New England ftre cod, 
train-oil, whales, tallow, cyder, fait meats, maize, hogs 
and oxen, pot-afh, pulfe, mads for^nerchantmen and 
men of war, and all kinds of woods. The Azore 
Illands, Madeira, the Canaries, Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
Great Britain, and principally the Weft Indies, hither* 
to confumed thefe articles. In 1760, the united ex- 
ports of the four provinces amounted to 13,844,430 
livres 19 fols 5 deniers [about 576,851!. 5s. 9^.]. 
But this colony received habitually more than it fent 
out, fince it was conftantly indebted twenty- four or 
twenty- five millions of livres [from i,ooo,oool. to 
1,041,666!. J3S. 4d.] to the mother- country. 

Some fhips are difpatched from every one of the ex- 
tremely numerous ports that are on thefe coafts. Ifhe 
principal voyages, however, from Connedicut, are un- 
^rtaken at Newhaven; thofe to Rhode llland, at 
Newport; thofe to Hampfhire, at Portfmouth; and 
thofe to Mailachufet*s Bay, at Bofton. 

This laft city, which may be confidered as the ca- 
pital of New England, is littated on a peninfula, four 
miles in length, at the bottom of the fine bay of 
* Mafiachofet, which reaches about eight miles withfil 
land.-* The* Opening of the bay is Iheltered frofli the 
impetu(^^ of the waves by a number of rocks which 
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rife above the water, and by twelve fmall illands, moft book 
of which are inhabited. Tbeie dykes and natural 
ramparts will not allow more than three Ihips to come ’’ 
in tog^her. At the end of the laft century, a regu- 
lar citadel, named Fort William, was ere<^ed in one 
of the iilands upon this narrow channel. It is de- 
fended by a hundred pieces of cannon of the largeft 
iiEe, and very well placed. A league further on, is 
a very high light-houfe, the fignals from which may 
perceived, and repeated by the fortrefs along the 
wl^e coall, at the fame time that Boflon has her own 
ufes, which fpread the alarm to all the inland 
counw. Except when a veiy thick fog happens to 
prev^, which fome Ihips might take advantage of to 
flip mto the iflands, the town has always five or fix 
hours*to prepare for the reception of an enemy, and 
to aflemble ten thoufand militia, which can be col- 
ledled in four-and-twenty hours, if a fleet Ihould 
ever be able to pafs the artillery of Fort William, it 
would infallibly be flopped by a couple of batteries, 
which being eredled to the north and fouth of the 
place, command the whole bay, > and would give time 
for all the veflTels and commercial flores to be fhelter- 
ed from cannon (hot in the river Charles. 

The harbour of Boflon is fo fpacious, tliat fix hun- 
dred veflels may anchor in it fafely and commodiouf- 
ly. There is a magnificent pier conflrudled, projedl- 
ing fudiciently into the fea to allow the fhips to un- 
load their goods without the afliftance of a lighter, 
and to depofit them into the warehoufes which are 
ranged on the north fide. At the extremity of the 
pier, the town appears built upon an uneven terri- 
tory, in form of a crefcent round the harbour. Be* 
fore the difturbances, it contained about thirty- five 
or forty thoufand inhabitants, of various fecfis. The 
houfes, furniture, drefl, food, converfation, cufloms 
and manners, were fo exadily fimilar to the mode of 
living in London, that it was fcarce poffible to find 
any other difference, but that which arifes from the 
greater numbers of people there are in large capitals. 
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1 Q o K New England, ‘wfaich refembles the moth'er-ehuntiy 
■ in fo many refpeds. is contiguous to New Yotk. The 
Tii« Dutch latter, bounded on the caft hy this |)Tincipal colony, 

by New Jerfey, occupies at firft a 
S^’bcI. very narrow fpace of twenty miles along the fca-ihore, 
^’j*^^and infenfibly enlarging, extends to the north above a 
rd New ‘ hundred and fifty miles up the country. 

York. This country was difeovered towards the begin- 
ning of the feventeenth century, by Henry Hudfon, a 
famous Englifh navi^tor, at that time in the 
fcrvicc. He entered into a confiderable river, to wA’ch 
he gave his name, and after flightly reconnoiter*^ the 
coafi, returned to Amfterdam, from whence he had 
failed. A fecond voyage, undertaken by this advifitur* 
cr, gave fome better idea of this favage country 
According to the European fyftem, which nevSr pays 
any attention to the people of the New World, this 
country ftiould have belonged to the United Provinces, 
It was difeovered by a man in their fervice, who took 
pofielfion of it in their name, and gave up to them any 
perfonal right he might have in it. His being an En- 
glifhman did not in the leaft invalidate thefe uncontro- 
vertible titles. It muft therefore have occafioned great 
furpiife, when James I. afierted his pretenfions to it, 
upon the principle that Hudfon was bom his fubjedl ; 
as if any man's country w'as not that in which he earns 
his fubMence ; and indeed the king laid but a flight 
flrefs upon a pretepfion for which there was fo little 
foundation. 

The republic, who faw nothing in this property, 
which was no longer contefted with them, except a 
fettlement for th^ trade of the beaver and other pel- 
tries, ceded it to the Weft India Company. . This fo- 
ciety diredfed all its attention towards thefe favage 
riches ; and in order to get as near them as poflible, 
they caufed Fort Qrange, fince called Albany, to be 
eroded upon the borders of Hudfon’s River, at the 
diftance of one hundred and fifty miles from the ‘lb*. 
It was there dtat The furs were brought to their age^tSy 
yrho gave in exchange to the Iroquois, fire-anns 'an4 
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wArfike ftores, to enable them to lefiil the French, b 009 
who were lately arrived in Canada. . . 

At that time New Belgia was noting more than a 
faAory. The city of Amfterdam becaow fenfible that 
it would be a judicious thing to eftabliih a imlony in 
that part of the New World, and eafily obtaJned the 
ceffion of it, by giving 700,000 livres [2g,i66L 13s. 

4d.] to the proprietors. 

Thefe more extenfive views required other arrange- 
tqents. The pod placed in the neighbourhood of the 
Nations was left (landing; but it appeared ne- 
ceua^^to edablifh a more confiderable one at the 
moutl^ of the river, in the illand of Manahatan ; and 
accordingly, New Amderdam was built theae. Nei- 
ther uhe town, its territories, nor the red of the pro- 
vine^ were ever didurbed by the neighbouring rava- 
ges, fome of whom were too weak to make any at- 
tempts, and the others were perpetually at war with 
the French. This poffeffion, therefore, was making 
a rapid progrefs, when it was vifited by an unexpected 
dorm. 

Fngland, which had not at that time thofe intimate At what 
connections with Holland, which the ambition and 
fuccedes of Lewis XIV. have iince given rife to be- manner the 
tween the two powers, beheld, vvith a jealous eye 
fmall date, but lately formed in its neighbourhood, ex- feives ma- 
tending its flourifhing trade to all parts of the world, ^ci- 
She was inwardly incenfed at the idea of not being gia. 
able to attain to 'an equality with a power which ought 
not even to have entered into a competition with her. 

Thefe rivals in commerce, as in navigation, by their 
vigilance and economy, ruined her in all the great 
markets of the univerfe, and obliged her to aCl only 
a fecondary part. Every effort die made to edabliA 
a competition ended either to her diiadvantage or dif- 
credit, while umverfal commerce was evidently con- 
centrating itfelf in the moraffes of the republic. At 
length the nation was roufed by the dilgrace of their 
fnerebants, and refolved to fecure to them by force 
iirhat they coulcl not obtain by their indudry. Charles 
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f o o K 11. ootwithftanding his a¥«r0o& for bu:0oefi, ta>4 

. . immoderate love of pleafute, eagerly adopted a jdio 

^ which gave him a profped of acquiring the richei of 
thofe diftant regions, together with the maritime em- 
pire of Europe. His brother, more a<^ve and more 
enterprifing than himfelf, encouraged him in thefe 
difpofitioQS ; and with one confent, they ordered that 
the fettlements and (hips of the Dutch fliould be at- 
tacked, without any previous declaration of war. 

Hoftilities begun in this manner are both cowardly 
and perfidious. They are the ad of a horde of fav^s, 
and not of a civilized nation ; of a dark and 

not of a warlike prince. No perfon who ]^$ any 
confidenee in his ftrength, and who bath any ideva- 
tion of foul, will furprile a fleeping adverfary. y any 
one may be allowed to take advantage of my feiurity, 
may 1 not alfo avail myfelf of his ? Such condud 
compels both parties to be inceflantjy :in arms; the 
ftate of war becomes permanent, and ^ace is no more 
than a word devoid of meaning. There is either a 
juft reafon for attacking an enemy, or there is none. 
If there be none, the party that begins the attack is 
nothing more than a dangerous robber, againft whom 
all ought to unite, and whom they have a right to ex- 
terminate. If, on the contrary, there be a reafon for 
commencing hoftilities, it ought to be notified. No- 
thing can authorife the feizureof pofieffions, except 
the refufal to repair an iryury, or to reftore any thing 
that is ufurped. Before you become the aggreffor, let 
the world be convinced of the injuftice that is done to 
you. Tfie only thing that can be allowed, is to make 
fecret preparations for revenge; to diflemble your pro- 
jeds, if they cau& any alarm ; and to leave no inter- 
val between the refufal of juftice and the beginning of 
hoftilities. If you ihould be weaker than your adver- 
iaty, you muft entreat and fuffex with patience. Muft 
you be a traitor, becaufe another perfon is an ufiufHOC? 
Delpife the common maxim; and do not fup^y*euilMr 
^ ftrengtl;; you may beddficknt in, ot tbeooimiin 
which might expoTe you, by treachery. Let the o{4* 
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aioa of your cotempomries, and that of pofterity, be b o o it 
always prefent to your mind. ^ ^ 

In the month of AugiUl 1664, an En^fli rquadma 
aoc^red on the coafts of New Belgia, the capital of 
which futrendered upon the fird himmoiM, and the reft 
of the colony made no greater refiftance. Tins con> 
quell was enfured to the EngUlh by the treaty oi £re> 
da. But they were deprived of it again by the repub- 
JHc in 1673, when the intrigues of France had fet thefe 
two hiaritiroe powers at variance, which, for their mu- 
tt^ interefts, ought ever to be united. A fecond trea> 
ay agftjijreftored to the Englilh, in the following year, 
a proWncr which hath fince remained attached to their 
dominion, but as the property of the king’s brother, 
wbowave his name to it. 

. N«v York was governed by the deputies of this The colony 
pnnce with fufficient addrefs to prevent the indigna.- p'tr 
tion of the colonifts from being excited againft their of York, 
perfons. The public hatred was fixed upon their ma- 
Her, who had kept all the power in his own hapds. i»e founded 
This political flavery equally diigufted both the Dutch, 
who had preferred their plantations to their country, 
and the Englilh, who had joined them. The people, 
accuftomed to liberty, became impatient under the 
yoke. Every thing feemed tending either to an in- 
lurredion, or to an emigration. The commotion was 
put a Hop to only in 1683, when the colony was in- 
vited to choofe reprefentatives, who might regulate in 
aflemblies what would be proper for its interefts. 

Colonel Duncan, who was intrufted with this bufi- 
nefs, was a man of a bold and exteufive mind. He 
did not confine himfelf, like thofe who had hitherto 
governed the province, to the ceding of lands to eve- 
ry perfon who offered to clear them ; he alfo extended 
his care to the Five Nations, which had been too 
much negleded by his predeedTors. The French were 
for evor endeavouring to difunite thefe favages, in 
hopes of enflaving them : and they had advanced rius 
^leat undertaking by means of the converts made by 
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it o o E tbw miffionaries. It was the bufineft of England to 
. difconcert this plan ; but the Duke of York, who bid 
' views of iiitereft diftinft fn>m that of his country, Was 
defirous that hir deputy ihould favour the ixecwtion 
of it. Duncan, though a Catholic, conilantly deviated 
from the plan that was traced out for him, and exert- 
ed his otrooft efforts to thwart a fyftem which appear- 
ed to him to be founded rather upon policy than reli- 
gion. ‘ He even annoyed, by every pollible meafure^ 
the nation that was the rival of his ; and the memoirs 
of the dmes atteff, that he greatly retarded their ifro- 
grefs. 

The conduct of this able chief Was diff^Sniin the' 
interior part of the colony. He encouraged, both 
from inclination, and in obedience to orders, tliyeda- 
bliffunent of the families of his own and of his jwince’s 
ichg^oii. This prote<^ion was' accompanied with- a 
kind of myftery ; but as Toon as Jam^ 11. had afcend- 
ed the throne, the colledor of the pQblic revenues, 
the principal officers, and a great number of citizens, 
declared themfelves partifans of the church of Rome. 

This occafioned a great ferment in the minds of the 
people. The Frotellant caufe was thought to be in 
danger ; and prudent men were apprehenfive of an in- 
ftnrredion. Duncan fucceeded in keeping the male- 
contents in order ; but the revolution obliged him to 
make a voluntary reiignation of his poll. He fubmit- 
ted, like a good Englifbnsan, to the new government ; 
and by a haughtinefi of charader peculiar to his na- 
tion, he fent over to the dethroned monarch all the 
riches he had acquired in a long and profperous admi- 
niff ration. 

This fingular man had fcarce quitted America, be- 
fore the inhabitants of New England expelled their 
governor, Edmund Andrews, one of the moil adlive 
promoters of the arbitrary views of King James. Some 
militia of New York, feduced by thu example, en- 
deavoured to CMat Nlcholfon, who was temporarily 
lAtrufted with the gQvei^ent, in the fame mawier ; 
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but he fucceeded in forming a party in his favonr, and b o o il^ 
the colony became the prey of two armed faftions, t^ 
the arrival of Colonel Slaughter. 

This commander, who was fent by King William, KufWU* 
convoked the members of the Hate, on the pth of^**^ 
April 1691 . This aflembly annulled every thing which w£nt to 
had been prevkmfly decreed contrary to the Britifli 
conditution, and enaded laws which have ever fincevioiMtA 
been the rule of the colony. At this period, the ex- 
ecjutive power was placed in the hands of the governor 
amiointed by the crown, which gave him twelve coun- 
reUors', - witho ut whofe concurrence he could not fign 
any ad.'^he commons were reprefented by thirty 
deputies, chofen by the inhabitants ; and thefe feveral 
bodi^ conftituted the general alKsmbly, in which eve> 
ry pcTO'er was veiled. The duration of this aflembly, 
originally unlimited, was afterwards fixed at three 
years ; and it now' continues feven, like the Britilh 
parliament, the revolutions of which it hath followed. 

It was time that an invariable order Ihould be efla- 
blilhed in the colony. It was obliged to fuftain, againft 
the French in Canada, a brilk and obflinate war, which 
had been kindled by the dethroning of James II. Thefe 
hoftilities, terminated by the treaty of Ryfwick, began 
again on account of the Spanifti fuccelfion. The pro- 
vinces adjacent to New York took fome part in thefe 
divillons ; but it was this province which gave or full 
tained the greateft ftrokes, which paid the troops, and 
which was drawn into the moft confiderable expences. 

Unfortunately, the contributions of the citizens, 
which were ordered by the general aflembly, were coU 
lefted in a cheft, that was entirely at the difp^fal of 
the governor. It often happened, that rapacious or 
extravagant commanders converted to their own ufe 
the funds deflined for the public fervice. This became 
a perpetual fource of difl^fion. ' Queen Anne decreed, 
in 1705, that the fame authority by which the taxes 
were impofed, Ihuuld determine the ufe they were to 
he applied to, and might requite an account to be 
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i o o K Tiven of the manner in which they had been 
■ ■ ployed. 

Though the malverfations were ftopped by this ar- 
rangeaMnt, yet the duties paid by the province were 
not adequate to the expences which the continuatioa 
ot the war required. This embarraflinent occaiioned, 
for the firft time, in 1709, the creation of bills of cre> 
dit, which were afterwards much more multiplied than 
either the wants of the colony required, or than was 
confident with its advantage. 

Burnet, a fon of the famous bifhop of that n^e 
who bad fo much contributed to the placin^pf thfi« 
houfe of Orange upon the throne, was ap|jt:/mt'ed go. 
vemor of the colony in 1720. But though he did not 
fucceed in putting a flop to this diforder, yet he form, 
ed another plan for the profperity of the colony.* The 
French inhabitants of Canada wanted, for the purpofe 
of their exchange with the favages, foveral articles 
which were not furnifhed by their mother-country : 
thefe they drew from New York. The general afiTem. 
bly of that province, by the advice of their governor, 
prohibited this communication. But as it was not fuf- 
ficient to have embarralTed the meafures of an adtive 
rival, it was determined to fupply their place. 

A great part of the furs which Were carried to Mon- 
treal paiTed over the wefiern fbores of the lake Onta- 
rio. Burnet obtained the confent of the Iroquois, in 
1722, to build there the fort Ofwego, where thefe fa- 
vage riches might be eafily intercepted. As foon as 
this fettlement was formed, the merchants, of Albany 
font their merchandife to CiMoe^ady, where they were 
embarked upon the Mohawks, which conveyed them 
to Ofwego. The navigatioa of this river is very diffi- 
cult, and yet the Englifh fucceeded beyond their ex- 
pedations. Thefe exchanges would even have been 
increafed, had they not been Uiwaited by eveiy kind 
of difficulty, 

Ijn 1726, the French cxNvftrufled a fort at Kiagam. 
where thf^ foKSi which, without this muft 
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hare been carried to Ofwe», were detained. The b o o la 
Englifli merchandife, whiok^ould no more be openly , ^ 

received, was fraudulently conveyed till the year 172^, ' " 
a remarkable period in which the interefts of indivi- 
duals caufed the law which forbade this commerce to 
be revoked. England too, at length, laid heavier taxes 
upon the fur trade than were paid by the French. 

While thefe various impediments diminiihed the 
connedlions which it was hoped would have been 
formed with the favages, the cultures were carried on 
^^h great fpirit and fuccefs throughout the whole ex- 
(f^t of^he province. They had languKhed for fome 
time, iimSCd, in thefe countries where James 11 . had 
granted immenfe territories to fome men too highly 
favoured ; but thefe countries had at length been peo- 
pled «s well as the others. Unfortunately, moft of 
the inhabitants only occupied, as in Scotland, lands 
transferable at the will of the ground landlord ; and 
ftill more unfortunately, this dependence gave the 
great proprietors a very dangerous influence in the 
public deliberations. 

This defedl in the government was particularly fa- 
tal in the two deftrudtive wars which the colony was 
obliged to fuflain againfl the French, in 1744 and in 
1756. It experienced, during thefe misfortunes, cala- 
mities which it might at lead partly have avoided, if 
the eflbrts made to repulfe thefe enterpriiing men, and 
their ferocious allies, bad been concerted in time, and 
better [danned. It was neceiTary that Canada fhould 
become a Britifli pofleflion at the peace of x 763, in 
order to enable New York to attend conflantly, and 
without eaibarraiTment or anxiety, to the extenflon of 
its trade with the favages, and to the clearing of its 
jdantations. 

This province, the limits of which were not fettled soil, popa- 
till after* the longeft, the moft violent, and the moft 
obftinate contefts, with New England, New Jerfey, of th* «>■ 
and, Pennfylvania, coniifts at prefent of ten counties. 

It hath but a fmall extent towards the fea ; but in 
depth its territory reaches as far as lake George or St. 
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K Sacrament* and as &r as lake Ontario. Hudfon’s Ri» 
ver iflbes from mountains fituated between thefe two 
lakes. This can receive none but fmall canoes for the 
ipace of lixty>five miles ; and even that navigation is 
interrupted by two waterfalls* which oblige the per- 
ions concern^ in it to carry their cargoes twice over 
land the length of about two hundred toifes each 
time. But from Albany to the ocean, that is to fay, 
through a fpace of one hundred and fifty miles, vefiels 
of forty or fifty tons burden are feen conftantly fail- 
ing, day and night, with the tide, upon this magififi- 
cent canal, during all feafons, without the le^ riiH^ 
and which keep up a continual and rapidN^irculation 
in the colony. 

Long Ifiand, the part of this great fettlement which 
the navigators firft meet with, is feparated from tht; con- 
tinent by a narrow channel. It is one hundred and 
twenty miles long, and twelve broad, eind is divided 
into three counties. The favages who occupied this 
great fpace, either removed from it, or perilhed fuc- 
ceffivcly. Their opprefibrs owed their firft profperity 
to the whale and the feal filhery. When thefe fifii, 
who delight in deferted coafts, dilappeared, the breed- 
ing of cattle, efpecially of horfes, was attended to. 
St^e cultures have fince been eftablilhed upon this 
too &ndy foil. 

The ground is more uneven upon the continent ; 
but it becomes more even and more fertile in propor- 
tion as one approaches the lakes of Canada. If the 
marlhes which fiiU cover the extremity of this colony 
Ihould be ever dried up, and if the rivers by which it 
is watered Ihould be ever confined within their beds, 
this country will become the rnofl; fruitful of the co- 
lony. 

According to the laft accounts, the province con- 
tains two hundred and fifty thouiand inhabitants, of 
various nations and of different feds. The rich pel- 
tries which they obtain from the favages, and fuch of 
their own^produdions as they do not confume, are 
oonveyed to the general mart. This is a city of im- 
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portance, at prefent known, as well as the reft of the b o D it 
colony, by the name of New York. It was formerly ^ 

built by the Dutch, in the illand of Manafaatton, which ' 
is fourteen miles long, and one mile is its greateft 
breadth. 

Trade hath coUedled in this city, the climate of 
which is very wholefome, eighteen or twenty thou- 
fand inhabitants, upon an extent of ground which is 
partly low and partly raifed. The ftreets are very ir- 
regular, but exceedingly neat. The boufes, buih with 
brid:k, and covered with tiles, are more convenient 
elegant. The provifions are abundant, of excel- 
lent quamy*, and cheap. £afy circumftances prevail 
univerfally. The loweft clafs of people have a certain 
refource ia oyfters, the filhery of which alone employs 
two bkindred boats. 

The town, fituated two miles from the mouth of 
Hudfon’s River, hath, properly fpeaking, neither har- 
bour nor bafon, but doth not ftand in need of either. 

Its port, which is open in all feafons, is acceffible to 
Ihips of the largeft lizes, and being Iheltered from all 
ftorms, is fufficient for it. From hence the numerous 
fhips come forth, which are difpatched to different la- 
titudes. The provifions or merchandife which were 
exported in 17^, amounted to 4,352,446 livres 7 fols 
9 deniers [about 181,351!. 18s. bd.J. Since this pe- 
riod, the productions of the colony have increafed vi- 
fibly ; and this increafe muft be carried Hill further, 
fince no more than one half of the lands are cleared, 
and fince thofe grounds which are fo are not fo well 
cultivated as they will be when the population lhall 
become more confiderable. 

The Dutch, who were the firft founders of the co- Ancient 
lony, eftablilhed in it that fpirit of order and economy 
which is the univerfal charaCtenftic of their nation. New y«a. 
As they always conftituted the majority of the peo- 
ple, even after thefe bad changed mafters, thofe whom 
conqueft had aflbciated to them generally adopted 
their manners. The Gennaiis, compelled to take re- 
fuge in America by the religious perfecution which 

3 
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t o • E drove then^ out of the Palatinate, or the other pro* 
vinces of tM eippire, were naturally inclined to thb 
' modeft behaviour ; and the Englilh and French, who 
were not accuftomed to fo much frugality, foon con- 
formed, either from motives of wifdom or emulation, 
to a m(^e of living lefs expenfive and more familiar 
than that which is regulated by falhion and parade. 
From thence it followed, that the coloniils did not 
contrafl any debts with the mother-country ; that 
they preferved an entire liberty in their fales and pur- 
chafes, and have been enabled always to give the mpft 
advantageous turn to their affairs. 

Such was the date of the colony till 17% A.t this 
period New York became the general abode of the 
principal officers and of part of the troops which Great 
Britain thought neceflary to maintain in North Ame- 
rica. either to keep it in awe, or to defend it. This 
multitude of unemployed or unman;{||ed men, who 
were conilantly endeavouring to deceive their own 
idlenefs, and to drive againd the wearifomenefs of life, 
difperfed themfelves among the citizens, to whom they 
infpired a tade for the luxuries of the table, and a turn 
d>r play. By their affiduity with the women, their 
converfation and their manners, they engaged them 
in thofe frivolous purfuits, thofe gallantries, and thofe 
amulemcnts which had fo much allurement for them. 
The two fexes foon led the feme kind of life. They 
role with the fame projects, and went to bed with the 
fame extravagant ideas. This pernicious fpirit com- 
municated itfelf from one to another, and it dill con- 


tinues, unled the terrible fcenes which have dnce 
dained thefe countries with blood have brought about 
a happy revolution in the manners. 


New Jerfey is iituated in the neighbourhood of 
w** New York, and was known at fird by the name of 
in New Sweden. It was called thus by fome adventu- 
J«r* rers of that nation, who landed upon thefe favage coada 
towards the year 1638. They formed three iiettleA 
ments there, Ehumbourg, and Gottenbouig. 


This c|olony was of no importanee when it ww 
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kd and conquered by the Dutch. Thofe of the inha- b 
bitants who had a greater regard for their mother- 
country than for their plantations returned into Eu- 
rope. The others fubmitted to the laws of the con- 
queror, and their territory was united to New Belgia. 
When the Duke of York received the invediture of 
the province to which he gave his name, he feparated 
what had been added, and divided it between two of 
his favourites, under the name of New Jerfey. 

Carteret and Berkley, the fird of whom received 
the eadern, and the other the wedern part of the pro- 
^ce, folicited this vad territory, with no other view 
but to it up to fale. Several fpeculative perfons 
purchafed from them large didridts at a low price, 
which they fold again in fmalier jwrcels. In the midft 
of thefe fubdivilions, the colony remained divided in- 
to two didind: provinces, each leparately governed by 
the heirs of their original proprietors. The difficulties 
which they experienced in their adrainidration difgud- 
ed them of this kind of fovereignty, which indeed was 
ill adapted to the condition of a fubjecl. They gave 
up their charter to the crown in ijoz ; and from that 
time the two provinces became one, and, like the 
greater part of the other Englifli colonies, were under 
the dirediun of a governor, a council, and the deputies 
of the commons. 

This large country, before the revolution, contained 
only lixteen thoufand inhabitant, the defeendants of 
Swedes and Dutch, who were its fird cultivators^ 
fome Quakers, and fome Church of England men, 
with a great number of Scotch Prefbyterians, had join- 
ed the colonifts of the two nations. The defeds of 
government flopped the progrefs, and occafioned the 
indigence, of this fmall colony. It might therefore 
have been expeded, that the era of liberty fhould have 
been that of the pjofperity of the colony ; but almoft 
all the Europeans who went to the New World, ia 
fearch either of an afylum or riches, preferred Penn- 
fylvania or Garcdina, wnich had acquired a greater 
fiiare of celebrity. At length, however, New Jerfey 
roLr. B b 
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BOO ichath been peopled; and it reckons at prefent one 
. ^y*'- ■ hundred and thirty thoufand inhabitants. 

Prtfcnt The colony is covered with flocks and with grain in 
N 'w"ier *^“™lance. Hemp thrives better there than in any of 
f-yran"' the neighbouring countries. An excellent copper 
ma^ be niine hath been worked with fuccefs in it. Its coafts 
come. are acceffible, and the port of Amboix, its capital, is 
tolerably good. It is in want of none of the means of 
profperity proper for that part of the globe, and yet 
it hath always remained in a profound obfeurity. Its 
name is fcarcely known in the Old World, and not 
much more in the New. But, perhaps, it is not on 
account the more unfortunate. 

If we read over the hiftory of nations both ancient 
and modern, it will be found, that there is fcarce any 
one of them, the fplendour of which hath not been 
acquired but at the expence of its felicity. People of 
whom no mention (hall have been ^ade in the me< 
lancholy annals of the world mud neither have been 
aggreflbrs, nor expofed to attacks ; they mud not 
have interrupted the tranquillity of others, nor mud 
theirs have been didurbed by didant or neighbouring 
enemies. They mud not have had heroes who had 
returned to their country laden with the fpoils of the 
enemy. They mud have had no hidorian to relate 
either their miferies or their crimes. There mankind 
would never have (huddered from one age to another, 
at the light, of thofe monuments which call to mind, 
in all parts, the effulion of blood, and the (hackles of 
flavery impofed at a didance, or broken at home. 
They mud not have been torn to pieces by political 
di^ons, nor intoxicated by abfurd opinions. The 
opprellion of tyranny mud never have drawn tears 
from their eyes, nor excited them to revolt. They 
fnud never have delivered themfelves from a defpot 
by aflalfination, nor mud they ever, have exterminated 
bis fatellites; for fuch are the events which at all 
times have given a celebrity to nations. On the con> 
Irary, in the midd of a long and profound tranquillity, 
Ihe fields would have been cultivated, fome traditional 
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liymns would have been fung in honour of the Deitj* b o o iE 
and the fame love fongs would have been handed . . 

down from one generation to the other. Wherefore 
mud this alluring pidlure of happinefs be chimerical? 

Becaufe it hath never exifted ; and if it Ihould exid, 
it could not podibly be for a long time in the midd of 
turbulent and ambitious nations. Whatever may be 
the reafon of the obfcurity of New Jerfey, it is our du- 
ty to give them our advice upon their prefent and fu- 
ture fituation. 

The poverty of this province not fudering it at fird 
tn^open a direct trade with the didant or foreign mar- 
"kets, it obliged to fell its productions at Philadel- 
phia, and more commonly at New York; it obtained 
from thefe cities, in exchange, fome merchandife of 
the mother-country, and a few of the productions of 
the iflands. Their riched merchants even advanced 
money to the province, which kept it dill more in a 
date of dependence. Notwithdanding the increafe of 
its cultures and of its productions, it hath not yet 
(haken off this kind of fervitude. We have now be- 
fore us, accounts of incontedable authority, which 
prove, that in 1762 New Jerfey did not fend any diips 
to Europe ; and that it fent only twenty-four boats to 
the Wed Indies, the value of whofe cargoes did not 
amount to more than 56,965 livres 19 fols 9 deniers 
[about 2373I. IIS. 8d.]. All the red of its territorial 
riches were delivered to the neighbouring colonies 
who traded with them. 

This dtuation is both ruinous and degrading. New 
Jerfey mud itfelf condruCl diips, all the materials for 
which nature hath given it. It mud fend them out 
into divers feas, fince it is no longer in want of men. 

It mud convey its productions to the people, who* have 
hitherto only received them through the means of in- 
termediatory agents. It mud provide itfelf with the 
produce of foreign indudry at fird hand, for which it 
hath hitherto paid too dear, on account of the ufelefs 
circuits it hath gone through. It may then form vad 
projeds, devote itfelf to great enterprifes, be raifed to 
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Book that tank to which its advantages feem to crU it,- M)4 
. . be more upon a level with the provinces whidi liav« 

too long delroyed it by thfcir lhaduw, or eclipfed it 
with their fplendour. 

May the views whicb I ofTer, and the counfels I 
addrefs to New jerfey, be realized ! May 1 live lon^ 
cnou^'h to be a witncfs of them, and to rejoice at 
them. Tlte happinefs of my fellow creatures, at what- 
ever diuance they may exiit from me, hath never been 
indilfeient to me; but I have fell myl'elf moved with 
warm concern, in favour of ihofe whom fupeiilitiou or 
tyranny have expelled from their n.itive country. 
have commil'eratcJ their fuft'erings. Whq^'.liey ha^ 
embarked, i have turned my eyes up towards Heaven. 
Ivjy voice hath been joined to the noife of the winds 
and the waves which were cariying them beyond the 
feus; and 1 have repeatedly exclaimed, Let them pro- 
Iper 1 Let them hnd in the defert and favage region 
wiiich they are going to inhabit, att^city equal, or 
even fpperior, to ours ; and if they fliould tound an 
empire there, let them think of preferving themfelves 
anti their pollerity from the calamities which they have 
felt. 


AND OF lliC FIFfH VOLUMB. 



